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Foreword 


This volume was originally submitted as a dissertation under the title »Otto Höfler’s 
Germanenbild: A Characterisation of the »Germanic Peoples: and the Concept of »Ger- 
manic« in Twentieth-Century Academia« at the Ludwig Maximilian University in Mu- 
nich, Germany in June 2021 and was successfully defended and evaluated in November 
of 2021. The present volume contains minor corrections and changes to the original 
text. Thank you to the publishing team for their support in the publication of this vol- 
ume and to the editors of the Ergänzungsbände zum Reallexikon der Germanischen Al- 
tertumskunde for agreeing to include my work in their series. 

I moved from Vancouver Island, British Columbia, Canada to Munich, Germany 
ten years ago to study Scandinavian philology and history and eventually complete this 
dissertation. It has been a journey with many ups and downs but no regrets: transition- 
ing from student to doctoral candidate, I also became a mother - twice. My daughter, 
born halfway through writing this work, and my son, born shortly after its completion, 
have been a major part of my journey, presenting challenges, but also joyful moments 
of distraction. There are several mentors, friends and family members to thank for 
their help, guidance and support along the way. 

First and foremost is Wilhelm Heizmann, my doctoral supervisor, who has sup- 
ported me in my studies and work in Munich from day one and welcomed me to the 
institute with open arms. I will be forever grateful for your unfailing guidance, pa- 
tience, support and open mind for discussion. This project could not have been com- 
pleted without you! I am also thankful to the rest of the staff of the Institute for Nordic 
Philology in Munich who supported me as a student, colleague and friend throughout 
the years, especially Alessia Bauer, who made my transfer to the university possible. 

Throughout my Master’s studies and time as a doctoral student in Munich, I had 
the pleasure of meeting many students and doctoral candidates devoted to Scandina- 
vian philological studies through the colloquiums and advanced seminars at the insti- 
tute. To all of you who listened to my presentations on Höfler - thank you for 
listening! I was especially lucky to have Daniela Hahn at my side: thank you for your 
willingness to help and support whenever possible. Furthermore, between completing 
my Master’s degree and starting my dissertation, I met two outstanding academics, 
Roman Töppel and Virginie Spenlé, who encouraged me to continue my path at the 
university. I am sincerely thankful for your personal and academic guidance. 

As part of my research on Otto Höfler, I spent some time in Vienna at the Austrian 
National Library — thank you to the colleagues, especially Dr. mag. Gabriele Mauthe, at 
the Sammlung von Handschriften und alten Drucken for their help in searching the 
catalogues, as well as for their help from afar with any questions I had. 

Furthermore, I would like to thank Matthias Teichert for agreeing to read and su- 
pervise my dissertation as well as Ernst Hellgardt for his input and participation in 
the disputatio. Thank you also to Joachim Schiedermair for his evaluation of my proj- 
ect and his support from the institute in the last months before submission as well. 
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Lastly, my family in both Canada and Germany deserve my deepest gratitude for 
their personal support throughout the years: we made it! Thank you to my parents 
for their whole-hearted willingness to let me move ‘across the pond’ at a young age 
and to my husband Manuel, whose patience through all of the ups and downs of the 
past five years has been astounding. Without your love, support and flexibility, this 
project would not have been completed. 
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Part I: Contextualising Otto Höfler’s Germanenbild 


1 Introduction 


Otto Höfler (1901-1987) is one of the most controversial personalities in the history of 
Scandinavian studies and Germanische Altertumskunde (Germanic antiquity studies).' 
An Austrian scholar whose early and later career centred on the University of Vienna, 
Höfler spent many years teaching and working in Sweden and Germany. He devoted 
himself to a wide range of topics, encompassing multiple disciplines: from philology, his- 
tory and history of religions to folklore studies, cultural morphology and historical lin- 
guistics.” Yet his research is particularly centred around the Germanen (Germanic 
peoples:) and the exploration of »Germanic culture«. He is especially known for his the- 
ory on Germanic Männerbünde or Geheimbünde (men’s bands or sacred men’s bands), 
which has been generally equated with his overall Germanenbild (characterisation of the 
»Germanic peoples,). His theory was first formulated in his postdoctoral thesis Kultische 
Geheimbiinde der Germanen in 1934.* His study centres on the significance of Germanic 
warrior cults, which he connects to medieval legends of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host 
and mythological figures such as the Old Norse einherjar. Perhaps his most contentious 
and well-known work, KGG is only one of many monographs and articles Höfler pub- 
lished on »Germanic culture« throughout his career. Indeed, the Germanic warrior bands 


1 The German scholarly discipline Germanische Altertumskunde is not sufficiently described by the 
literal translation »Germanic antiquity studies«, although this is the translation most often found in 
academic discourse. Here, the German term is favoured. Germanische Altertumskunde encompasses 
the study of classical »>Germanic culture«, society and language from historiographical, archaeological 
and philological perspectives in addition to the examination of a broader concept of ancient »Ger- 
manic culture«, whose remnants are found in the culture (i.e., language, art and literature) of early 
medieval and medieval European states, cf. Brather et al. 2021; La Farge 2005; Zernack 2018 for discus- 
sion of the history and development of Germanische Altertumskunde as well as c. 2.3.4 below. 

2 A list of Höfler’s publications was first compiled by Otto Gschwantler, cf. Birkhan/Gschwantler 
(eds.) 1968 II, pp. 519-523 (up until the year 1967); for a more complete publication list compiled by 
Helmut Birkhan, cf. Höfler 1992, pp. 842-848. 

3 An explanation for the English translations of these German terms will be provided in the following 
chapters (c. 2.1 and c. 4.1.2). The German term Männerbund/Männerbünde is used to refer to general 
research on the topic, »Höfler’s Geheimbunds, »sacred men’s band« or »men’s band: for specifically Hö- 
fler’s concept of this social form. However, the English translation of Höfler’s specific concept of Ge- 
heimbund will not be used until it is clarified in c. 4.1.2. Moreover, the use of scare quotes here for 
»Germanic peoples: and »Germanic culture« signifies the problematic nature of these concepts and 
their use in academic discourse, which will be discussed in c. 2.1. Thereafter, the scare quotes are 
omitted. 

4 Henceforward, Kultische Geheimbtinde der Germanen will be abbreviated as KGG. My English trans- 
lation of the title is Sacred Cultic Men’s Bands of the Germanic Peoples, which will be explained 
throughout the course of this study. Only one of two intended volumes of KGG was published, see 
further below. KGG I specifically refers to the first, published volume of Höfler’s postdoctoral thesis. 
KGG implies all of the texts intended to form both volumes: both the published vol. I and the unpub- 
lished manuscripts in the Austrian National Library. 
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would remain a life-long interest of Höfler’s. His research, not only on Germanic Geheim- 
biinde, has sparked heated scholarly discussion, foremost with respect to his question- 
able methodology, the ideological aspects of his work and his relationship with National 
Socialism. Numerous archive documents, in addition to his own public lectures during 
the 1930s and 1940s, confirm his sympathy for and involvement in the National Socialist 
movement and his contribution to the research initiatives of the »Ahnenerbe« (Ancestral 
Heritage) of the SS (Schutzstaffel).? Thus, Höfler was a controversial academic figure. 

In 2018, a new edition of the first volume of KGG was published by the Traugott 
Bautz publishing house.‘ This edition, which omits Höfler’s original foreword to the 
text, but includes a new introduction, unfortunately does not thematise Höfler’s in- 
volvement with the Third Reich in detail nor contextualise his work within the socio- 
political circumstances in which it was written. The edition serves as an example of 
the continued interest in his research, yet at the same time the need to address the 
ideological strains of his theses, his problematic methodologies and the reception of 
his research in general. 

Overall, the reception and analysis of Höfler’s research in modern academic dis- 
course can be divided into two separate camps. On the one hand, Höfler’s research is 
fundamentally rejected because of his involvement in the National Socialist move- 
ment and its ideological and political implications without looking deeper into the 
scholarly tradition behind and the potential relevance of some of his ideas. On the 
other hand, Höfler’s theories are often adopted by scholars at face value without thor- 
oughly analysing their disputable methodological premises and the consequences of 
their ideological elements.’ 

The connection between Höfler’s research, völkisch ideology and the National Social- 
ist movement cannot be ignored, especially with consideration of the current rise of 
right-wing political groups whose populist, nationalist rhetoric aligns with aspects of Hö- 
fler’s research. Magnified by the historical-academic lens, the critical examination of the 


5 The SS Ahnenerbe was a section of the Schutzstaffel tasked with researching the history and culture 
of German-Germanic ancestors, cf. Kater 2006 for a detailed study. 

6 Cf. Höfler 2018. The introduction to the new edition is written by Kris Kershaw. Even though this 
edition represents a reprint of the original publication from 1934, it has, as noted here, omitted Hö- 
fler’s original foreword. Thus, this edition has been allotted a separate bibliographic entry. Interest- 
ingly, a letter from Höfler’s Nachlass (written estate) in Vienna attests to the interest of the Karolinger 
Verlag (Vienna) to republish the first volume of KGG in the 1980s. The project was not completed; 
however, the first volume of KGG was reprinted in 1993 as a facsimile of the original publication by 
the Burkhart Weecke Antiquariat und Verlag in Horn-Bad Meinberg. Cf. Österreichische Nationalbi- 
bliothek (ONB, Austrian National Library), Sammlung von Handschriften und Alten Drucken, Nachlass 
Otto Höfler H 93/93, Schiftverkehr zu KGG I, 1985, 1986, Cod. Ser.n.44.923, Dr Peter Weiß to Otto Höfler 
from 26.1.1986. Henceforward, all references to Höfler’s written estate in the ONB will include only the 
archive signature and the description of the applicable document or page number. Full citations with 
titles of the individual files are provided in the list of archival sources in the bibliography. 

7 Cf. c. 1.2 and c. 4.8. 
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influence of political and ideological movements in historical (and modern!) scholarship 
is of utmost importance, albeit a responsibility that should be taken seriously in order to 
teach ourselves, our students and future academics how to recognise and grapple with 
problematic, ideological methodologies and theses, especially when looking back at 
scholars working during the Third Reich. This is no easy task, in particular in the case of 
Otto Höfler. 

It cannot be assumed that this — or any — study can be completely objective; and 
yet, its aim, while keeping his political sympathies ever close in mind, is to afford Höfler’s 
research and his general concept of »Germanic culture: a new in-depth examination. 
Characterisations of the »>Germanic peoples: or reconstructions of »Germanic culture« 
must be carefully studied from the perspectives of multiple disciplines, for a Germanen- 
bild reflects the expectations and ideas of the person and the society wherein it has been 
constructed.° Thus, the study of such characterisations opens up a fascinating possibility 
for a meaningful examination of a particular cultural consciousness. Höfler’s research 
represents such an endeavour, and a very meaningful one, as he lived during an era 
when opinions on the nature and history of the »Germanic peoples: were of ideological 
and political significance. This thesis further aims to pinpoint singular elements of H6- 
fler’s theories that continue to resonate in modern research. Any reader of Höfler’s re- 
search will soon recognise that one must use a proverbial sieve when examining his 
theories und sift through their contents, dividing emotionally-driven argumentation from 
viable, academic hypothesis. Thus, the following analysis will discuss, while exercising 
much caution, to what extent ideology and academic research are intertwined in Höfler’s 
works. 

It would be incorrect to say that Höfler »haunts« the Institute for Nordic Philology 
in Munich, Germany. Of course, the institute is not haunted by an old Austrian ghost, 
but its creation and its history are tied to his person, which sparked interest in the 
execution of the present study.’ Höfler occupied the then »Seminar für Nordische Phi- 
lologie und Germanische Altertumskunde« from the summer semester of 1954 to the 
summer of 1957.’° In the short time Höfler spent at the seminar, he built up its library, 
which is considered to be one of the most extensive libraries of medieval and modern 


8 This notion is broadly expressed by Klaus von See in his analyses of Germanenbilder, cf. von See 
1970, pp. 9-13. 

9 For a short history of the institute, cf. Böldl 2005. A new addition to Boldl’s historical sketch: the 
institute was relocated from the second to fourth floors of Amalienstraße 83 behind the main univer- 
sity building (its home since 1974) to the Schellingstraße 33 in the spring of 2020. 

10 Höfler’s promotion to the Chair of the seminar (which was changed to the Seminar for Nordic Phi- 
lology and Germanische Altertumskunde from the Seminar for Scandinavian Philology on account of 
Höfler’s teaching qualifications) was a contentious affair due to his dismissal in 1945 from his original 
position as Chair for German philology and the resulting attempts to impede his reinstatement to his 
former position because of his political sympathies, cf. Zernack 2005b and c. 1.1.1 below. 
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Scandinavian literature outside of Scandinavia." Julia Zernack has emphasised how 
Höfler affected the institute’s beginnings during and after his tenure there; clearly, 
his belief in the strong relation between Scandinavian and German philology was not 
only embodied in the institute’s name, but also in the type of lectures and seminars 
offered from semester to semester.” For example, Höfler held lectures and seminars 
on the »Ursprünge und germanische Frühformen des Dramatischen« (Origins and 
Early Germanic Forms of the Dramatic) and »Apokolyptische Dichtungen der Germa- 
nen« (Apocalyptic Poetry of the Germanic peoples), courses both held during the win- 
ter semester of 1954/55. Further, Höfler held a proseminar on Tacitus’s Germania and 
on early Germanic linguistic history (winter semester 55/56), followed by a lecture on 
»Die religidsen Grundlagen der altgermanischen Kultur« (The Religious Roots of Old 
Germanic Culture) in the summer semester of 1956.” In recent years, although the ad- 
ditional title »Germanische Altertumskunde« was removed from the institute in 2001, 
the interest in medieval Scandinavian literature in connection to the greater medieval 
Germanic tradition has persisted. 

The institute’s name has been changed, the library has been dismantled and cen- 
tralised — and so too is it long since time to analyse Höfler’s research thoroughly and 
contextualise his theses in light of modern German and Scandinavian studies. 


1.1 Otto Höfler: The »Feuergeist« 


The present study must inevitably begin with an introduction to Otto Höfler’s life and 
academic career and a discussion of his political involvement leading up to and dur- 
ing the National Socialist era. The following analysis will separate these aspects for 
the purpose of ordered discussion, even though Höfler’s participation in the National 


11 Cf. Böldl 2005, p. 14. In 2005, the institute library boasted upwards of 65,000 books in its collection. 
The library does, however, no longer exist in its original form: in the winter semester of 2019, it was 
amalgamated with the other institute libraries of the faculty for language and literary studies to create 
a central philological library, called the Philologicum. 

12 Zernack discusses the issue of the continuity of Höfler’s research approaches at the institute in 
Munich in Zernack 2005b here p. 64. 

13 Cf. Personen-und Vorlesungsverzeichnis (Personnel and University calendar) for the Ludwig- 
Maximilian-University in the winter semester of 1954/55, p. 152, winter semester of 1955/56, p. 164 and 
the summer semester of 1956, p. 171. 

14 Cf. Böldl 2005, p. 12, pp. 15-16. For example, Prof. Dr Wilhelm Heizmann (professor for Old Norse 
language and literature at the institute from 2002-2022) lectured on topics such as Germanic gold 
bracteates and Germanic rune and figure stones, and he even taught a seminar on Otto Hofler and his 
singular research theories (Otto Höfler Revisited«, winter semester 2016-17). Further, Prof. Dr Alessia 
Bauer, a former assistant lecturer at the institute, taught several seminars on runology. Hence, a 
wider view of Old Norse-Scandinavian studies, not only focused on Old Norse literature and poetry, 
has been propagated by the institute in recent years. 
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Socialist movement is closely intertwined with his personal life and career path, as is 
discussed below. 

Perhaps what makes Höfler such a contentious personality in his academic disci- 
pline are the various aspects of his person and his research that are difficult to compart- 
mentalise. Höfler was moulded by the anti-Semitic, bourgeoise culture of Vienna of the 
early twentieth century, caught up and complicit in the inflammatory nationalist and 
völkisch dialogues of the inter-war period. He was also a widely-read academic, who 
was a specialist in his field, but was also knowledgeable of a wealth of literary and his- 
torical material from neighbouring disciplines, which he consistently tied into his com- 
parative research approach. However, Höfler worked closely with members of the SS 
Ahnenerbe. He held several lectures in association with the Ahnenerbe and for the 
NSDAP (National Socialist German Workers’ Party) in general out of personal enthusi- 
asm for the National Socialist movement. Yet, seeing past his political sympathies to an 
extent, Höfler’s later students praised him for his father-like comradery, his openness to 
discussion and the nonconcurrence of his theories. He was called a »Feuergeist« (spirit 
of fiery passion) for his enthusiasm and passion for the subject matter of his lectures, 
which was infectious.” Statements from Höfler’s students reflect this tug and pull obser- 
vance of Höfler’s life and career; a mixture of disappointment and disassociation with 
admiration and reverence.'® 


1.1.1 Life and Academic Career 


Otto Eduard Gottfried Ernst Höfler was born on the 10" of May 1901 in Vienna to Alois 
Höfler (1853-1922) and Auguste Höfler, born Doernhoffer (1861-1929), the second of 
three sons.” It was a considerably upper-class family: Höfler’s father was a professor 


15 Cf. Birkhan 2014, p. 215. 

16 Cf. Birkhan 2014, pp. 215-223; Birkhan 1992; Hunke et al. 1993; Birkhan in Ranzmaier 2005, 
pp. 193-197. 

17 The following bibliographic information on Höfler represents a critical summary of the information 
gathered from various articles on his life and works, cf. Beck 2000; Birkhan 1988; Birkhan 1992; Birkhan 
2014; Bockhorn 1994c, pp. 482-485; Bonk 1995, pp. 321-345; Gajek 2005; Schmid 2002; Schramka 1986, 
pp. 54-61; Zernack 2005b; Zimmermann 2003. In addition, an interview with Helmut Birkhan from 
October 2003, carried out by Irene Ranzmaier, provides further information on Höfler’s personal and 
academic life, cf. Birkhan in Ranzmaier 2005, pp. 193-197. In addition, two curriculum vitae written by 
Höfler provide first-hand details on his life and career: Universitätsarchiv München (University Archive 
Munich), E-II-1753 Personalakte (PA) Höflers, Lebenslauf from 15.3.1937 and Lebenslauf from 25.7.1953. 
Henceforward, references to documents in Höfler’s personnel files in Munich will be abbreviated to 
UAM PA Höfler. Especially Helmut Birkhan, a student of Höfler’s, provides illuminating information 
about Höfler’s personal life and career. Further, Esther Gajek and Julia Zernack, through thorough in- 
vestigation of archive documents in Munich and Berlin (some of which have been read and cited here 
independently, others by way of citation of Gajek and Zernack) provide important information on Hö- 
fler’s career in relation to the politics of the NSDAP and SS. However, various inconsistencies are found 
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for pedagogy and philosophy at the University of Vienna, who alongside his academic 
pursuits possessed a particular affinity for Wagnerian opera. His mother, whose fam- 
ily came from the Wagnerian capital of Bayreuth, was acquainted with Wagner’s wife 
Cosima and the author Jean Paul Friedrich Richter.’ Héfler’s childhood and adoles- 
cence was spent in Vienna, with a short interlude in Prague, where his father taught at 
the German university between 1903 and 1907.” After first attending grade school in 
Vienna, then a Benedictine boarding school in Kremsmünster, Upper Austria, from 
1912-1916, Höfler completed his Matura (school-leaving qualification) in July 1920 at a 
humanistic gymnasium in Vienna.” Höfler began his studies at the University of Vienna 
in the fall of the same year, choosing philosophy and Germanistik (studies of German- 
Germanic language and literature) as his course of study.” 

During his years at university, Höfler spent several months abroad.” First, he 
studied from September 1921 to April 1922 at the University of Lund in Sweden as a 


in the bibliographic information provided by the above scholars. There are even mistakes found in H6- 
fler’s own curriculum vitae, which may in fact be the culprit for some of the errors carried over into the 
above texts. The individual discrepancies are discussed case by case in the following. Moreover, letters 
and notes from Höfler’s written estate in Vienna (cf. c. 1.3 for more information) will supplement this 
biographic overview. 

18 Alois Höfler even wrote an article on Wagner’s interpretation of the Old Norse-Germanic god 
Odin, titled »Wotan«, cf. Höfler 1920. According to Birkhan, Höfler stated that he had never read his 
father’s article, yet the similarities between the article and some of Höfler’s ideas cannot be ignored. 
Thus, Höfler’s own fascination with this mythological figure was still likely influenced by his father 
and his love of the Wagnerian tradition, cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 396; Birkhan 1992, p. IX. 

19 Cf. Birkhan 1992, p. IX. Höfler remained acquainted with Wagner’s family: a short letter in Höfler’s 
written estate from Eva Chamberlain, the daughter of Richard Wagner and the wife of Houston Stew- 
art Chamberlain, confirms their continued acquaintance. In the letter, dated 2.7.1934, Eva thanks Hö- 
fler for sending her a copy of KGG I and asks if he will travel to Bayreuth that summer, cf. ONB, 
Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.921, letter from Eva Chamberlain to Höfler. 

20 Cf. Archiv der Universitat Wien (UAW, Archive of the University of Vienna), PH RA 9292 (Rigorose- 
nakt) Höfler, Otto, p. 4, curriculum vitae (dated 1926). 

21 Cf. UAW PH RA 9292 Höfler, Otto, p. 4, curriculum vitae; Birkhan 1988, p. 385; Gajek 2005, p. 326; 
Zimmermann 2003, p. 763. 

22 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 15.3.1937, p. 1. Höfler also writes that he studied Scandinavian stud- 
ies in Vienna in his curriculum vitae from 25.7.1953 — this is doubtless a reference to the course sub- 
jects taught by his supervisor Rudolf Much. Much, who was Ordinarius in Vienna for Germanische 
Sprachgeschichte and Altertumskunde, also focused on Scandinavian language and literary history in 
his lectures (see c. 3.5.1). Much’s interest in Scandinavia was likely sparked by his own teacher and 
supervisor, Richard Heinzel, the first Germanist in Vienna known to be particularly interested in me- 
dieval Scandinavia. A singular study programme for Scandinavian studies was first established in 
Vienna after the Second World War by Otto Gschwantler (a student of Höfler’s) in 1984. For the history 
of Scandinavian studies at the University of Vienna, cf. Gschwantler 1987. 

23 In Höfler’s curriculum vitae from 25.7.1953, he notes that he studied in Vienna, Lund, Kiel, Marburg 
an der Lahn and Basel, cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 25.7.1953, p. 2. Here, Höfler is likely referring to 
all of his attendances abroad through until the time of his habilitation, including his semester as a 
guest lecturer in 1930 in Basel and his employment at the Deutscher Sprachatlas in 1928 (see below). 
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guest student with the goal of learning a modern Scandinavian language and deepen- 
ing his study of Nordic philology. There, he attended the lectures of noted professors 
such as Jören Sahlgren, Klof Hellquist and Emil Olsen. Yet Höfler’s interest in Scandi- 
navia had, in fact, already been sparked a couple years earlier, having spent several 
months in Sweden over the summer of 1920.4 Then, in the winter semester of 1924 
and the summer semester of 1925, Höfler was granted a scholarship to study German 
and Nordic philology at the University of Kiel.” 

In Vienna, Höfler studied under the renowned German and classical philologist 
Rudolf Much (1862-1936), who was also an esteemed scholar of medieval Scandina- 
vian literature.” In particular, he is known for his commentated edition of Tacitus’s 
Germania, published posthumously in 1937. Several of his textual interpretations 
therein proved to have far-reaching influence on the study of ancient »Germanic cul- 
ture« at the time.” Much’s German-nationalist views and broad study of classical lan- 
guages and literature in addition to religious studies and folklore played an essential 
role in Höfler’s development as an academic; in fact, the work of several of Much’s 
students shows the extent to which his research approach influenced the next genera- 
tion of scholars. It was during Höfler’s studies in Vienna that he became acquainted 
with Richard Wolfram (1901-1995), Robert Stumpfl (1904-1937) and Elizabeth (Lily) 
Weiser-Aall (1898-1987) among others — all students of Much’s — who not only 
shared similar research interests and perspectives with Höfler, but also became his 
close friends and colleagues. The importance of this academic constellation, termed 
the »Much-Schule« or the »Männerbund-Schule«,° should not be underestimated in 
any study of Höfler’s research and will be examined more closely in c. 3.5. 

Höfler completed his doctoral thesis on German loanwords in Old Norse and Old 
Swedish »mit einstimmiger Auszeichnung« (with unanimous distinction, summa cum 
laude) in 1926, which was published under the title Altnordische Lehnwortstudien (Old 
Norse Loanword Studies) in three parts in the journal series Arkiv för nordisk filologi 
between 1931-1932.” Afterwards, in the spring of 1928, he was hired as an assistant by 


24 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 15.3.1937, p. 1; UAW PH RA 9292 Höfler, Otto, p. 5, curriculum vitae. 
25 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 15.3.1937, p. 1; UAW PH RA 9292 Höfler, Otto, p. 5, curriculum vitae. 
Höfler notes that he was invited as an Austrian exchange student by the Bergmann-Haus (former stu- 
dent residence) foundation of the University of Kiel. 

26 Höfler notes that he attended lectures by scholars such as Dietrich Kralik, Max Hermann Jellinek, 
Alois Höfler (his father) and Othmar Spann, cf. UAW PH RA 9292 Höfler, Otto, p. 4 curriculum vitae. 

27 Cf. c. 3.5.1 below on Rudolf Much and his influence on Höfler and the »Much-Schule«. 

28 Cf. Bockhorn 1994a, p. 139; Bockhorn 1994c, p. 481. 

29 Hofler himself writes 1927 as the year of his doctoral graduation in his curriculum vitae from 
15.3.1937, but 1926 in his curriculum vitae from 25.7.1953. My research through the university archive 
in Vienna confirms that the official date of Höfler’s conferral of a doctorate degree was 21.7.1926. The 
original title of his dissertation, according to the files of the university archives was: »Uber das Genus 
der deutschen Lehnworter im Altwestnordischen und Altschwedischen« (On the Genus of German 
Loanwords in Old West Norse and Old Swedish). This original title differs from publication title, 
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Ferdinand Wrede at the Deutscher Sprachatlas in Marburg an der Lahn.” Only a few 
months later, in July 1928, he was hired as a German language lecturer at the University 
of Uppsala.” His time in Uppsala played a significant role in his academic career, in 
which he was able to deepen his knowledge of the Swedish language and Scandinavian 
culture. In addition, it was in Uppsala that Höfler would make life-long connections with 
academics such as the French Indo-Germanist Georges Dumézil (1898-1986) and Bjorn 
Collinder (1894-1983), renowned scholar of the Nordic and Finno-Ugric languages.” 
Along with his teaching responsibilities in Uppsala, Höfler worked on his professorial 
research project (habilitation) under the supervision of Rudolf Much. Further, in the sum- 
mer semester of 1930, he also enrolled himself as a visiting student at the University 
of Basel in order to hear the lectures of Andreas Heusler (1865-1940).°° Höfler com- 
pleted his postdoctoral thesis Totenheer - Kultbund — Fastnachtsspiel. Mit einem Anhang: 
Harlekin und die Harlungen in 1932,** receiving the venia legendi for »Germanische 


Altnordische Lehnwortstudien, published in Arkiv for nordisk filologi (part I in no. 47 (1931), 
pp. 248-297, part II and III in no. 48 (1932), pp. 1-30 & 213-241). This has led to mistaking the title of 
the publication for the title of Höfler’s dissertation, in particular in Birkhan 1988, p. 385, cf. UAW PH 
RA 9292, Höfler, Otto; UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 15.3.1937, p. 2, Lebenslauf 25.7.1953, p. 1. 

30 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 15.3.1937, p. 2. 

31 Höfler provides conflicting information concerning the timeframe of his appointment in Uppsala: 
in his curriculum vitae from 15.3.1937 he writes that he was hired in July 1928. Later, he writes he 
began the position in September. Here, Höfler is likely referring to the beginning of the winter semes- 
ter in Uppsala, which began in September, cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 15.3.1937, p. 2, Lebenslauf 
25.7.1953, p. 1; Gajek 2005, p. 327; Zimmermann 2003, p. 764. 

32 Cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 385; Birkhan 1992, pp. X-XI; Birkhan 2014, p. 216. 

33 Cf. Birkhan 1992, pp. X-XII; UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 15.3.1937, p. 2. As Birkhan notes, although 
Höfler disagreed with Heusler on various points in his general approach and view of German- 
Scandinavian literature and history, he highly respected him for his academic achievements. Heusler 
held a more critical view of a young Höfler, as he writes in a letter to Wilhelm Ranisch on the 24™ 
of January 1937: »Höfler war anno 30 einen Sommer hier, war auch einmal mein Nachtgast aufm Berg- 
mättli. Ein allerliebster Kerl, mit allen Reizen des Oesterreichers, dabei klug, scharfer Beobachter [. . .] 
Vor mehr als Jahresfrist schrieb ich ihm und deutete auch meine Zweifel gegen seine Thesen an. Seither 
schweigt er... ob ers übel nahm? Fanatiker darf man nicht messen mit der Elle landläufiger Höflich- 
keit«, cf. Heusler 1989, p. 613. For more information on Heusler’s view of Höfler, cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 403; 
Birkhan 1992, p. XII. 

34 As with his doctoral thesis, the title of Höfler’s postdoctoral thesis has been confused with its publi- 
cation title, cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 389; Birkhan 1992, p. XI. For Höfler’s own reference to the title, cf. 
Höfler 1934, p. XI fn. 1. However, the second and third parts of KGG (i.e., volume II) carry the title 
Totenheer und Fastnachtspiel. Über Kultische Geheimbünde der Germanen, as found in his written es- 
tate, cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Héfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1. Another inconsistency is the official year of 
Höfler’s habilitation. Although Höfler provides the date 1931 in his curriculum vitae from 25.7.1953, 
(see also Birkhan 1988, p. 385; Beck 2000, p. 31), the official habilitation certificate and the issue of the 
venia legendi are dated to 15.12.1932 (cf. UAW Personalakt Otto Höfler PH PA 2014, also for the official 
title of Höfler’s habilitation provided above). Höfler’s application is dated to 22.1.1932, corresponding 
to his comments in KGG I that the original manuscript (of all three parts of KGG) was completed 
in January 1932, cf. Höfler 1934, p. XI. 
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Sprachgeschichte and Altertumskunde«.”° Even though Höfler was otherwise occupied 
with his position in Uppsala, he spent the semester break in Vienna, (from May to August, 
correlating with the summer semester in Vienna) so that he could retain his new status.” 
Höfler intended to publish his thesis of three parts in two volumes — only the first of 
which would be completed, published as the first volume of KGG in 1934.” In the 
same year, he was appointed to the chair of German philology at the University of Kiel 
around the time that Much was given emeritus status,” leaving his chair at the University 
in Vienna vacant. According to Höfler, he had been considered to fill the position of his 
supervisor, which would no doubt have been the most desirable position of the two, but 
was not appointed due to political reasons.” Höfler’s nomination to the chair in Kiel, 
however, was a result of the intervention of Walther Wüst (1901-1993), the then curator 
of the SS Ahnenerbe and later rector at the University of Munich, as well as Heinrich 
Himmler (1900-1945), who not only promoted Höfler because of his academic qualifica- 
tions and his persuasive and enthusiastic lecturing style, which was popular with his 


35 The postdoctoral thesis (or: habilitation thesis, professorial thesis) refers to an advanced academic 
qualification traditionally achieved at European universities that is required by some universities in 
order to teach at a senior level and acquire a professorship. Venia legendi is a Latin term used to sig- 
nify the authorisation to teach at a university after completing a postdoctoral thesis. 

36 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 15.3.1937, p. 2. According to the research of Olaf Bockhorn, Höfler 
only taught as a private lecturer in Vienna during the summer semester of 1933, giving a single lecture 
on »Die sakralen Grundlagen des altgermanischen Staates« (The Sacral Roots of the Old Germanic 
state), cf. Bockhorn 1988, p. 71; Bockhorn 1994c, p. 483. 

37 For more information on parts II and III (i.e., the second volume) of KGG, see c. 1.3 and c. 4.6. 

38 Höfler’s official nomination in Kiel is from 9.1.1935, backdated to 1.12.1934. There are also inconsis- 
tencies in the title of Höfler’s chair in Kiel. Höfler writes in his curriculum vitae from 15.3.1937 that he 
was appointed to the chair of »>Germanistik und Neuere Deutsche Literaturgeschichte;, first as »per- 
sönlicher Ordinarius« and then as »planmässigen Ordinarius«, cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 
15.3.1937, p. 2. As per an official letter from Herr Vahlen (the Minister for Wissenschaft, Erziehung and 
Volksbildung at the time), from 9.1.1935, Höfler was appointed as Professor of Neuere Deutsche 
Sprache and Literaturgeschichte and as director of the seminar for Deutsche Philologie: »[. . .] verleihe 
ich [. . .] die durch das Ausscheiden des Professors Liepe freigewordene planmäßige Professur mit der 
Verpflichtung, die Neuere Deutsche Sprache und Literaturgeschichte in Vorlesungen und Ubungen zu 
vertreten. Zugleich ernenne ich Sie zum Direktor des Seminars für deutsche Philologie«, cf. Bayerische 
Hauptstaatsarchiv (BHStA), Personalakt Otto Höfler, MK 43770). According to a history of the Faculty of 
Philosophy in Kiel, the title of Höfler’s professorship was »Ordinarius für Germanistik und deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte«, cf. Jordan/Hofmann 1969, p. 229. Höfler later received an additional teaching re- 
sponsibility for Volkskunde (folklore studies) on 26.11.1936, cf. Jordan/Hofmann 1969, p. 229. 

39 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 15.3.1937, p. 2; »Fast gleichzeitig mit meiner Berufung nach Kiel war 
ich in Wien für die durch die Emeritierung R. Muchs frei gewordene Professur vorgeschlagen worden. 
Doch wurden mit mir keine Verhandlungen eingegangen, wobei man mich verstehen liess, dass dies 
nicht aus wissenschaftlichen Gründen geschehen sei. Zweifellos waren politische Faktoren entschei- 
dend im Spiel.« Walther Steinhauser was allocated as Much’s successor in Vienna in 1934, cf. Birkhan 
1992, p. XI; Bockhorn 1994c, p. 483. 
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students, but also out of interest for his postdoctoral thesis, of which Himmler and other 
SS members approved.” 

Höfler began lecturing in Kiel in December 1934, but after a few short years was 
promoted to professor for German philology and folklore at the University of Munich 
in the summer semester of 1938. This appointment was also a result of political ma- 
noeuvring on the part of Wüst and Himmler.“ During his tenure in Munich, Höfler 
was president of the Deutsches Wissenschaftliches Institut (German Academic Insti- 
tute) in Copenhagen from 1943 to 1944, which kept him between Denmark and Ger- 
many throughout this short period (until the winter semester of 1944-1945). He was 
also a member of the NS-Dozentenbund (National Socialist German Lecturers League), 
in addition to being active in other organs of the National Socialist movement, as will 
be discussed in more detail below (c. 1.1.2). At the end of the Second World War, Hö- 
fler was removed from his position at the University of Munich on account of his 
membership in the NSDAP and his involvement with the SS. 

Despite his close involvement in the politics of the NSDAP through academic avenues, 
Höfler was deemed only a »Mitläufer« (follower, or nominal member) of the National So- 
cialist movement by the Spruchkammer (court of arbitration) in Munich in the fall of 
1948.” Thereafter, the university in Munich was able to reemploy him in October 1950 as 
a lecturer for Scandinavian studies.** However, Höfler strived to reattain his former sta- 
tus and chair at the university before the end of the war, sparking great controversy at 
the faculty at the time. Several of Höfler’s colleagues vouched for his record as a lecturer 
to his benefit, supporting his reinstatement to the seminar for German philology after 
1948, whereas other faculty members argued strongly against his reappointment to his 
original position.” Höfler would eventually be barred from his former position at the 


40 Cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XI, see further Gajek 2005, pp. 339-341; Jordan/Hofmann 1969, pp. 227-230 on 
the circumstances of Höfler’s appointment in Kiel. See also Aschmann 2009, especially pp. 205-212 on 
Höfler’s appointment and his involvement with the National Socialist party during his tenure at the 
university. 

41 Cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XI, see further Gajek 2005, pp. 327-329, pp. 339-343 on the political circumstan- 
ces surrounding Höfler’s promotion to the chair in Munich. The official title of his professorship in 
Munich was »Ordinarius fiir Germanische Philologie und Volkskunde«. The nomination is officially 
dated to 1.10.1938, cf. BHStA MK 43770: Bayerisches Staatsministerium für Unterricht und Kultus to 
Höfler, 27.8.1938 (here cited after Gajek 2005, p. 328 fn. 23). 

42 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 25.7.1953, p. 1. 

43 Cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XIII; Zernack 2005b, pp. 54-55. Zernack notes that a copy of the sentence from 
the Spruchkammer in Munich is found in Höfler’s personnel documents in the university archive, see 
UAM PA Höfler as well as his curriculum vitae from 25.7.1953, p. 1. 

44 Cf. Zernack 2005b for a detailed examination of the stages of Höfler’s reemployment after the Sec- 
ond World War at the university in Munich, based on files from the UAM and BHStA, here p. 59. 

45 For example, see the written support for Höfler’s qualifications by the Austrian art historian Hans 
Sedlmayr (among other scholars) in a Sondervotum concerning the occupation of the chair for »Altger- 
manistik:, cf. UAM Sen-I-243 pp. 1-4; UAM Sen-I-240a, pp. 1-3. 
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seminar for German philology and denied his original venia as well.“ Nonetheless, he 
was appointed »Privatdozent« (private lecturer) and »außerplanmäßiger Professor: (ad- 
junct or associate professor) for »>Germanische Philologie und Volkskunde« in January of 
1953 and thus not to his original position as a »Ordinarius (full professor) or with his orig- 
inal venia for German philology.’ A year later, in March of 1954, Höfler was assigned to 
teach at the newly-created seminar for »Nordic philology and Germanische Altertum- 
skunde«, receiving the designation as »außerordentlichen Professor auf Lebenszeit mit 
Rechten und Pflichten eines ordentlichen Professors« (a tenured associate or adjunct pro- 
fessor with the rights and responsibilities of a full professor).*® Höfler was deeply disap- 
pointed with the decision, which he considered an abjection in comparison to his former 
standing at the university.” When he was offered a full professorship for German philol- 
ogy at the University of Vienna in 1957 (as the successor to the Germanist Dietrich Kralik), 
he readily accepted.” Höfler finally occupied the academic chair he believed he de- 
served — that of his former teacher, Rudolf Much. Later, Höfler served as the managing 
director of the institute from 1957 to 1967 and was also made an official member of the 
Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften (Austrian Academy of Sciences) in 1964.°' 
He taught at the university in Vienna until his retirement in 1971; yet, he remained active 
at the university as an emeritus professor for several years, giving regular lectures and 
seminars. His last lecture series titled »Mythos und Heldensage« was held during the 
winter semester of 1983-1984, at the ripe age of 82.°° 


46 Cf. Zernack 2005b, in particular pp. 55-64 for details on the various applications and complicated 
proceedings at the university with regard to Höfler’s reemployment after 1945 and the opposition of the 
faculty to Höfler’s redesignation to his earlier position and teaching responsibilities. The opposition of 
the faculty appeared to lie in the nature of Höfler’s research, strongly tied to the völkisch, racist ideology 
of the NS-period, and in internal disagreements between faculty members and the seminar for German 
philology that stemmed all the way back to Höfler’s original appointment in Munich in 1938. 

47 Here the exact denomination of Höfler’s appointment has been confirmed through access to the 
official certificate from January 1953, cf. UAM PA Höfler, Urkunde von 30.1.1953; this is also cited in 
Zernack 2005b, p. 59; Gajek 2005, pp. 328-329, see also Beck 2000, p. 31. 

48 The seminar for »Skandinavische Philologie had already been founded in 1952 (cf. Zernack 2005b 
for further details on the complicated circumstances of its creation). With Höfler’s instatement, it was 
changed to the seminar for »Nordische Philologie und Germanische Altertumskunde« to reflect his 
venia legendi, cf. Zernack 2005b, p. 64. As conflicting information about the denomination of Höfler’s 
appointments in 1953 and 1954 has surfaced, the denomination has been confirmed here through ac- 
quirement of the original certificate in the UAM, cf. UAM PA Höfler, Urkunde von 31.3.1954. See also 
Birkhan 1988, p. 386 on Höfler’s appointment in 1954. 

49 Cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 386; Birkhan 1992, p. XIII; Zernack 2005b, p. 55. 

50 Cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XIII. 

51 Cf. Birkhan 1988, pp. 386-387. 

52 Höfler gave regular lectures and seminars in both the summer and winter semesters from 
1971-1974; from 1974 onwards, he taught only in the winter semester. This information was provided 
by a colleague of the UAW, Dr Ulrike Denk, who kindly searched through previous university calen- 
dars on my behalf to find this information. 

53 Cf. Vorlesungsverzeichnis der Universitat Wien, Wintersemester 1983/1984. 
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Höfler’s research oeuvre encompasses a variety of academic fields that together 
reflect his approach to scholarship and research objectives as a whole. He was versed 
in not only classical, German and Scandinavian philology, but was also familiar with 
folklore studies, classical ethnology, cultural morphology and history of religions. Al- 
though an expert in medieval Norse and German language and literature, he also pub- 
lished on (early) modern literature. Perhaps most evident is his life-long occupation 
with the works of Goethe, his interest in which is inseparable from his essays on cul- 
tural morphology.” His most noted works are his postdoctoral thesis, KGG, his lecture 
on Germanic cultural continuity »Das germanische Kontinuitätsproblem«, Germa- 
nisches Sakralkönigtum, Siegfried, Arminius und die Symbolik and Verwandlungskulte, 
Volkssagen und Mythen.” Yet this is only a narrow selection of Höfler’s published re- 
search.” In his early career, he concentrated on religious aspects of »Germanic cul- 
ture«. In the latter half thereof, after the Second World War, he focused on linguistic- 
historical topics and cultural morphology.” However, Höfler’s belief in the religious 
roots of Germanic history and culture still remain evident in several of his later pub- 
lications, such as in his last monograph Verwandlungskulte, Volkssagen und Mythen.” 
In all, his works reflect a passionate interest in a wide variety of topics on linguistics, 
history, religion, folklore and literature — all of which for Höfler could be applied in 
the study of the different facets of a »gemeingermanische Kultur: (shared Germanic 
culture) that he sought to illuminate, attempting to make historical sources relevant 
for modernity. 

As a teacher and mentor, Höfler was highly admired by his students.” Indeed, he 
took on several doctoral students throughout his career, many of which became es- 
teemed scholars themselves in German and Scandinavian studies or folkloristics.°° 
Helmut Birkhan, one of Höfler’s closest students from his time in Vienna, notes that 
many of his students were influenced by his personality.°' He writes: 


54 Cf. Höfler 1932c; Höfler 1972a; Höfler 1972b. See also multiple articles published in Höfler 1992. See 
also Birkhan 1988, pp. 394-396 on Höfler’s fascination with Goethe and further c. 6.7 below. 

55 Cf. Höfler 1934; Höfler 1938; Höfler 1952a; Höfler 1961; Höfler 1973. 

56 Two lists of Höfler’s works have been published to date, which serve as an important reference for 
the present thesis, cf. fn. 2 above. 

57 Birkhan divides Höfler’s works into these three main groups: religious historical studies, linguistic 
studies and works on cultural morphology, cf. Birkhan 1988, pp. 389-396. 

58 Cf. Höfler 1973. See c. 4.5 and c. 6.1 for further discussion. 

59 Cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XIII; Birkhan 2014, especially pp. 215-216; Rassem 1987. 

60 Cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XIV for a list of Höfler’s students who later became successful academics. Some 
of his most notable students include Heinrich Beck (Skandinavistik, Bonn), Helmut Birkhan (Altgerma- 
nistik and Germanische Linguistik, Vienna), Klaus Düwel (Skandinavistik and Altgermanistik, Göttin- 
gen), Otto Gschwantler (Skandinavistik, Vienna), Edith Marold (Skandinavistik, Kiel), Hermann 
Reichert (Altgermanistik and Germanische Namenkunde, Vienna) and Kurt Schiert (Skandinavistik, 
Munich). 

61 Kurt Schier, emeritus professor at the Ludwig-Maximilian-University in Munich and a student of 
Höfler’s between 1954 and 1957, describes Höfler as an enthusiastic and inspiring teacher. He was 
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In comparison to the rather convoluted course of studies before his arrival in Vienna, his 
warmth and open-mindedness, the tolerance with which he allowed himself to be contradicted 
in seminars [. . .] seemed so appealing that there was hardly anyone who thought to become 
more involved in Old German studies that would not have fallen under his spell.®? 


Further, Höfler radiated an infectious enthusiasm in his lectures and harboured a sin- 
gular relationship to his research, in which it was noticed that »[. . .] the topic was 
close to his heart, the complex of problems touched on something existential.«® Al- 
though his students appeared to have admired his general teaching style, they note — 
at least those from his later career in Vienna — that they were also very critical of 
Höfler’s theories and research concept.™ Thus, it is argued that although Höfler 
clearly influenced his students, a school of thought or »Denkschule« shaped after his 
teachings did not exist. Several of his students intended to discuss the validity of 
Höfler’s major theories in an informal conference; however, such a meeting never 
took place. Héfler’s students have commemorated their teacher and his breadth of 


known to hold long lectures and often made several excurses from the main topic, such that he sel- 
dom came to the end of his lecture. Schier also fondly remembers Höfler’s »Saturday seminars«, which 
he would host in his own living room in Grünwald (near Munich). Höfler would invite select students 
and colleagues from other departments to discuss a variety of topics — always expecting a high de- 
gree of background knowledge from his students. This information is taken from an informal lecture 
given by Schier on the 2" of November 2016 as part of the graduate-level seminar »Otto Höfler Revis- 
ited« held by Prof. Dr Wilhelm Heizmann in the winter semester of 2016/2017 in Munich. 

62 Birkhan 1992, p. XIII. This statement stems from Birkhan’s foreword to Kleine Schriften, a collec- 
tion of various rare and previously unpublished essays by Höfler. The full German text is as follows: 
»Fast alle Studenten Höflers wurden von seiner Persönlichkeit beeinflußt, ja mitgeprägt. Gegenüber 
dem ziemlich verzopften Studienbetrieb vor seiner Ankunft in Wien wirkten seine menschliche 
Wärme und Aufgeschlossenheit, die Toleranz, mit der er sich in den Seminaren Widerspruch gefallen 
ließ [. . .] so anziehend, daß es von jenen, die sich stärker in der Altgermanistik zu engagieren ge- 
dachten, kaum einen gab, der ihm nicht verfallen wäre.« 

63 Birkhan 2014, p. 216. The full German text is as follows: »Das dritte, was uns beeindruckte, war, 
daß man ihm anmerkte, daß ihm die Thematik wirklich am Herzen lag, die Problematik etwas Exis- 
tentielles berührte.« Birkhan also recalls fond memories as part of the »Drachenrunde«, a group of 
students that formed around Höfler. These students participated in advanced seminars and excur- 
sions with their teacher, cf. Birkhan 2014 in general for a first-hand statement of life as a student of 
both Höfler’s and Richard Wolfram’s in the 1950s and 1960s in Vienna, here p. 217. 

64 Cf. Birkhan 1988, pp. 387-388; Birkhan 2014, p. 216; Birkhan in Ranzmaier 2005, pp. 193-197. 

65 Although Birkhan speaks of »Höfler-Schüler« (Höfler students) (cf. Birkhan 2003, p. 163; Birkhan 
2014, p. 216), he doesn’t speak of a »Höfler-Schule«. However, there are certainly examples of students 
of Höfler’s from the 1930s and 1940s who carried on his research style and adopted his theories with- 
out criticism, such as Stig Wikander and Rudolf Siemsen, cf. c. 4.8. 

66 In a collective response to the critical article by Jan Hirschbiegel on Höfler’s Germanic continuity 
theory and general völkisch view of scholarship (cf. Hirschbiegel 1992), a number of Höfler’s students, 
including Heinrich Beck, Helmut Birkhan, Klaus Düwel, Edith Marold and Kurt Schier note that they 
intended to organise such a discussion in order to determine »[. . .] den im engeren Sinn fachwissen- 
schaftlichen Wert oder Unwert von Höflers Theorien (Kontinuitätstheorie, Sakralkönigtum, »Entfal- 
tungstheorie« in der Linguistik usw.)« ([. . .] the strictly speaking academic value or non-value of 
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scholarly interests in the form of two Festschriften (commemorative volumes) for his 
65™ and 75 birthdays as well as a volume of rare and unpublished articles (Kleine 
Schriften) published in 1992.°” 

Höfler’s students also fondly remember Hanna Höfler (born Spitzy), the former 
widow of Höfler’s close friend and fellow »Much-Schtiler:, Robert Stumpfl, who died in a 
fatal car accident in 1937.°® Hanna and Höfler were married in 1939 and remained to- 
gether until Höfler’s death during the night of the 24™ to 25" of August in Vienna in 1987. 
Höfler did not have any biological children, but fathered the children of Hanna and Rob- 
ert Stumpfl (Monika, Hans and Maria, born in 1932, 1934 and 1938, respectively).‘° 

Of significance for the contextualisation and analysis of Höfler’s theses is his gen- 
eral world-view and correlating approach to his career as a researcher. His works find 
themselves between the cleft of historism and historical positivism at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, underscored by a holistic, anti-rationalist view of society and cul- 
ture.” Höfler’s research is underlined by his writings on cultural morphology and ge- 
stalt theory, interests that stem from his paternal upbringing and the influence of the 
father of gestalt theory, Christian von Ehrenfels (1859-1932), in addition to Höfler’s life- 
long love of Goethe.” Further is Höfler’s »Haßliebe« (love-hate relationship) towards 
the philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), aspects of which are found through- 
out his research.” Moreover, his world-view is characterised by a deep-seated aversion 
to the stringency of rationalism, which collided with his personal belief in the validity 
of human experience — of irrational experience — at the seat of culture and society. 
This anti-rationalist mode of thought is derived from various sources, from the philoso- 
phy of Ludwig Klages (1872-1956) and Rudolf Otto’s (1869-1937) research on the irra- 
tional religious experience, to the works of Othmar Spann (1878-1950) and Alfred 
Baeumler (1887-1968) — the latter are mentioned in his foreword to KGG I — who 
in addition to their holistic, anti-positivistic approaches to research, also underlined 
the importance of the community over the individualistic developments of modern 


Höfler’s theories (continuity theory, sacral kinship, »Entfaltungstheorie« in linguistics etc.), cf. Hunke 
et al. 1993, p. 304. My own search through the administration office at the institute in Munich did not 
yield any traces of such a meeting. In the winter semester of 2016, Prof. Dr Wilhelm Heizmann did 
organise a Master’s-level seminar to discuss Höfler’s main theses, cf. fn. 14 above. A subsequent con- 
ference to question the validity of Höfler’s theses based on modern research was planned, but did not 
come to fruition. 

67 Cf. Birkhan/Gschwantler (eds.) 1968; Birkhan (ed.) 1976; Birkhan 1992. 

68 For more information on Robert Stumpfl, cf. c. 3.5.3. 

69 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf, 25.7.1953 p. 1; Birkhan 1988, p. 386. 

70 Cf. Zernack 2005b, pp. 69-71. Zernack discusses Höfler’s holistic research approach in detail, see 
also Birkhan 1992, p. IX and c. 6.1 below. 

71 Cf. Birkhan 1988, pp. 396-398. Birkhan is the first to point towards the influence of von Ehrenfels, 
a close friend of Höfler’s father, and his research on gestalt theory for Höfler’s own research. 

72 Cf. Birkhan 1988, pp. 396-398. 
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society.” In all, Höfler’s world-view and research concept can be described by the 
idea of »Wissenschaft vom Volk«’* — a traditional, holistic approach to the study of 
history and culture conceived by the Brothers Grimm, making Höfler »[....] a late 
descendent of the great founders of our field of study«.” He considered his profes- 
sion to be founded in the idea of illuminating the past for the service of the present, 
that is, he considered it a responsibility as a scholar to uncover those aspects of the 
past that would instil confidence in the future of a nation and its people — a 
strongly ideological research approach.’ All of these influences on Höfler’s aca- 
demic and personal world- view, translating into his approach to research, will be 
further discussed on hand concrete examples.” 

Also relevant for the present study is Höfler’s religious background. Höfler was 
raised a Catholic and remained a member of the Catholic Church his entire life, al- 
though it has been noted that he was more of a traditionalist than a devout orthodox 
Catholic.”® None of Höfler’s published works speak directly to Catholicism or its 
teachings; however, holism (also a main characteristic of Catholic religion) and Hö- 
fler’s general religiosity, that is, his interest and belief in the religious substance of 
»‚German-Germanic culture, is reflected in his research theories and approach, as is 
discussed below. Höfler remained a Catholic despite his membership in the NSDAP 
and involvement with the SS Ahnenerbe, whose members purported the revival of a 
pagan-Germanic religious movement.” 

This concludes the biographical sketch of Höfler’s life and career. Yet a major as- 
pect of his personal and professional life — his involvement with the National Social- 
ist movement in Austria and later with the NSDAP and SS Ahnenerbe in Germany — is 
missing, and will be elaborated on in the following section. His involvement with 
National Socialism would have a major impact on the development of his academic 
career. Further, and most significantly, the nature of the relation of his research to 


73 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. XII. 

74 This is a quote from Höfler’s foreword to KGG I, cf. Höfler 1934, p. XI. 

75 Birkhan 1988, p. 404; »[. . .] einen späten Nachfahren der großen Begründer unserer Wissenschaft«. 
76 This is most blatantly expressed in the review Höfler wrote of Vilhelm Peter Gronbech’s Kultur 
und Religion der Germanen, cf. Höfler 1937b, p. 193. 

77 Various scholars have already identified the significance of such individuals as Friedrich Nietz- 
sche, Ferdinand Tönnies, Rudolf Otto, Ludwig Klages, Othmar Spann, Alfred Baeumler and Christian 
von Ehrenfels for understanding Höfler’s research, cf. e.g., Arvidsson 2006, pp. 209-238; Birkhan 1988; 
Birkhan 1992; Birkhan 2014; Zernack 2005b; Zimmermann 1994; Zimmermann 1995. It is the purpose 
of this study to deepen existing arguments and provide further concrete examples of the correlation 
of the modes of thought of such individuals with Höfler’s research, see c. 1.3 below. 

78 Cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 398; Birkhan 1992, p. XIII; Birkhan 2014, p. 222. 

79 Birkhan confirms that Höfler would have had to renounce his religion to join the SS and that this 
was the reason he did not officially become a member, cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XIII; Birkhan 2014, p. 222. For 
further information on the SS Ahnenerbe, cf. Kater 2006. 
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the ideologies of the National Socialist and völkisch movements also factors into the 
analysis and reception of his theories. 


1.1.2 Otto Höfler and National Socialism 


Otto Höfler’s involvement with the NSDAP and his sympathies for the National Social- 
ist movement are indisputable, the details thereof have already been the subject of in- 
depth analysis. Nonetheless, any discussion of Höfler’s research must be carried out 
with the recognition of the depth of his engagement in the National Socialist regime. 
Thus, an overview of his participation in the National Socialist movement and politi- 
cal involvement during the Third Reich will be presented here, with the purpose of 
contextualising his career and research. 

Höfler already became involved in the völkisch-nationalist movement during his 
studies in Vienna in the 1920s. This is confirmed by his curriculum vitae from 1937, 
part of his application to the university in Munich, in which he clearly wished to 
prove his loyalty to the National Socialist regime." Therein, Höfler writes that he had 
joined the Wiener Akademischer Verein der Germanisten (Academic Society of Ger- 
manists in Vienna) in 1921. This society required written statements from its members 
confirming their »German-Arian heritage« and enthusiasm for the German-völkisch 
movement.” Höfler remained a member of this society throughout the duration of 
his studies in Vienna, even serving as chairman.® Aspiring to prove his loyalty to the 


80 Articles that thoroughly examine Höfler’s involvement in the NSDAP and other organs of the Third 
Reich and the relation between his research (specifically on Männerbünde) and the National Socialist 
movement include: Arvidsson 2006, pp. 178-238, especially pp. 207-232; Birkhan 1988; Bockhorn 1988; 
Bockhorn 1994a; Bockhorn 1994c; Gajek 2005; Heiber 1966, pp. 551-553; Heiber 1991, p. 396; Hirschbie- 
gel 1992; Leszczynska 2009, pp. 293-354, in particular pp. 322-354; Schmid 2002; von Schnurbein 1990; 
Schramka 1986; von See 1987, pp. 356-362; von See 1994b; Zimmermann 1994; Zimmermann 1995. See 
also the following articles that discuss Höfler’s stance on National Socialism and anti-Semitism: Bir- 
khan 1992; Birkhan 2014; Birkhan in Ranzmaier 2005, pp. 193-197. Moreover, Gerd Simon has compiled 
a list of archival documents (i.e., letters, correspondences) from the Berlin Document Center (BDC) 
and other archives pertaining to his involvement in the NSDAP and SS Ahnenerbe. These documents, 
accessible online, provide further evidence of the extent of Höfler’s sympathies and engagement for 
the Third Reich: url: http: ‚simon/nordistikchr.pd] [Last accessed 
on October 31°, 2022]. The above articles along with Simon’s archival research provide a comprehen- 
sive understanding of Höfler’s life and political participation during the Third Reich and serve as the 
basis for the present discussion. 

81 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf, 15.3.1937, see also Gajek 2005, p. 329 and Heiber 1991, p. 369 who 
cite Höfler’s Lebenslauf. 

82 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf, 15.3.1937, pp. 2-3. The full German citation reads: »Seit 1921 gehörte 
ich dem Wiener Akademischen Verein der Germanisten an, der von seinen Mitgliedern schriftliche 
ehrenwörtliche Erklärung deutsch-arischer Abkunft und deutsch-völkischer Gesinnung verlangt.« 

83 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf, 15.3.1937, pp. 2-3. 
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Third Reich, he also mentions an encounter with Adolf Hitler in the summer of 1922 
(he had heard one of his speeches in Vienna) and joined the O.T. (Ordnertruppe) 
shortly afterwards, which would later become the SA (Sturmabteilung).** Höfler 
writes that he actively served in the SA until the winter of 1923/1924, performing 
»Saaldienst« for mass-meetings that would take place five to six times a week.® From 
the summer of 1928 until the end of 1934, he taught at the university in Uppsala, Swe- 
den, his employment with the Swedish state preventing him from becoming an offi- 
cial member of the NSDAP at the time.®° He notes that as the only German lecturer at 
the university, he still had the opportunity to exercise cultural-political influence, 
even though he was subjected to attacks from anti-German groups during his ten- 
ure.®’ His personal conviction for the National Socialist movement is also confirmed 
in a letter from the 26™ of November 1937 to Bernhard Rust (1883-1945), leader of the 
Reichsministerium für Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung (Reich Ministry of 
Science, Education and Culture) from 1934-1945, in which he states that he was an 
»Austrian National Socialist«.°® Höfler became a provisional member of the NSDAP in 
the same year.” 

Höfler was active in various organisations of the NSDAP in Germany beginning 
with his tenure in Kiel and continuing after his appointment to the university in Mu- 
nich, contributing to and implementing the academic agenda of the party.” He actively 


84 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf, 15.3.1937, p. 3. 

85 UAM PA Hofler, Lebenslauf, 15.3.1937, p. 3. See further Gajek 2005, p. 330. 

86 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf, 15.3.1937, p. 3. 

87 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf, 15.3.1937, p. 3. According to the original text, Höfler writes: »Doch 
hatte ich als einziger deutscher Lehrer an der Universität Upsala [sic!] — der grössten von Schweden — 
natürlich viel Gelegenheit zu kulturpolitischer Wirkung, auch persönlicher Art [. . .] Obgleich ich de- 
shalb verschiedenen Angriffen vonseiten der — in Skandinavien besonders seit 1930 immer hitziger 
werdenden — deutschfeindlichen Gruppen ausgesetzt war, Konnte ich doch ziemlich viel erreichen, be- 
sonders in wissenschaftspolitischer Hinsicht.« 

88 Höfler writes that he considers himself to be an »österreichischen Nationalsozialisten«, cited here 
after Gajek 2005, p. 332, originating from the Berlin Document Center (BDC): Personalakte Otto Höfler, 
Höfler an Rust, 26.11.1937. 

89 Further, Höfler’s membership application to the NSDAP also correlates to his discussions with the 
university in Munich for his intended promotion. His membership in the party was thus highly rele- 
vant for his appointment to the seminar there. Gajek points out that Höfler applied for membership 
in 1937, which remained provisional during a two-year probation period until 1939. Birkhan also dis- 
cusses Höfler’s admission into the party, dated to 1939 (backdated to 1937, as members were no longer 
accepted after the end of this year), based on archival documents in the Bundesarchiv Berlin and Ber- 
lin Document Center, cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 401; Gajek 2005, p. 331, fn. 48. 

90 Esther Gajek’s research provides significant details of Höfler’s involvement in organisations of the 
NSDAP during his tenure in Kiel and Munich based on archival documents. Her article is an impera- 
tive read for any interested Höfler-reader for a summary of the gravidity of his participation in the 
National Socialist movement, see Gajek 2005, here p. 333. Research from Nina Schmid’s unpublished 
Master’s thesis also provides further information on Höfler’s activities for the NSDAP and SS Ahne- 
nerbe, see Schmid 2002, especially pp. 40-79 as well as Gerd Simon’s catalogue, see fn. 80 above. 
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worked for the NS-Dozentenbund (National Socialist German Lecturers’ League) as 
early as 1935 and organised conferences and held lectures as a member of the Wissen- 
schaftliche Akademie des NS-Dozentenbundes (Academic Academy of the National 
Socialist German Lecturers’ League).”’ Höfler also worked for the Reichsinstitut für 
Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands (Reich Institute for the History of the New Ger- 
many) as early as 1936, tasked with the role as expert on Scandinavian countries 
and contact for the field of Germanic philology across Germany.” It was through 
Höfler’s involvement with the Reichsinstitut that he composed and held his lecture 
»Das germanische Kontinuitätsproblem« (The Germanic Continuity Problem) at the 
Deutscher Historikertag in Erfurt in July of 1937, which was widely praised, even by 
high-ranking officials in the SS Ahnenerbe.” Moreover, Höfler was active in the 
Deutsche Akademie (German Academy), an academic organisation originally founded 
in 1924, from 1938-1945 as a member of the committee for »Deutsche Volkskunde« and 
as a board member.“ 

During his tenure in Munich, Höfler was also president of the Deutsches Wissen- 
schaftliches Institut (German Academic Institute) in Copenhagen from April 1943 
to December 1944.”° Little is known of his exact activities for the institute during this 


91 Cf. Gajek 2005, p. 347 and p. 332 in which the time span 1941-45 is given (misleadingly). Gajek cites 
a letter from Höfler in 1935 confirming his involvement in the league at an earlier date, but notes that 
after the Second World War, he only acknowledged having officially been a member of the NS- 
Dozentenbund from 1941-45, see the archival documents cited by Gajek from UAM PA Höfler. Such 
lectures held for the conferences of the academy include »Die politische Leistung der Völkerwander- 
ungszeit« (The Political Achievement of the Migration Period), held in May 1938 and »Volkskunde und 
politische Geschichte« (Folklore and Political History) held in June 1939, both later published, cf. Hö- 
fler 1939 (see p. 2, where Höfler is named a member of the Academic Academy of the National Socialist 
Lecturers’ League at the university in Kiel) and Höfler 1940d respectively. Gajek provides a critical 
overview of both of these articles, also pointing out that both articles were re-printed in Kleine Schrif- 
ten (cf. Höfler 1992), without mention of their original conception for the conferences organised by the 
NS-Dozentenbund, cf. Gajek 2005, pp. 347-348 fn. 178 and 179. See also c. 5.2 below for further analysis 
on Höfler 1940d with regard to Höfler’s Germanic cultural continuity theory. 

92 Cf. Heiber 1966 on the formation of the Reichsinstitut and its agenda as well as on its director, 
Walter Frank. For Höfler’s involvement with the Reichsinstitut, cf. Heiber 1966, pp. 551-533, p. 604; 
Gajek 2005, pp. 349-352; Zimmermann 1995, p. 216. Both Zimmermann and Gajek note that archival 
material has not provided further information on Höfler’s function for the institute. 

93 Cf. Höfler 1938 (first published by the Reichsinstitut in 1937). Gajek notes that the lecture was also 
translated into Dutch and published in 1943 in the journal Volksche Wacht 8. It was also provided as a 
special reproduction to Sievers and Himmler by Höfler in 1937, cf. Gajek 2005, pp. 351-352, in particu- 
lar fn. 208. For discussion of this publication and Höfler’s continuity theory, see c. 5.2 below. Further- 
more, Höfler is known to have given two other lectures in association with the Reichsinstitut, one of 
which, »Friedrich Gundolf und das Judentum in der Literaturwissenschaft« would be published in 
1940, cf. Höfler 1940b; Gajek 2005, pp. 351-352; Heiber 1966, pp. 552-553 and fn. 116 and 121 below. 

94 Cf. Gajek 2005, p. 352, who also notes that further information on the academy can be found in 
Harvolk 1990. 

95 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf 25.7.1953, p. 1; Gajek 2005, p. 353. 
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period. Archive correspondences reveal contradictory evaluations of Höfler’s role, 
from his own statement that he led the institute as an »wissenschaftliches, nicht als 
propagandistisches« (academic, not as a propagandic) organisation, to accusations 
that he had transformed the institute into an »Organ der Gestapo« (organ of the 
Gestapo).”° 

But at the centre of Höfler’s involvement with the National Socialist movement 
are his strong relations with the officials of the SS and SS Ahnenerbe, including Hein- 
rich Himmler, Walther Wüst, Bernhard Rust and Wolfram Sievers. As mentioned 
above, the SS took a special interest in Höfler’s postdoctoral thesis, KGG, especially 
Himmler and Wüst,” who through their academic-political manoeuvring promoted 
Höfler to his positions in Kiel and in Munich.” Höfler may not have explicitly written 
KGG for the SS or the National Socialist movement, but he clearly believed in the rele- 
vance of his research for the cultural-political status quo, as is shown through his de- 
termination to complete the remaining two parts (that is, the second volume) of KGG. 
For this purpose, Höfler applied for a reduction in his teaching obligations in the sum- 
mer semester of 1937. In his application, he describes the main research points of 
the second volume of KGG, »[. . .] which is certainly also of current importance, since 
here the political constructiveness of the Germanic peoples is discussed«, and thus 
emphasises the cultural-political significance of his research.” Höfler’s request would 
be granted,’°° yet the second volume of KGG was never published, even though the 
contents thereof would surely have interested Himmler and other officials of the SS 
Ahnenerbe." 

The significance of Höfler’s Geheimbund theory for the SS lies in particular with 
Himmler’s personal view of »>Germanic culture< and his own ideology surrounding the 
National Socialist movement.’ Höfler’s representation of the »Germanic peoples: as 
warriors and initiators of a deeply religious cult of the dead appealed directly to the 


96 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, letter from Höfler to Gerlach, undated, cited after Gajek 2005, p. 353. See Gajek 
2005, pp. 353-354 and Hausmann 2001, pp. 197-210 for further details on Höfler’s role as president of the 
German Academic Institute in Copenhagen and the accusations of his Danish colleague Hammerich. 

97 For further information on Walther Wüst, an Indo-Germanist and curator of the SS Ahnenerbe, cf. 
Schreiber 2008. 

98 Cf. fn. 40 and 41 above. 

99 UAM PA Höfler, letter to the Reichs- und Preußischen Minister für Wissenschaft, Erziehung und 
Volksbildung, Kiel, 8.3.1937, p. 2; »[. . .] denen gewiß auch aktuelle Bedeutung zukommt, da hier zu- 
letzt die Frage nach der politischen Schöpferkraft der Germanen zur Erörterung steht«. 

100 Höfler’s release from his teaching obligations for the summer semester of 1937 was confirmed on 
30.3.1937 by the Reichs- und Preußischen Minister für Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung, cf. 
UAM PA Höfler. 

101 This is also similarly noted in Weifßmann 2004, pp. 56-57. For further discussion of the contents 
of the unpublished sections of KGG, see c. 1.3 and c. 4.6 below. 

102 For detailed discussion on Heinrich Himmler, his ideology and his role as leader of the SS, see for 
example Ackermann 1970. 
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mystic dimensions of Himmler’s SS (later Waffen-SS) and the SS Totenkopfverbände, 
the organisation tasked with managing the concentration and extermination camps for 
Nazi Germany.” Yet Himmler’s occult ideology can by no means be equated with a 
general ideology: of National Socialism. Even Hitler is known to have distanced himself 
from distinct concepts of Germanentum.’™ In actuality, there were several characterisa- 
tions of the ancient »>Germanic peoples, believed to be the ancestors of the modern Ger- 
man nation, circulating in academic and popular settings at the time, in some cases 
leading to heated, ideological debate. For example, one of Höfler’s academic rivals, 
Bernhard Kummer (1897-1962), argued based on his own interpretation of Old Norse 
sagas that the ancient »>Germanic peoples: were largely pacifists, leading a simple, de- 
vout life as rural farmers — a characterisation that could not be more different from 
Höfler’s own.” Höfler and his research had the support of the SS and SS Ahnenerbe, 
whereas Kummer and his work was favoured by the Amt Rosenberg, a different think- 
tank run by Alfred Rosenberg (1893-1946), the »head ideologue« of the NSDAP.'°° These 
opposing concepts of the ancient ancestors of the German people, and the highly per- 
sonal, political in-fighting between Höfler, Kummer and their respective supporters, 
led to a form of identity crisis in the National Socialist movement, underlining the re- 
gime’s ambiguous position on Germanentum and Germanen-ideology in the mid-1930s.” 
Indeed, Höfler’s research on Germanic Geheimbiinde raised alarms for many significant 


103 Cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 400; Gajek 2005, pp. 333-339; Hasenfratz 1982a, pp. 162-163. For a discussion 
of Höfler’s research in regard to the SS and NSDAP by a member of the new-right in modern Germany, 
cf. WeifSmann 2004, pp. 53-60. For further information on Himmler and the SS Ahnenerbe in relation 
to the research of the »Germanic peoples, cf. Ackermann 1970, in particular pp. 53-56, p. 108. More- 
over, for an analysis of the role of cult-ideology and ritual in the National Socialist movement, cf. Von- 
dung 1971, pp. 159-209. 

104 Cf. Mees 2004. 

105 For more discussion on Bernhard Kummer, cf. c. 3.4 below. 

106 Cf. Arvidsson 2006, pp. 178-207; Lixfeld 1994a; Lixfeld 1994b; Lixfeld 1994c on Alfred Rosenberg 
and the Amt Rosenberg in relation to the study of religion and folklore studies during the Third Reich. 
107 The academic debate between Kummer and Höfler, which began with Höfler’s criticism of 
Kummer’s dissertation, Midgards Untergang (Midgard’s Downfall, cf. Kummer 1927), in a lengthy foot- 
note in KGG, (cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 335-339 fn. 169) and spanned over various articles in the mid-1930s 
(cf. Höfler 1935; Kummer 1935a; Kummer 1935b; Kummer 1935c; Kummer 1937), escalated rapidly into 
an ideological debate between factions of the SS Ahnenerbe and the Amt Rosenberg, documented in 
Germanien, journal of the SS Ahnenerbe, but also in other articles, such as in the scathing review of 
Höfler’s research by Harald Spehr and in Matthes Zeigler’s (a follower of Rosenberg’s) summary on 
the debate, cf. Spehr 1936, Ziegler 1936. Also noteworthy is the exposé by Walther Wüst, »Das beden- 
kliche und Gefahrliche in der Germanenauffassung von Dr Berhnhard Kummer, besonders im Hin- 
blick auf die SS«, published online by Gerd Simon from the BA BDC, cf. 
[Last accessed on October 31* 2022]. Simon notes that the 
report may not have been written by Wüst, but rather by Sievers, Joseph Plassmann or even Höfler. 
Documents from the Reichssicherheitshauptamt titled »Personalaktenfragments Otto Höfler« (RSHA 
362, Syn. 268) found in the archive of the Institute of National Remembrance-Commission for the Pros- 
ecution of Crimes against the Polish Nation (founded in 1998) also provide further illumination on the 
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figures of the NSDAP, who argued that the »German-Germanic peoples: could not be as- 
sociated with ecstatic-daemonic religious cult.’ Eventually, the rural, down-to-earth 
image of the »Germanic ancestors: would be favoured over Höfler’s Odin-worshiping 
Geheimbünde.'° 

Although Höfler never became a member of the SS,” he nonetheless worked for 
the SS Ahnenerbe during his tenure in Kiel and throughout his years as professor in 
Munich."' Next to publishing in the pseudo-academic journal of the SS Ahnenerbe, 


controversy surrounding Höfler and Kummer. In particular, a critical report on Höfler by the histo- 
rian of religions Hermann Mandel, a colleague of Höfler’s in Kiel, titled »Die germanenkundlichen 
Streitlage der Gegenwart (Höfler-Kummer) und ihre rassisch-weltanschauliche Tragweite«, empha- 
sises the extent to which this feud between the two scholars had turned into a source of controversy 
within the party, cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XI; Leszczynska 2009, pp. 329-331 (Birkhan appears to be the first 
to come across these documents in relation to the Höfler and Kummer debate. Leszczyńska, however, 
provides a more thorough analysis of the documents in the archive, cited here after Leszczynska 
2009). As a result of the controversy, Kummer’s appointment to the university of Jena would be de- 
layed several years (until 1942), and he would be forced to give up his editorship for the journal Nordi- 
sche Stimmen in 1938, cf. Gajek 2005, pp. 337-339. Further, Kummer would be made to write an 
apology published in Germanien (in April 1938) and a meeting took place between Wüst and Kummer 
on the issue. Much literature has already been written on the debate between Kummer and Höfler 
and the inner-political scandal in the Amt Rosenberg and SS Ahnenerbe and will thus not be the focus 
of the present study, cf. Arvidsson 2006, pp. 178-238; Gajek 2005; Heinrich 2008, especially pp. 254-258; 
Leszczynska 2009, pp. 293-354, especially pp. 328-354. Instead, the aim of the following chapters lies in 
the comparison of the main elements of Höfler’s and Kummer’s characterisations of Germanic history 
and culture in addition to their research approaches, cf. c. 7. 

108 Cf. Spehr 1936; Ziegler 1936, see also the discussion in Arvidsson 2006, pp. 178-238. 

109 Cf. Arvidsson 2006, pp. 178-238, especially pp. 232-238. Arvidsson notes that although Kummer’s 
career suffered from the controversy, the general image of the Germane propagated by Kummer and 
the Amt Rosenberg would eventually be favoured over that of Höfler’s. 

110 Cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 401, who notes that Höfler did not join the SS as it would have required his 
withdrawal from the Catholic Church. See also Gajek 2005, p. 332 fn. 56 and p. 348. 

111 The beginning of Höfler’s involvement in the SS Ahnenerbe is unclear — conflicting information 
has been given by various scholars. Höfler did organise a conference as professor in Kiel in 1937 on the 
»Geschichte der Germanischen Gemeinschaftsformen« (History of the Germanic Forms of Community) 
that was supported by Sievers, the director of the SS Ahnenerbe, and attended by its then curator Wüst. 
Himmler also made Höfler part of the academic council of the Ahnenerbe the same year, cf. Schmid 
2002, p. 47; Zimmermann 1995, p. 217. Gajek also dates the beginning of Höfler’s involvement with the SS 
Ahnenerbe to 1937, citing various correspondences between Höfler and Sievers, cf. Gajek 2005, 
pp. 348-349. Schreiber, however, notes that Höfler began writing reports for the SS Ahnenerbe as early 
as 1935, cf. Schreiber 2008, p. 123 fn. 247, although here Schreiber cites Kater, who in fact notes only that 
Höfler had written advisory reports for the Ahnenerbe during his tenure in Kiel, citing archive docu- 
ments from April 1938, cf. Kater 2006, p. 83. Thus, Höfler’s involvement with the SS Ahnenerbe as early 
as 1935 appears only to be an assumption linked to the founding of the think-tank and his clearly high 
status with its leading members by 1937/1938. What can be confirmed is that Höfler did not take on a 
directive role (as is falsely assumed by Heiber and Hirschbiegel, cf. Heiber 1966, p. 553; Heiber 1991, 
p. 369; Hirschbiegel 1992, p. 184) nor was he a member of the SS. Nonetheless, Höfler was highly active 
in the organisation, with strong contacts to its leading functionaries. Moreover, Höfler also published in 
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Germanien, which published articles in pursuit of revealing the true roots of the Ger- 
man people,’” Höfler took on the role of »Vertrauensmann in der Ostmark« (man of 
confidence from the Ostmark) for this think-tank, writing reports on fellow Austrian 
academics for its high-ranking officials and serving on its academic council.’ More- 
over, the SS Ahnenerbe appears to have taken interest in Höfler for his knowledge and 
relation to Scandinavia, its history and its current position towards the Third Reich as 
well. For example, he was tasked with writing a report for the Reichsführer SS after a 
research trip to Denmark in 1942." The report, titled Die Entwicklung der geistigen 
Lage in Skandinavien (The Development of the Intellectual Situation in Scandinavia) 
represents Höfler’s interpretation of Scandinavian history, culture and »Nordic charac- 
ter«, which is underlined by a strongly anti-Semitic tone.” Further, Höfler’s promotion 
to the universities in Kiel and Munich were tied not only to Himmler and Wüst’s 
interest in and admiration of his research, but also their expectation that Höfler 
would serve in the cultural-political interest of the party and the SS Ahnenerbe. As 
archival research has shown, although Höfler was highly engaged with implement- 


the journal of the SS Ahnenerbe, Germanien (cf. Höfler 1937b), and KGG I also received a positive review 
(see fn. 112 below). For further information on Höfler’s close-workings with the SS Ahnenerbe, cf. Gajek 
2005, pp. 347-354; Kater 2006, passim, especially pp. 83-84; Schmid 2002, pp. 47-58; Schramka 1986, 
pp. 43-64; Schreiber 2008, pp. 121-123; Zimmermann 1995, especially pp. 216-221. 

112 The full title of the journal is Germanien. Monatshefte für Germanenkunde zur Erkenntnis deut- 
schen Wesens (see further Helmert-Corvey 1987). KGG and Höfler’s article on Germanic continuity 
were reviewed in the journal (cf. Huth 1935; Huth 1938), and Höfler wrote an article on the Danish 
historian and philologist Vilhelm Peter Gronbech’s Vor Folkecet i Oldtiden, cf. Höfler 1937b (see further 
c. 3.2, c. 6.1 below). It has been inaccurately assumed that Höfler is the author behind articles pub- 
lished in Germanien under the pseudonym »Hugin und Munin«, cf. Behringer 1998, p. 286; Zimmer- 
mann 2003, p. 763. The articles, which mention the topic of Männerbünde, discuss Gronbech’s book 
and criticise Kummer, certainly could have been authored by Höfler (cf. Hugin und Munin 1937a; 
Hugin und Munin 1937b; Hugin and Munin 1937c). However, it is in fact the journal’s editor, Joseph 
Plassmann, who is behind the pseudonym, as Gerd Simon has proved through various letters from the 
Bundesarchiv, cf. BA NS 21/710 E Sievers an Pflegstatte fiir Germanenkunde 26.6.1937, BA NS 21/345 E, 
Sievers an Höfler 22.6.1937 and further letters cited in Gerd Simon’s chronology of Plassmann’s activi- 
ties with Germanien and the National Socialist movement, cf. url: 
[Last accessed on October 31°, 2022]. 

113 Cf. Kater 2006, p. 83. 

114 Cf. Gajek 2005, pp. 349-350. Höfler also held a lecture on the topic of »Skandinavismus« (Scandi- 
navianism) for Himmler’s Sicherheitspolizei in 1942 (cf. Gajek 2005, p. 349) and, according to Kater’s 
research, in the same year at a »Führerabend« (of the Amt III of the Reichssicherheitshauptamt), cf. 
Kater 2006, p. 307. I have located a similar lecture (at least an unpublished manuscript thereof) from 
1939 titled »Deutschland und Skandinavien in altgermanischer Zeit« that similarly reflects Höfler’s 
view of Scandinavian culture and history through a strongly racist lens, cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, 
Cod. Ser.n.45.105. See c. 7 for discussion of this manuscript. 

115 Cf. Gajek 2005, p. 350. Gajek cites Höfler’s personnel documents in the BDC, see p. 350 fn. 200. 
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ing the agenda of the SS Ahnenerbe within his academic positions, Wüst and Himm- 
ler remained disappointed with his delivery.''® 

Along with Höfler’s activities for these various National Socialist organisations, 
he is also noted for his travels to various European countries to meet colleagues and 
give lectures, which were carried out with the dual aim of bolstering his academic 
relations and improving upon and scouting out the academic-political relationship 
with other countries, including noting supporters and opponents of the National So- 
cialist movement." Moreover, in addition to the lectures and publications associated 
with the NSDAP and SS Ahnenerbe discussed above, other lectures of Höfler’s given 
during this era include: »Gab es ein Einheitsbewusstsein der Germanen?« (Was There 
a Sense of Unitedness Among the Germanic Peoples?), »Germanische Einheit« (Ger- 
manic Unity) and »Deutsche Heldensagen« (German Heroic Legends). These lectures 
also reflect strong nationalist and völkisch tendencies and must be examined within 
the context of his sympathy for the National Socialist regime.'”® 

Höfler’s wilful participation in the academic-political agenda of the National So- 
cialist movement is undeniable. He clearly benefited professionally from his close ties 
to the NSDAP and the SS Ahnenerbe, and he enthusiastically took part in the transmis- 
sion of nationalist-völkisch ideology. However, the exact nature of Höfler’s position on 
the ideas purported by the National Socialist movement remains somewhat diffuse. 
His students and colleagues note that his enthusiasm for the movement was born 


116 One could go as far as to say that Höfler had a strained relationship with the officials of the SS 
Ahnenerbe after the heated debates he sparked with Bernhard Kummer and the Amt Rosenberg as 
well as his attack on the Jewish literary scholar Friedrich Gundolf (cf. Höfler 1940b), considered by 
some in the SS Ahnenerbe to have not been political enough, cf. Heiber 1966, pp. 552-553; Gajek 2005, 
p. 349, p. 352; Birkhan 1988, pp. 399-401. Furthermore, Höfler held a lecture in May 1943 at the SS 
Junkerschule in Bad Tölz for a conference organised by Prof. Dr Peter Paulsen, the organisation of 
which had not been approved by SS officials. Allegedly, Paulsen intended to increase his influence 
within the academic organisation of the SS and stood in competition to the SS Ahnenerbe. Thus, in 
participating in this conference, Höfler may have been embroiling himself in the inner-turmoil that 
already existed within the SS, cf. Kater 2006, p. 343. 

117 Cf. Gajek 2005, pp. 344-348 on Höfler’s travels during this period and the statements and reports 
he collected on his European colleagues. 

118 Cf. Höfler 1940c; Höfler 1941a; Höfler 1941b. See also Gajek 2005, pp. 346-347 fn. 170, who provides 
detailed provenience on these lectures, later published as articles. She also provides a brief description 
of the articles »Germanische Einheit« and »Deutsche Heldensagen«, which she notes represent »[. . .] 
den Höhepunkt der ideologischen Veröffentlichungen Höflers aus dem Dritten Reich« ([. . .] the pinnacle 
of Höfler’s ideological publications from the Third Reich). Moreover, further unpublished lectures given 
by Höfler during the Third Reich have been noted in the archival documents from the Berlin Document 
Center, PA Höfler listed by Gerd Simon, for example »Probleme der germanenkundlichen Forschung in 
unserer Zeit« (held on 26.2.1943, at the Arbeitstagung der Lehr-und Forschungsstätte für germanisch- 


the unpublished essay »Die Urspriinge der germanischen Staatsbildnerkraft« (held in 1944), url: 
z | [Last accessed on June 10", 2021]. 
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more out of a strong nationalist belief in the rebirth of a German Empire than out of 
racist, anti-Semitic ideology.''” According to Helmut Birkhan, he opened up to his clos- 
est students at the end of his career about his role during the Third Reich, expressing 
deep regret.’ 

Höfler undoubtedly harboured anti-Semitic sentiments, as shown through his ar- 
ticle »Friedrich Gundolf und das Judentum in der Literaturwissenschaft« (Friedrich 
Gundolf and Judaism in Literary Studies).’*! Höfler grew up in Vienna during the 
early twentieth century, a time in which anti-Semitism dominated its culture. It is 
thus no surprise that his upbringing would have encouraged völkisch, anti-Semitic 
views.” Although blatantly »judenkritisch« (critical of Jewishness), he revered and 
respected the Jewish people in Israel and agreed with the founding of the Jewish state 
after the Second World War as evidence of the state-building force of a people.’ It 
has even been argued that Höfler could not have been as staunch of an anti-Semitist 
as believed: one of his closest friends and colleagues, Julius Pokorny (1887-1970), an 
Austrian professor for Celtic languages and culture, was of Jewish heritage and didn’t 
consider Höfler to be an anti-Semitist.'”* However, this is a problematic argument for 
a milder« interpretation of Höfler’s anti-Semitic views, as Pokorny considered himself 
a German nationalist despite his Jewish heritage (Pokorny was a baptised Catholic, 
but one of his grandparents was Jewish).’”° The bottom line on Höfler’s involvement 
in the Third Reich and his position on anti-Semitism is best described as follows: 


119 Cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XII. Birkhan’s original statement in German: »Um also Höflers Stellung zum 
und im Dritten Reich zusammenzufassen, läßt sich sagen, daß er überzeugter Nationalsozialist war, 
und zwar nicht, weil er an die Lehren des Rassen-Günther geglaubt oder den Rosenbergschen, 
»Mythus« ernstgenommen hätte, sondern weil er an eine Wiedererrichtung des »Reiches« im mittelal- 
terlichen Sinn glaubte, nachdem die Monarchie im ersten Weltkrieg in die Brüche gegangen war«. See 
also Hunke et al. 1993. 

120 Cf. Birkhan in Ranzmaier 2005, p. 194; Birkhan 2014, p. 219. 

121 Cf. Höfler 1940b. See also Birkhan 1988, pp. 399-400 and Gajek 2005, p. 352 on this article, first 
given as a lecture, and the contemporary reaction to it, see fn. 116 above. This article was not included 
in the publication list compiled by Otto Gschwantler and Helmut Birkhan, cf. Gschwantler/Birkhan 
(eds.) 1968 II, pp. 519-523, but does appear in Birkhan’s updated version in Höfler 1992, pp. 842-848. 
Birkhan notes in his foreword to Kleine Schriften that it was considered to include the article in the 
anthology, but it was left out as it may have led readers to believe that the editors supported Höfler’s 
anti-Semitic criticism of Gundolf, cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XV and Birkhan 1988, p. 399. According to Bir- 
khan, Höfler never apologised for writing the article, stating his strong feelings about »der Typ des 
Judentums« (the type of Jewishness) represented by Gundolf, cf. Birkhan’s interview in Ranzmaier 
2005, p. 195, see also Birkhan 2014, p. 219. In no other academic publications does Höfler explicitly 
express his anti-Semitic views. This does not in any way indicate that Höfler was less an anti-Semitist; 
in fact, his self-conviction as a National Socialist and follower of the völkisch movement is a strong 
indication for his anti-Semitic views, which should not be ignored or understated. 

122 Cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 399; Rassem 1987, p. 204. 

123 Cf. Birkhan 2014, p. 222; Birkhan in Ranzmaier 2005, p. 197. 

124 Cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XIII. 

125 Cf. Ó Dochartaigh 2004, especially pp. 80-87. 
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although he may have deeply regretted his role in the National Socialist era (at least 
according to his students), he never relinquished his deep-seated belief in a national- 
ist-racist concept of culture, language, society and history, nor of the state-building 
power of the »;German-Germanic peoples«.'“° 

After the end of the Second World War and his dismissal from his position at the 
university in Munich in 1945, Höfler was devastated.’”’ Allegedly, he even admitted to 
his closest students that he contemplated suicide at the time.'® He immediately began 
to write his own view of the rise and fall of the National Socialist movement from a 
philosophical standpoint. Referred to by Birkhan in several articles, the unpublished 
book circled around the notion of the relativity of truth, of a »Wahrheitsbegriff«, re- 
flecting Höfler’s shaken world-view at the time. The manuscript, titled »Zur Krise des 
Wahrheitsbegriffs« (On the Crisis of the Concept of Truth), with a second part titled 
»Zur Uberwindung des Relativismus« (On Overcoming Relativism), was, as Höfler 
notes himself, largely written in the few months following May 1945.”° This unpub- 
lished tome — the manuscript page count amounts to a mammoth 1500 pages — is 
found in Höfler’s written estate in Vienna and represents an invaluable contemporary 
eye-witness testament of the time.” Already in the introduction, Höfler expresses his 
devastation after the war, writing of the spread of a »deep mistrust of the possibility 
of any knowledge of the truth [. . .]« since the end of the war, mirroring his struggle 
with the outcome of the war and the revelations of the extent of the crimes of the 


126 Cf. Birkhan in Ranzmaier 2005, pp. 193-197, especially p. 195; Birkhan 2014, p. 221. 

127 Cf. Birkhan 2014, pp. 221-222. Birkhan states that Höfler blamed Hitler’s and the entire party’s 
war crimes for the failure of the state-building power of the German-Germanic people embodied in 
the Third Reich. 

128 Cf. Birkhan in Ranzmaier 2005, p. 194. 

129 Cf. ÖNB Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.497, Cod. Ser.n.44.561-44.577 see fn. 130 below. In an 
interview with Irene Ranzmaier from 2003, Birkhan states that the text was written in 1947. He notes 
that he is uncertain of its whereabouts, but that Höfler had offered several of his students to read it at 
the time, cf. Birkhan in Ranzmaier pp. 194-195. In another text, he notes that it was written shortly 
after the end of the war in 1945, cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 396. Birkhan also mentions the existence of the 
manuscript in Birkhan 1992, p. XIII; Birkhan 2014, p. 221 fn. 11 (here he states that the book was titled: 
»Zur Relativität des Wahrheitsbegriffs«). 

130 There are 17 files pertaining to this unpublished manuscript in his written estate that form vari- 
ous sections or only singular pages of his book, some in typescript others in manuscript form, dated 
between May and December 1945. There are at least 11 chapters (and two intended parts) to the manu- 
script. Only a typescript of the intended introduction to the book has been surveyed here. (cf. Cod. Ser. 
n.44.497). Other than these manuscripts, which at first glance read as a form of journal and have 
more to do with Höfler’s personal philosophical view of the decades leading up to the Third Reich 
than with his concrete involvement in the National Socialist movement, there is little other documen- 
tation in his written estate that can reveal more about his exact involvement with the Third Reich. 
Correspondences with his various colleagues have been preserved, the majority of which are from 
after 1945. Or, if they are dated to before or during the Second World War, they are letters strictly 
relevant to the publication and review of KGG and his other works. 
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Third Reich.'”! The manuscript reflects a man who was experiencing an existential 
crisis and believed that through bringing his thoughts and doubts to paper, he could 
somehow make sense of the catastrophes committed and the failure of his vision of a 
German Reich.’ As he writes in the foreword to the first draft of the text dated 
to September 1945, the text »[. . .] should help to lead us out of the chaos, whose inher- 
itors we have become, back to order«. 


1.2 Literature Review 


Otto Höfler’s research on ancient »Germanic culture: has been the subject of various 
articles and short analyses. As already noted above, his research, especially on Ger- 
manic Geheimbünde, was met with strong criticism during his lifetime. Yet his works 
also proved to be influential for scholars in fields such as history of religions, folklore 
studies and Indo-European studies before and after 1945. The following literature re- 
view will focus mainly on the historical scholarly discussion of Höfler’s research over 
the past three decades since his death; the contemporary reception and influence of 
his research will be discussed throughout the present study. 

Höfler’s research is characterised by a strong interdisciplinary vein. Thus, it is un- 
surprising that analyses of his person and his research works stem from a variety of 
academic disciplines: from the historical analysis of religious studies to literary- 
philological studies or folklore studies. Höfler was a member of the NSDAP and 
strongly involved with the SS and SS Ahnenerbe, thus the majority of existing litera- 
ture focuses on this aspect of his career and the influence thereof on the validity of 
his theories. The ideological elements of Höfler’s research and the consequences of 
his political sympathies is of paramount importance in any study of his works; indeed, 
even further analysis can be undertaken and concrete examples given. 

Some researchers, while still careful of the ideological aspects of Höfler’s re- 
search, go beyond the discussion of his involvement in the Third Reich and delve into 
singular components of his theories; the main focus of which have been Höfler’s argu- 
ments for the existence of Germanic Geheimbiinde,* while a few researchers have 
tackled other noted works by Höfler on »Germanic culture« such as his research on 


131 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.497, p. 2 (introduction); »Ein tiefes Misstrauen gegen die 
Möglichkeit irgendeiner Wahrheitserkenntnis hat sich verbreitet [. . .]«. 

132 As Birkhan writes on the manuscript: »Immerhin bezeugt es die innere Krise eines eher ernsten 
Gelehrten, der irregeführt wurde, aber sich nicht ungern irreführen ließ!« (After all, it testifies to the 
inner crisis of a rather serious scholar who was misled, but who did not mind being misled!), Birkhan 
1992, p. XIII. 

133 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.497, p. 1 (foreword); »[. . .] so soll er dazu helfen, uns aus 
dem Chaos, dessen Erben wir geworden sind, wieder der Ordnung entgegenzuführen.« 

134 Cf. Höfler 1934; Höfler 1938. 
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the Rök stone. Other scholars have discussed his theories with little or no regard for 
the political-ideological context of his research and have simply »adopted« and ex- 
panded upon his theses. 

A discussion of all of the studies on Höfler’s career and research on »Germanic 
culture: would exceed the limits of this dissertation. Hence, these studies have been 
grouped into three categories and presented in a diagram (see Figure 1). This >list« is 
by no means exhaustive, but should represent the most significant literature on Hö- 
fler and his research from a historical scholarly perspective and of the discussion, re- 
ception and adoption of his theses. After a description of the three categories, selected 
articles that fall within each category, representing the most significant analyses to 
date, will be discussed. Then, a concluding review will point to the aspects of Höfler’s 
research that have been thoroughly handled as well as those that have been given 
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little scholarly attention. In addition, the general perspectives of existing works will 
be summarised to frame the objectives and approach of the present study. Studies 
that specifically »adopt« Höfler’s research will be discussed in c. 4.8. 


1.2.1 »Contextualisation and Analysis« 


The category »contextualisation and analysis« includes those articles that focus mainly 
on the ideological-political aspects of Höfler’s research and his involvement with the 
NSDAP and SS Ahnenerbe. This category also incorporates articles of a biographical 
nature pertaining to Höfler’s personal life and career and those that analyse his re- 
search in the context of the development of Germanische Altertumskunde at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. Overall, these studies focus on his research from the 
view of the history of scholarship (either from the perspective of religious studies, 
folklore studies or philology) and in particular in relation to political and popular 
ideological movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The medieval Germanist and Scandinavist Klaus von See (1927-2013) was one of 
the first scholars to examine Höfler’s involvement in the National Socialist movement 
and the implications thereof for the analysis of his research. His works represent 
some of the most important literature that contextualises Höfler’s research within the 
development of German studies and Germanische Altertumskunde in the twentieth 
century. Von See held Höfler in grave personal contempt for his involvement in the 
Third Reich. This fact, and their differing methodological approaches to source mate- 
rial, led to heated polemical debate between the two scholars at the end of Höfler’s 
career. 

Some of von See’s main academic interests were the concept of German-Germanic 
ideology and Germanenbilder from the Renaissance up until the Second World War.’ 
He illuminates in his research that every characterisation of the ancient »Germanic peo- 
ples: serves the socio-political ideology of its time. Thus a Germanenbild is highly subjec- 
tive and reflects the social consciousness of the era it is imbedded in." Likewise, von 
See’s research is imperative to a better understanding of the study of Old Norse sources 
in the context of the field of Germanische Altertumskunde at the end of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, as he specifically investigates the effect of the National 
Socialist movement on the development of medieval Scandinavian studies leading up to 
and during the Second World War." The topic of von See’s research naturally led him 
to focus on Höfler. In particular, Höfler’s concept of the Germanic sacred men’s bands 
was repeatedly revisited by von See throughout his career, who poignantly illustrated 


135 Cf. von See 1970; von See 1994a. 
136 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 9-13. 
137 Cf. von See 1983; von See 1984. 
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how Höfler’s theory is interconnected and inseparable from the völkisch movement 
and the sentiments of the National Socialist era. Most notable is von See’s chapter on 
Männerbund-ideology in his monograph Barbar — Germane - Arier. Die Suche nach der 
Identität der Deutschen, in which he argues that KGG I played a significant role in the 
development and popularisation of the concept during the Third Reich." Therein, von 
See explicitly argues that Höfler’s research historically validated the ideology of the SS. 

Yet von See also challenged Höfler’s theses directly and not just from a socio- 
political view. One example is his response in 1972 to Höfler’s Germanic cultural conti- 
nuity theory and his arguments on the concept of sacral kingship, or his philologically 
focused response to Höfler’s lexicon entry on »berserker« from 1976." Von See’s re- 
sponses to Höfler’s research reveal that these scholars held juxtaposing research per- 
spectives: von See focuses on medieval literature and poetry through philological 
and literary analysis, whereas Höfler’s argumentative style represents a historical, 
cultural-morphological standpoint. The debate between the two scholars often treads 
on personal, ideological grounds, with von See arguing that Höfler’s involvement in 
the National Socialist movement places the validity of his research in question. 

The Germanist Hermann Engster has also examined the development of German 
philology and Germanische Altertumskunde throughout the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries in the backdrop of the growth of German-Germanic ideology, writing a 
chapter specifically on Höfler’s Germanenbild and the research of Andreas Heusler 
and Bernhard Kummer." Engster outlines the major differences in these researchers’ 
understanding of Old Norse-Germanic literature and culture, but still leaves further, 
in-depth analysis wanting. Nonetheless, Engster’s study is significant as it directly 
compares the characterisations propagated in these scholars’ works in the context of 
Germanische Altertumskunde at the time. This is an approach that will be adopted in 
the present study to further the understanding of Höfler’s research. 

Von See’s and Engster’s studies served as a basis for further examinations of the 
ideological-political aspects of Höfler’s works. Stefanie von Schnurbein’s article on 
KGG I builds upon von See’s (as well as Friedrich von der Leyen’s) criticism." Further 
is Jan Hirschbiegel’s article on Höfler’s Germanic continuity theory that was met with 
much criticism, yet nonetheless positively forced the academic world to confront 


138 Cf. von See 1994b, see also von See 1970, pp. 75-78; von See 1987, pp. 356-362. 

139 Cf. von See 1994b, especially pp. 330-337. 

140 Cf. von See 1972; von See 1981a; Höfler 1976, see also Höfler’s response to von See 1972 in Höfler 
1972c. These articles from von See, representing direct challenges to Höfler’s theories, have been in- 
cluded in category two, see fig. 1. 

141 Cf. Engster 1986, pp. 69-93. 

142 Cf. von Schnurbein 1990, printed in the same volume as von See 1994b as an accompanying vol- 
ume to the exhibition Männerbande, Männerbunde. Zur Rolle des Mannes im Kulturvergleich, which 
took place in Cologne in the year 1990. See also von der Leyen’s critical review of KGG and his answer 
to Höfler’s response thereof, cf. von der Leyen 1935; von der Leyen 1937. 
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Höfler’s political and personal history.'*? Julia Zernack’s analysis of Höfler’s research 


also parallels von See’s central arguments. Most illuminating is her investigation of 
Höfler’s reinstatement at the Ludwig-Maximilian-University in Munich after the Sec- 
ond World War to the chair of the newly formed Seminar for Nordic Philology and 
Germanische Altertumskunde and the influence of this appointment to the seminar’s 
(later institute’s) development.’“* Zernack emphasises the importance of understand- 
ing Höfler’s research approach and cultural concept when analysing his theories: this 
is a point that has inspired various aspects of the present study." Zernack also fo- 
cused on Höfler’s research from a historical-academic standpoint in a seminar in Mu- 
nich during the winter semester of 2001/2002."“° A result of this seminar is a magister 
thesis that delves into Höfler’s work for the SS Ahnenerbe and the Reichsinstitut für 
Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands.'?’ The thesis represents an important building 
block in the analysis of important archival documents related to Höfler and his tenure 
at the university in Munich during the Third Reich. 

The work of the Germanist Gerd Simon (who also published under the pseudo- 
nym Gérard Simenon) on Höfler’s involvement in the Kulturpolitik (culture politics) of 
the Third Reich represents one of the most significant contributions to understanding 
Höfler’s involvement with the NSDAP, the SS and SS Ahnenerbe. Simon has tran- 
scribed and published several archive documents online, mainly from the Bunde- 
sarchiv (Federal Archives) in Berlin, several of which include unpublished lectures 
held by Höfler for the public during the Third Reich.'“* Not included in Simon’s cata- 
logue, however, is Höfler’s written estate in Vienna. Simon, devoted to the research of 
historical scholarship, likely came across Höfler and his research through his studies 
of German literature and history in the 1950s and 1960s and specifically during his 
research on the existing text tradition of the medieval Fastnachtspiele (Shrovetide 
plays) for his dissertation.'*° 

In a similar vein is Esther Gajek’s article on KGG I and Höfler’s political involve- 
ment during the Third Reich. Gajek uses a wealth of archival sources from Berlin and 
Munich in her research, illustrating the connection between his flourishing career in 


143 Cf. Hirschbiegel 1992. See the responses to Hirschbiegel’s article as well as his response thereto in 
Hunke et al. 1993. 

144 Cf. Zernack 2005b. 

145 Cf. Zernack 2005b., especially p. 68 and p. 73. 

146 Cf. Zernack 2005b, p. 47 fn.1. Zernack notes that Nina Schmid’s magister thesis provided impor- 
tant insight for her article. 

147 Cf. Schmid 2002. 

148 The chronology of Höfler’s involvement in the NSDAP and SS as well as unpublished documents 
from the BA can be found under the url: fitips: 
[Last accessed on October 31%, 2022]. 

149 Cf. Simon 1970. Simon’s dissertation focuses on the manuscript tradition of the plays, their con- 
text and chronology. Hence, Höfler’s own research on the Shrovetide plays is not specifically dis- 
cussed, but is mentioned in the bibliography. 
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the 1930s and his involvement with the SS and prominent SS officials. Gajek’s thorough 
research is a must-read for any researcher of Höfler’s career and works and has pro- 
vided many insights for the present study. She condemns KGG I as unacademic on ac- 
count of its ideological elements, but also points out that it would have been too staid 
for the lay public.’ In all, Gajek markedly identifies how political and ideological the 
tone of Höfler’s research can be, yet the historical scholarly background of his research 
concept is left largely undiscussed. 

Two articles from the German folklorist Harm-Peer Zimmermann also delve into 
Höfler’s involvement with the SS and NSDAP. Both provide a detailed analysis of Hö- 
fler’s overall research concept in the context of the early twentieth century in a simi- 
lar vein as Zernack."”' Zimmermann’s analyses contextualise his research within the 
anti-positivistic and traditionalist views of historiography at the end of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, emphasising Höfler’s anti-rationalist and holistic ap- 
proach to the study of German and Scandinavian studies in the inter-war period. Zim- 
mermann, similar to Gajek, von See and Zernack, concludes that Höfler’s works are of 
little relevance for modern research as a result of his propinquity to National Socialist 
and völkisch ideology.” 

Further are Olaf Bockhorn and Bernhard Mees studies that discuss Höfler’s career 
and research briefly in their wider analyses of the relationship between the develop- 
ment of folklore studies in Germany and Austria and the rise of the Third Reich. In 
particular, Bockhorn and Mees provide essential insights into the careers of Höfler 
and his colleagues in Vienna.’ Also notable is Carmen Schramka’s short analysis of 
Höfler’s research concept and career in her overview of folklore studies and National 
Socialism at the University of Munich. In addition, two letters from Höfler’s assistant 
in Munich during the Second World War, Hildegunde Prütting, are published in 
Schramka’s work that shed light on Höfler’s war-time activities and the circumstances 
of academic and student life during the bombings in Munich in 1944.** 

Two other noteworthy analyses are Katrin Kröll’s detailed investigation of Hö- 
fler’s and Robert Stumpfl’s influence on theatre and folklore studies during the Third 
Reich. Kröll explores the political-ideological aspects of these scholars’ methodologies 
in addition to proposing alternative approaches for analysing the development of Ger- 
man drama in the Middles Ages.’ Katarzyna Leszczyńska examines Höfler’s research 
on the Germanic Männerbünde in light of studies on witch-hunts and witches during 
the Third Reich.'°® Leszczyniska’s analysis contextualises Höfler’s research within the 


150 Cf. Gajek 2005, p. 334. 

151 Cf. Zimmermann 1994; Zimmermann 1995. 

152 Cf. Zimmermann 1995, p. 221. 

153 Cf. Bockhorn 1988; Bockhorn 1994a; Bockhorn 1994b; Bockhorn 1994c; Mees 2000. 
154 Cf. Schramka 1986. 

155 Cf. Kröll 2009. 

156 Cf. Leszczyńska 2009, pp. 293-354. 
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study of this particular topic and delves into the ways in which his characterisation of 
witches — and women — plays a role in his overall Germanenbild. In addition, Leszczyn- 
ska compares and contrasts Bernhard Kummer’s and Höfler’s research through this spe- 
cific perspective, highlighting fundamental differences that reveal the core substance of 
both of these researchers’ approaches to the study of »>German-Germanic culture«. 

Further are those studies of the development of the scholarly field of history of 
religions during the völkisch and National Socialist movements that also touch on the 
works of Höfler. Bruce Lincoln, for example, discusses the personal and academic ties 
between Höfler, Georges Dumézil and Mircea Eliade before and after the Second 
World War, emphasising their contemporaneous influence on one another.” Stefan 
Arvidsson, on the other hand, situates Höfler’s concept of warrior Geheimbünde in the 
study of Indo-European history and the concept of Aryan culture and religion during 
the Third Reich. His discussion represents one of the most significant analyses of KGG 
in the English language.'”® 

Overall, the analyses listed above focus almost exclusively on KGG I and Höfler’s 
writings on the existence of Germanic Männerbünde, with the inclusion in some in- 
stances of his Germanic cultural continuity theory. Although KGG I does represent a 
major — and contentious — component of his research, the aim of the present study 
is to expand the scope of our understanding of Höfler’s concept of »>Germanic culture« 
through examining other select theses from his research oeuvre. Further, emphasis 
will be put on aspects of his singular concept of Germanic Geheimbiinde that have 
been overlooked (see c. 1.3). 

Lastly are those articles of a biographical nature, including obituaries and aca- 
demic commendations from Höfler’s former students and colleagues. In particular, 
Helmut Birkhan, a student of Höfler’s from his later years in Vienna, offers essential 
insights into Höfler’s personal life, career and scholarly output as well as his overall 
research approach.’ A later article on Birkhan’s other mentor, Richard Wolfram, 
also contains valuable information on Höfler’s years as his professor, highlighting his 
close relationship to many of his students and colleagues.’® Birkhan judges Höfler’s 
career and person, stating his involvement and obvious enthusiasm for the ideals of 
the Third Reich, while at the same time touts his inspiring role as a passionate mentor 
and teacher.'*! The late Germanist and Scandinavist Heinrich Beck, another Höfler 
student, wrote the lexicon entry on Höfler in Reallexikon der Germanische Altertum- 
skunde (henceforth RGA). He divides Höfler’s research into three major components: 
religious historical studies, the analysis of heroic legend and comparative philology.‘ 


157 Cf. Lincoln 1998, pp. 192-193; Lincoln 1999, pp. 125-126. 
158 Cf. Arvidsson 2006, especially pp. 178-238. 

159 Cf. Birkhan 1988; Birkhan 1992. 

160 Cf. Birkhan 2014. 

161 Cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XII. 

162 Cf. Beck 2000, pp. 31-33. 
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Most interesting is the conclusion to his analysis, in which he writes: »The academic- 
historical examination of Höfler’s historical view and characterisation of the Germanic, 
which can serve as a representation ofthe era of Germanic resurrection ideology, is not 
yet complete.«'°° Beck’s statement points exactly to what previous studies of Höfler’s 
research have not accomplished: despite examining Höfler’s career and his research as 
representing völkisch-National Socialist ideals, they have failed to provide an all- 
encompassing analysis of his view of the »>Germanic peoples: and his understanding of 
»Germanic culture«. In stark contrast to Beck’s and Birkhan’s sobered views of Höfler is 
the obituary of another one of his students, Mohammed Rassem. His obituary in the 
right-wing political journal Criticón downplays Höfler’s involvement in National Social- 
ist politics and praises his research as a testimony of »[. . .] crusading scholarship and 
living spirit«.'* 

In conclusion, the articles listed in this category represent essential research that 
recognises the ideological influences underscoring Höfler’s works. Without identifying 
the ideological pitfalls of his research, his involvement in the academic-political agenda 
of the Third Reich and the concepts of »>Germanness propagated by it, one gravely misun- 
derstands Höfler’s research concept and its ties to his völkisch-racist and anti-rationalist 
world-view. Indeed, one cannot responsibly analyse Höfler’s theses without first recognis- 
ing and accepting this fact. Yet as Joseph Harris acutely notes, these studies serve only to 
contextualise Höfler’s arguments.’® That is, these analyses, with some exceptions, do not 
tackle Höfler’s theories as academic theses to be refuted (other than for their ideological 
content) or to be upheld. Instead, they are focused on situating Höfler’s research in the 
context of the history of Germanische Altertumskunde, its relation to the vélkisch move- 
ment and the politics of the Third Reich. 


1.2.2 »Discussion and Analysis« 


The category »discussion and analysis« signifies those works that, in the context of aca- 
demic discussion on topics related to his research, analyse Höfler’s theses from two 
perspectives: they recognise the ideological and political tones of his research through 
the view of historical scholarship (in varying degrees), while investigating and engag- 
ing with his theories with a view to test their value (or non-value) for modern re- 
search. Such analyses do not necessarily focus on Höfler’s research as a whole or 
even solely discuss his works, but rather examine specific elements in his research in 
the context of a wider analysis. Some of these studies refute Höfler’s theories, while, 


163 Beck 2000, p. 33; »Die wissenschaftsgeschichtl. [wissenschaftsgeschichtliche] Auseinandersetzung 
mit H.s [Höfler’s] Geschichts- und Wesensschau des Germanischen, die als repräsentativ für die Zeit 
der germ. [germanischen] Widererstehungsideologie gelten kann, ist noch nicht abgeschlossen.« 

164 Rassem 1937, p. 204; »[. . .] kampfender Wissenschaft und lebendigen Geistes«. 

165 Cf. Harris 1993, p. 79. 
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in other cases, scholars have argued for or even expanded upon his arguments. Many 
of the articles in this category are discussed individually in the course of the present 
study in order to point out where modern scholarship has grappled with his theories; 
therefore, only a very brief overview thereof is represented here. 

First is the research of the classical ethnologist Mischa Meier, who tackles Höfler’s 
and Lily Weiser-Aall’s arguments on the existence of Germanic Männerbünde and ini- 
tiation rites on hand specific chapters in Tacitus’s Germania.’® In a later article, Hö- 
fler’s concept of continuity from Tacitus’s age to the modern era and his use of 
medieval literature and folkloristic material in his analysis is highly criticised; how- 
ever, on the whole, Meier argues that the existence of warrior bands in ancient »Ger- 
manic culture: cannot be completely refuted.'°’ Höfler’s arguments are met with 
strong objections, on the other hand, from the Tacitus scholars Allan A. Lund and 
Anna Mateeva, who regard Germania less as a historical-ethnological text and more 
as a product of Roman propaganda and literature. They argue that the evidence of 
Männerbünde and their initiation rituals in Germania argued by Höfler could in part 
be based on the incorrect transcription of the original Latin text. Additionally, an 
article from Wilhelm Heizmann on the general topic of Männerbünde draws attention 
to Höfler’s research and the fact that the majority of his theses on the topic are yet to 
be thoroughly examined. In addition, Heizmann argues that the terms Männerbund 
and Geheimbund have been used in so many different contexts, either in regard to 
modern-day secret societies, sport clubs or in reference to past societies and historic 
warrior groups, that the terms have become somewhat ambiguous.'°° Future studies 
on the topic of the Männerbund must focus more on the definition and use of the 
term; this is especially true with regard to Höfler’s research (see c. 4.1.2) 

Further is Joseph Harris’s comparative study of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse he- 
roic poetry, in which he also postulates — and appears to accept — the existence of 
Germanic cultic warrior bands based on his interpretation of the poems Bjarkamäl 
and The Battle of Malden, citing Höfler in his discussion of the role of the comitatus in 
these poems.!’° Harris also delves into one of Höfler’s other major points of interest, 
the rune stone in Rök, in one of his more recent articles.'”! Moreover, the French phi- 
lologist Claude Lecouteux has taken an in-depth look at Höfler’s interpretation of the 
Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends, whose conclusions will be discussed in the anal- 
ysis below.'’”” Another academic who has weighed in on some aspects of Höfler’s 


166 Cf. Meier 1999. Meier had already explored Höfler’s research in a dissertation on early forms of 
Spartan society between 200-600 A.D, cf. Meier 1998, pp. 142-150. 

167 Cf. Meier 1999, p. 341. 

168 Cf. Lund/Mateeva 1997, see further discussion in c. 4.2. 

169 Cf. Heizmann 2002a, here pp. 117-118, 130-131. 

170 Cf. Harris 1993, in particular pp. 78-83. 

171 Cf. Harris 2015. 

172 Cf. Lecouteux 2011, passim, see c. 4.3 below. 
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research is the Danish scholar of Old Norse and pre-Christian Scandinavian religion 
Jens Peter Schjødt. A number of his articles touch on Höfler’s research, from the theory 
of sacral kingship in Scandinavia to Odin and the Old Norse berserkers.’” Yet most sig- 
nificant is Schjødťs dissertation Initiation Between Two Worlds. Structure and Symbol- 
ism in Pre-Christian Scandinavian Religion, wherein he thoroughly discusses Höfler’s 
arguments on the existence of Germanic men’s bands through the lens of initiation rit- 
ual in medieval Scandinavian culture.’ The argument that Odin, in his self-hanging on 
the Tree of the World, and the narrative of Sigmund and Sinfjötli in the Völsunga saga 
(The Saga of the Völsungs) represent initiation rituals in Old Norse-Germanic culture, 
topics that compose a major building block in Höfler’s own research (see c. 4.4 below), 
comprises a major section of this thesis.” Schjødt, who directly touts the high value of 
Höfler’s research as a »classic within the history of Germanic religion«, notes that inter- 
preting these literary and mythological figures through the lens of the existence of pos- 
sible initiatory ritual, much can be revealed about their nature.'”° Another noteworthy 
scholar is the historian Carlo Ginzburg, known for his often-controversial works on cul- 
tural morphology, who dapples with Höfler’s concepts of cultural continuity and the 
relationship between myth and ritual, especially with respect to the origin of the 
legends of the Wild Hunt or Furious Host. Ginzburg is on the whole critical of Höfler’s 
research, especially of his concept of Männerbund, but argues that aspects of his theory 
cannot be dismissed.” 

In general, most of Höfler’s theories on »Germanic culture: have not been re- 
analysed in major individual examinations, but rather briefly mentioned or discussed 
within wider studies. Yet the breadth of Höfler’s research, and the relevance of many 
of his singular interpretations of specific texts or motifs from the field of Germanische 
Altertumskunde, is evidenced by the wealth of lexicon articles on various subjects that 
still cite Höfler’s research. Examples include the berserkir, einherjar, the Wild Hunt, 
the figure of Odin and the cult of the dead.’”* Although the present study will examine 
Höfler’s characterisation of the Germanic peoples: from a largely historical scholarly 
perspective and will thus not attempt to refute or uphold his individual theories, it 
will hopefully prompt such further analyses in future. 


173 Cf. A few examples include Schjødt 2007; Schjødt 2011. 

174 Cf. Schjødt 2008, especially pp. 173-205, 299-311, 352-354. Schjodt’s dissertation was originally 
published in Danish in 2004 (Initiation, liminalitet og tilegnelse af numings viden. En undersøgelse af 
struktur og symbolik i forkristen nordisk religion). The English version is used in the present study. 
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176 Schjødt 2008, pp. 50-51. 

177 Cf. Ginzburg 1990, pp. 153-181, 182-204, especially pp 114-115, 173-176, 200-203 with reference to 
Höfler’s research; Ginzburg 2013, pp. 122-127. 

178 Cf. e.g., Berger 2007; Meier 2001; Scheibelreiter 1998 and various entries in Simek 2006, e.g., »Ein- 
herier«, »Harier«, »Odin«, »>Odinsweihe«, and »Wildes Heer«. 
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1.2.3 »Adoption and Reception« 


The final category, »adoption and reception, refers to two types of studies. First are 
those that adopt and even expand upon components of Höfler’s research, which, in 
comparison to those studies in the category »discussion and analysis neither thematise 
the ideological framework nor the methodological approaches of his research. Here, 
only singular examples will be briefly mentioned, as a more detailed discussion of the 
adoption of Höfler’s research in modern (and contemporary) scholarship, specifically 
with respect to his concept of Germanic Geheimbiinde, will follow in a later section (see 
c. 4.8). The second group of analyses part of this category investigate the reception of 
Höfler’s research on »Germanic culture: in popular cultural and religious movements. 
The One-Eyed God. Odin and the (Indo-) Germanic Männerbünde from Kris Kershaw 
and The Germanic Warrior Clubs. An Inquiry into the Dynamics of the Era of Migrations 
and into the Antecedents of Medieval Society from Arnold H. Price are two examples of 
the clear adoption and expansion of Höfler’s research on Germanic Geheimbiinde.'” In 
general, Kershaw argues that Männerbünde are rooted in a shared Indo-European cul- 
ture and directly adopts Höfler’s arguments on the characteristics of Germanic warrior 
bands as very much part of this shared tradition. Kershaw writes in the conclusion to 
her study that the Männerbund: »[. . .] played an essential role in the formation of those 
males who were going to be the bearers of culture and tradition« and »[. . .] was at the 
center of national life«, directly mirroring Höfler’s own view.'® In the same sense, Ar- 
nold H. Price argues that the Germanic Männerbünde played an essential role in the 
history of the ancient »Germanic tribes, arguing that they instigated the »migrations: of 
Germanic tribes during the »Migration Period:.’*' Both authors do not question the va- 
lidity of Höfler’s theses, nor do they discuss his research in the context of the völkisch 
and National Socialist movements. Nonetheless, these works are evidence of the contin- 
ued interest and adoption of Höfler’s research (see further c. 4.8). Moreover, one of Hö- 
fler’s students from his later career in Vienna, the folklorist Christine Eike, also adopts 
Höfler’s interpretation of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends as indicative of reli- 
gious cult in her analyses of the oskoreia legends and related folk customs in medieval 
and early modern Norway.’ Other works that should be mentioned in this context in- 
clude Traumzeit. Uber die Grenze zwischen Wildnis und Zivilisation from Hans Peter 
Duerr and Die Toten Lebenden from Hans-Peter Hasenfratz, which argue, paralleling 


179 Cf. Kershaw 2000; Price 1994. 

180 Kershaw 2000, p. 269. 

181 Cf. Price 1994, p. 89. The scare quotes around »Migration Period« should signify the recent shift in 
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182 Cf. Eike 1979; Eike 1980, see c. 4.3 and 4.8 for further discussion. 
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Höfler, that cult ritual, and specifically ecstatic experiences, functioned as a central cul- 
tural point of early Germanic society.’ 

Another noteworthy study is from the folklorist and Old Norse scholar Terry Gun- 
nell, The Origins of Drama in Scandinavia, in which he examines the relation between 
drama and cult ritual in the Old Norse tradition. Unlike the scholars of the works 
listed above, Gunnell does not directly discuss Höfler’s research, yet several similari- 
ties can be found in the fundamental approaches of his book. Gunnell examines the 
way in which the Old Norse poems and prose works could have been transmitted to 
their audience through dramatic performance and discusses the masking and mum- 
ming traditions in medieval Scandinavia in this context. Gunnell’s study combines 
material from medieval Scandinavia, but also folk tradition from later periods, and 
parallels Höfler’s own studies on the relation between cult ritual and more modern 
folk customs as well as his (as well as the »Much-Schule«s) methodological approach 
to the reconstruction of pre-Christian and medieval culture (see further c. 5.1)."** 

Lastly, the works of the scholars, Florian Heesch and Stefanie von Schnurbein 
should be mentioned, who are the first scholars to examine the more popular recep- 
tion of Höfler’s research outside of academic scholarship. Especially von Schnurbein 
has shown through her study of the development of neo-pagan groups in the last dec- 
ades that Höfler’s cultural continuity theory and research on cult and ritual has been 
directly, and indirectly, adapted into popular perception of Old Norse literature and 
mythology.’®° Heesch, on the other hand, provides concrete examples for the influ- 
ence of Höfler’s research in the black metal music scene, in particular the portrayal of 
the Wild Hunt and Furious Host as a violent Männerbund."*° 

On the whole, existing literature on Otto Höfler’s research on »Germanic culture« 
has succeeded in many respects in contextualising his theses and his career within 
the socio-political and historical scholarly timeline. Some studies have illuminated as- 
pects of his research concept and how it is imbedded in the development of völkisch, 
nationalist ideology at the end of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Other 
scholars, while taking into account the ideological nature of his research approach to 
a greater or lesser degree, have analysed singular aspects of his works, dismantling 
his arguments or emphasising the relevance of his ideas. Those works that have spe- 
cifically taken an overall view of Höfler’s Germanenbild have done so with a focus on 
KGG I and his arguments on the existence of Germanic warrior bands, with only 


183 Cf. Hasenfratz 1982b; Duerr 1978, especially pp. 79-83. See also Hasenfratz 1982a in which he di- 
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limited attention to his other works and the greater, overhanging aspects of his view 
of »Germanic culture«. 

The above analyses, and those listed in Figure 1, represent only a few articles or 
singular chapters specifically on Höfler and his research. In most cases, his research 
is discussed within the space of only a few pages. No scholar has yet devoted an entire 
monograph to an analysis of Höfler’s career (as a biography), to his Germanenbild, or 
to one of his specific theories or works. However, the volume of discussions on his 
theories in various academic fields, either directly or in footnotes, is testimony to the 
continued interest in select aspects of his research. 


1.3 Research Objectives and Scope 


Although some existing analyses have already addressed Otto Höfler’s characterisation 
of the »>Germanic peoples: and have identified main aspects of his overall concept of 
scholarship, they are largely weighted on the socio-political contextualisation of his re- 
search and his involvement in the Third Reich. Further, Hofler’s characterisation of the 
»Germanic peoples« has in many cases been equated with his theory on Geheimbünde in 
KGG. The present study argues that further analysis can reveal a more in-depth under- 
standing of his Germanenbild, his research concept and view of »>Germanic culture«. 

Hence, this thesis analyses Höfler’s view of the »Germanic peoples: and »Germanic 
culture« through a detailed study of his concept of Geheimbiinde (sacred men’s bands) 
in addition to exploring how his other major research theses contribute to his Germa- 
nenbild: these include his cultural continuity theory, the existence of Germanic sacral 
kingship, his theory on Siegfried and Arminius and his Entfaltungstheorie. The analy- 
sis of KGG will, admittedly, encompass the largest section of this study, with the aim 
of exploring shared elements, approaches and aspects in his other works to widen 
our understanding of his Germanenbild. 

In addition, this thesis will take a more detailed approach to KGG and Höfler’s 
singular research on the Germanic Geheimbünde. Those aspects of his research that 
have previously been given little attention will be identified. Such aspects include a 
direct examination of Höfler’s concept of Männerbund and Geheimbund (and their re- 
spective English translations and definitions), which are terms entangled in an im- 
mense sociological and historical discourse, and an analysis of the terms Ekstase 
(ecstasy) and Dämonie (daemonism), which are also central to his research. Moreover, 
it will be shown that unpublished lectures, articles and notes from Höfler’s written 
estate in Vienna — and specifically the second and third sections of KGG — will pro- 
vide further depth to the discussion of his research on Geheimbünde. Likewise, what 
can be gleaned about Höfler’s overall Germanenbild from his written estate from a 
historical perspective will be explored. 

A closer, expanded study of Höfler’s Germanenbild also requires a thorough investi- 
gation of the central ideas and scholarly approaches it is embedded in. Thus, this 
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dissertation revisits the development of Old Norse-Scandinavian and German philology 
as well as Germanische Altertumskunde in the first half of the twentieth century to fur- 
ther contextualise his research during this era. A further objective is to continue to in- 
vestigate how Höfler’s view of »Germanic culture: is intertwined with völkisch-racist, 
National Socialist ideology. It would be short-sighted to disregard the significance of the 
relationship between the ideology propagated by the National Socialist movement and 
Höfler’s works and the consequences this has on the validity of his theses, as previous 
analyses have emphasised; therefore, this study will examine Höfler’s research with an 
equally critical eye to ideological pitfalls, questioning whether ideology and scholarship 
can, if at all, be separated in characterisations of the »>Germanic peoples: from this era. 
Lastly, although the main focus of this study is the analysis of Höfler’s research 
through the lens of the history of scholarship, it is also the intention to explore the 
reception and discussion of his research in modern scholarship. In some instances, as 
Esther Gajek emphasises, his theories have been accepted without criticism — an ap- 
proach which should not in any way be promoted in the context of the present 
work." Both the discussion of Höfler’s research theories in modern folklore studies, 
the history of religions and philology and the blind adoption of his theories in both an 
academic and popular context will be explored. This project will hopefully serve as a 
basis for future examinations on singular theories from the corpus of Höfler’s re- 
search. Many of his theses are of interest and relevance to students and scholars 
today, including his interpretation on the meaning of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host 
legends and the connection between myth, ritual and drama. His research, however, 
cannot be adequately analysed without a closer look at his concept of scholarship as 
well as his general view of »Germanic culture. Additionally, it should be noted that 
although the nature of Höfler’s research ultimately reaches beyond the bounds of Ger- 
man and Scandinavian philological studies to various fields within Germanische Alter- 
tumskunde, including ethnology, archaeology and historiography, the present study 
focuses on the philological perspective. This decision should not in any way devalue 
the importance of discourse in recent years on the history of the »Germanic peoples 
in other fields of studies in relation to Höfler, through which relevant points of discus- 
sion in the context of Höfler’s interdisciplinary approach to the subject could be won. 
An analysis of all of Höfler’s articles and monographs would overreach the bound- 
aries of this thesis.'®® Instead, as already mentioned above, the most significant pillars 
of his research corpus that pertain to his research on the »Germanic peoples« will be 
examined. These works include KGG (1934), »Das germanische Kontinuitatsproblem« 
(1938), Germanisches Sakralkönigtum. Der Runenstein von Rök und die Germanische Indi- 
vidualweihe (1952) and the often-overlooked monograph Verwandlungskulte, Volkssagen 


187 Cf. Gajek 2005, p. 339. 
188 Cf. fn. 2 above for a list of Höfler’s publications. 
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und Mythen (1973). Moreover, particular attention will be given to individual articles 
that either expand upon or emphasis the theories presented in his major works.'®° 

However, perhaps the most singular aspect of the present analysis is the discus- 
sion of documents from Höfler’s written estate, gifted to the Austrian National Library 
in Vienna in the early 1990s. In total, the estate encompasses over 1,100 individual 
documents, from letters and postcards received by Höfler from students, fellow schol- 
ars and private citizens, to research notes for his major monographs and handwritten 
drafts and typescripts of various articles and lectures." This scholar’s estate repre- 
sents a trove of evidence that provides a more complete understanding of Höfler’s ac- 
ademic career and his research concept in general. In regard to the scope of the 
present project, the discussion of select documents from his estate embodies the more 
recent information on Höfler and his research. Most interesting, the second unpub- 
lished volume of KGG, that is, the two incomplete sections of his postdoctoral thesis, 
are contained within his estate. In the second part of KGG, titled »Zur Soziologie der 
Geschichte der germanischen kultischen Männerbünde« (On the Sociology of the His- 
tory of the Germanic Cultic Men’s Bands), Höfler further argues the continued exis- 
tence of Germanic Geheimbünde in the Middle Ages and early modern period, citing 
guilds and Viking bands as echoes thereof preserved in the context of a wider »Ger- 
manic culture«.’” In the third section, »Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des deutschen Fast- 
nachtspieles« (On the Genesis of the German Shrovetide Play), he then asserts that the 
development of medieval German drama is also rooted in the history of Geheimbünde, 
focusing on the characteristics of the Shrovetide plays.’ 


189 Such articles include: »Cangrande von Verona und das Hundsymbol der Langobarden« (1940), 
»Gemeinschaft und Kultische Ordnung« (1950), »Die Eingliederung des Positivismus als Aufgabe« 
(1965) and »Zwei Grundkrafte im Wodankult« (1974), among others. 

190 This number is taken from the online catalogue of the Austrian National Library (ONB). The 
exact number of documents is considerably higher, as this number refers strictly to the catalogued 
files, i.e., one single file may contain several documents, whereas another only a singular letter. I per- 
sonally visited the archive to view parts of the written estate on two occasions at the beginning of my 
project, in the fall of 2016 and the spring of 2017, while viewing further documentation digitally 
throughout the research process. Other than Franz-Rutger Hausmann, who notes that he examined 
letters held in the estate in the year 2000 before it had been catalogued, I am not aware of any other 
researchers who have cited or discussed parts of the written estate, cf. Hausmann 2001, p. 184, fn. 4. A 
complete overview of the contents of the written estate will not be provided here; single lectures, 
notes and letters will be cited to further the understanding of his person, his research concept and 
overall Germanenbild. 

191 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2. 

192 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973. Furthermore, there is an appendix, titled: »An- 
hang: Herlekin und die Harlungen« (Ser.n.44.970), which will also be discussed in c. 4.8. It should be 
noted that multiple drafts or versions of these texts exist. Unfortunately, as the documents are not 
always dated, it is not always clear which text is younger or older. The most complete versions of 
these sections are those used in the present discussion. For more information on the different »ver- 
sions: or >drafts« of the various sections of KGG, cf. c. 4.6. 
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There is still some uncertainty as to why the second volume of KGG was not pub- 
lished. The typescripts for all sections appear to be in their final stages, with only minor 
editing changes and additions to the footnotes to be made. Höfler clearly intended to 
have the remaining volume published, at least at the time of the publication of the first 
volume. In a letter from Richard Wolfram, a close friend and fellow student of Rudolf 
Much’s, dated from January 1933, he states that he had reviewed sections of the type- 
script (part II), providing notes and suggesting changes." Thus, this suggests that Höfler 
had been working on completing the typescript for publication at the same time as com- 
pleting the changes for the first volume, published in 1934. This explains his statement in 
the foreword to KGG I that the second volume of KGG would soon follow.’ Although 
the second volume would never be published, Höfler continued to harbour intentions 
for its publication. He had even been excused from his teaching responsibilities for the 
summer semester of 1937 in Kiel to continue working on the final manuscript.'”° It is 
possible that the volume remained unpublished because of thematic overlapping with 
the research of his close friend Robert Stumpfl, who also wrote on the development of 
German medieval drama.'” The similarities between Stumpfl’s and Höfler’s studies are 
striking, even though their arguments do diverge on several significant points, as will be 
explored in c. 5.2. Yet the root of medieval German drama was only the subject of the 
third and final section of KGG, the second section, which as noted above would have 
been of great interest to the SS Ahnenerbe and National Socialist ideologues at the time, 
is a clear continuation of the arguments presented in KGG I. Although a thorough analy- 
sis of these sections of KGG is not possible as these documents remain unpublished and 
under copyright law, they will be cited where applicable to contribute to the understand- 
ing of Höfler’s Geheimbund-theory and general concept of »>Germanic culture«. 


1.4 Methodology, Approach and Structure 


The present thesis belongs to the discipline of history of scholarship.” The history of 
scholarship (and the history of science in a wider context) as a separate academic 


193 Cf. Letter from Richard Wolfram to Otto Höfler from 24.01.1933, ÖNB Nachlass Otto Héfler, Cod. 
Ser.n.44.983. 

194 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. XI. 

195 Cf. fn. 99 and 100 above. Höfler notes in this letter that not only simple proofreading and correc- 
tions were withstanding for the publication of the second volume; instead, Höfler explains that in 
order to complete the volume, further research and close reading would be required. From this letter, 
it can be inferred that Höfler intended to make large changes to the original text (which may not have 
been his intention in 1933/1934). Perhaps this is the real reason for the delay and then subsequent end 
to the publication process. 

196 Cf. Stumpfl 1930; Stumpfl 1934; Stumpfl 1936. 

197 The German term Wissenschaftsgeschichte conveniently covers the study of the history of all aca- 
demic disciplines. In English, »history of science« is used to refer to the history of the natural and 
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discipline is still arguably novel. The history of science first established itself as a sepa- 
rate field of study in the latter half ofthe twentieth century at Anglo-American universi- 
ties; in a German and wider European context, it is a discipline in its beginnings.’ 
Both the history of science and history of scholarship are no longer simply a form of 
»Erinnerungsdienst« (commemorative duty), practised on occasion to commemorate 
the founding of an institute or the birthday of a famous scientist; they have evolved 
into significant historiographical disciplines.'”° 

A major feature of the development of the history of science in the last decades is 
its dualistic approach: the »internalist« and »externalist« perspectives, which can also 
be applied to the history of scholarship.” An internalist approach maps the develop- 
ment and progression of specific methodologies and techniques of an academic disci- 
pline, the externalist (or »contextualist«) approach focuses on the development of 
scholarship in tandem with political, historical, cultural and religious currents that 
affect and drive it. Especially with respect to the externalist approach, the history of 
scholarship developed in the background of the birth of cultural studies in the 1960s. 
For this reason, the history of science and the history of scholarship are today often 
considered sub-disciplines of cultural historiography.”” The interaction of scholarship 
with cultural development over the centuries is the underlying fundament of the cul- 
tural historical approach to the history of science and scholarship. Thus, studying the 
development of academic disciplines not only serves as a testament to the progression 
and achievements of modern scholarship, it provides a mirror through which modern 
academia can identify and define itself.” Moreover, the history of scholarship inves- 
tigates the significant relationship between politics, religion, society and academia, a 
perspective that is essential in analysing the research of scholars during the National 
Socialist era. 

Thus, in applying these approaches to the present study, it is not the intention to 
provide a historical account or »story« of Höfler’s life and research as a form of obliga- 
tory review of a part of Old Norse-Germanic studies in twentieth-century Germany, 
but rather to investigate whether delving deeper into Höfler’s theses can strengthen 
our understanding of one, overarching aspect of his research, his Germanenbild, as 
well as the development of distinct methodologies in the field of German philology. 
Further, even though the aim of this thesis lies more in illuminating how Höfler 
viewed the subjects at hand than in revealing more about the subjects themselves, it 


social sciences, »history of scholarship for all other disciplines that do not fall under the »sciences« 
(i.e., arts, humanities). 

198 Cf. Hagner 2001, p. 12. 

199 Cf. Hagner 2001, pp. 11-15. For an overview of the history of scholarship, its development and 
standing in modern academia, cf. Ligota/Quantin 2006, pp. 1-13. 

200 Cf. Hagner 2001, pp. 9-11; Ligota/Quantin 2006, pp. 10-13. 

201 Cf. Hagner 2001, pp. 28-33. 

202 Cf. Hagner 2001, pp. 7-15. 
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will nonetheless be the objective to underscore those insights of Höfler’s potentially 
relevant for modern research. 

Thus, the present study encompasses both perspectives of the history of scholar- 
ship, the internalist and externalist, and is guided by two overarching objectives (as dis- 
cussed in c. 1.3) or approaches: the contextualisation of Höfler’s research on »Germanic 
culture« and the in-depth examination of his major theses thereon, that is, the further 
analysis of the relation between his research with political, religious and cultural devel- 
opment, pinpointing what this relationship says about the scholarship of his era (part 
of the externalist view), and the analysis of his methodologies that should serve as a 
mirror for modern research (the internalist view). Hence the internalist view will prove 
to pinpoint where modern research has developed »beyond« Höfler’s research and, on 
the other hand, where his research is still relevant to modern discourse. 

Although these approaches may overlap and intertwine, the structure of this the- 
sis has nonetheless been divided into two parts. Both approaches will allow a more 
comprehensive understanding of his overall Germanenbild. In »Part I: Contextualising 
Otto Höfler’s Germanenbild«, introductory information to the present subject matter 
will set the stage for the later analysis of Höfler’s main theses. After having already 
provided an introductory analysis of Höfler’s life, career and political involvement 
during the Third Reich (c. 1.1, c. 1.2), the following chapter (c. 2) will overview both the 
concept and study of Germanenbilder — general historical characterisations of »Ger- 
manic peoples: and »Germanic culture: — as well as present a brief history of such 
historical characterisations intertwined with the development of German-Germanic 
ideology (see c. 2.3). This overview will first be proceeded by a discussion of important 
terms relating to the subject at hand, such as Germanenbild, and the problematic na- 
ture of terms such as Germane and germanisch (c. 2.1). 

The next chapter (c. 3) will then examine select representations of the »Germanic 
peoples« and »Germanic culture« in academic discourse of the early to mid-twentieth 
century in the field of German and Scandinavian philology. Before examining the re- 
search of major scholars, an analytical framework for the study of Germanenbilder is 
presented that guides the examinations in this chapter as well as the analysis of Hö- 
fler’s Germanenbild. An overview of the main aspects of Vilhelm Peter Grønbech, An- 
dreas Heusler and Bernhard Kummer’s concepts of »>Germanic culture follows, as 
well as a discussion of the »Vienna ritualists«. The research of these individuals fur- 
ther contextualises Höfler’s own theories in that, in several cases, their works strongly 
influenced his research (or vice versa). Moreover, their research also provides a fun- 
dament for the later comparison of Höfler’s Germanenbild in part II. 

»Part II: Analysing Otto Höfler’s Germanenbild«, begins with a thorough examina- 
tion of Höfler’s major theories and approaches to his source material. His works will 
be discussed, when possible, chronologically, in order to highlight the continuity of 
specific aspects, but also the developments in his arguments. Existing analyses of Hö- 
fler’s Germanenbild have mainly focused on his research from the pre-1945 period. Al- 
though KGG represents a major cornerstone of his research on »Germanic culture«, an 
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in-depth analysis requires an examination of his other major works. Starting with his 
theory on the existence of Germanic Geheimbünde (c. 4), I will break his research 
thereon into its main elements, focusing on the academic discourse and methodology 
they are based in. Particular attention is given to the use of the terms ecstasy and 
Dämonie and the exact definition of Höfler’s singular concept of Männerbund and Ge- 
heimbund. This analysis will cover Höfler’s arguments in the first and second volumes 
of KGG as well as his monograph Verwandlungskulte, Volkssagen und Mythen, which 
represents a continuation and expansion of Höfler’s theory on the legends of the Wild 
Hunt and Furious Host. Further, the scholarly reception of Höfler’s research on Ge- 
heimbünde, then and now, is outlined. 

Then, in c. 5, further major theses from Höfler’s research oeuvre are discussed. 
First is his theory on the development of medieval German drama in KGG II (tied to 
his research on Geheimbünde), which parallels the research of Robert Stumpfl, James 
George Frazer, Vilhelm Peter Grønbech and recent scholars such as Terry Gunnell 
(c. 5.1). The remaining sections of this chapter focus on Höfler’s Germanic cultural conti- 
nuity theory (c. 5.2), the concept of Germanic sacral kingship, the correlation of the 
legend of Siegfried and the historical figure Arminius and his linguistic theory on the 
developments in early Germanic phonology (Entfaltungstheorie) (c. 5.3-5.5). 

The focus of c. 6 is the overarching themes or aspects of Höfler’s Germanenbild, 
which, drawn out of the proceeding analysis of his major works, are argued to be the 
most prevalent to an overall understanding of his concept of scholarship and research 
on »Germanic culture«. Parallel thereto, additional insights into the relation between Hö- 
fler’s research and the völkisch and National Socialist ideologies of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries will be discussed as well as the underlying philosophical 
and religious-historical ideas part of his research concept identified. Hermeneutics 
teaches us that each person interprets texts differently: other researchers would per- 
haps emphasise or argue the greater significance of other components of Höfler’s Ger- 
manenbild than are presented here. Thus, the framework of analysis of the present 
study (through the summary of specific points, the emphasis on specific ideas) repre- 
sents only one interpretation of Höfler’s concept of »Germanic culture«. This specific 
framework will hopefully bring unnoticed aspects of his work to light. 

The final analytical approach to Höfler’s Germanenbild is a comparative summary 
(c. 7) of his research in relation to those scholars discussed in c. 3. Such a comparative 
approach to Höfler’s research has been only briefly explored in previous analyses;*°° 
however, a further comparison will hopefully provide new perspectives in under- 
standing the methodology behind Höfler’s own research and how he used historical 
texts, folklore, ethnological sources and mythology, in addition to revealing new in- 
sights into the concept of »Germanic« in the first half of the twentieth century in Ger- 
man-speaking scholarship. The various Germanenbilder are discussed based on the 


203 Cf. Engster 1986; von See 1983; Zernack 1997. 
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framework of four principal aspects (as introduced in c. 3.1): temporality, the role of 
religion, general research approach and concept of culture and the range of sources 
used, especially in regard to the placement of Old Norse-Icelandic sources in the con- 
text of a wider »Germanic tradition«. 


1.5 A Note on Language and Foreign Terms 


Although the majority of scholarly literature on Otto Höfler and the history of Germa- 
nenbilder in German-speaking countries is published in German, English has nonethe- 
less been chosen as the language of this thesis for two reasons: first, many of the 
terms used in Germanische Altertumskunde and in Höfler’s research, including Män- 
nerbund and germanisch, are highly problematic and arguably not exact enough to be 
used in the contexts in which they are placed. Analysing these concepts through the 
lens of another language offers a new perspective on their usage. As the subject mat- 
ter of the present study, however, is embedded in German discourse, some German 
terms will nonetheless be used throughout the analysis. The intentional use of a Ger- 
man term to imply a specific meaning will be noted in a footnote. 

Second, Höfler and his theories are not widely known outside of German-speaking 
academia. If they have been discussed, it is usually within a superficial context (with 
some exceptions).”°° This thesis will thus allow researchers of various fields on an inter- 
national level unfamiliar with Höfler’s research to acquaint themselves therewith. Yet, 
it should be noted that the intention of this study is not to promote the concepts relayed 
in Höfler’s studies, but rather to widen the international discourse on the history of 
Germanische Altertumskunde and the major aspects of his research. 


204 Please note that British spelling and punctuation is favoured over American English. Further- 
more, original German citations of texts (excluding singular words and phrases) will be provided in 
the footnotes so as not to inhibit the flow of the text. Original spelling and grammar are retained in all 
citations. Further, unless specified, all translations from German to English are my own. 

205 Cf. c. 1.2 above, with particular attention to the analyses of Schjødt and Arvidsson, which discuss 
aspects of Höfler’s research more thoroughly. 


2 A (Short) History of Germanenbilder and 
Germanenbegriffe in Historical Scholarship 


The study of the origin, history, language and culture of the »Germanic peoples: com- 
prises an extensive area of academic research. The first Germanenbilder (characterisa- 
tions of the early »Germanic peoples«) formulated by classical ethnographers and the 
reception of their accounts, in combination with sources from the early and late Middle 
Ages, would later form the basis of Germanische Altertumskunde (Germanic antiquity 
studies): a field of study that evolved over the course of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries.’ In the context of the socio-political developments of the nineteenth century in 
German-speaking nations, scholars spun historical, archaeological and literary material 
from the Late Antique and Middle Ages into holistic interpretations of a homogenous 
»Germanic culture: that were made relevant for the modern day. A thorough discussion 
of this wide breadth of academic discourse — from the archaeological, historical, literary 
and linguistic history of the early »>Germanic peoples: to the developments in this field of 
study primarily in the last 150 years — overreaches the parameters of the present analy- 
sis; however, a brief overview thereof is nonetheless essential for contextualising Otto 
Höfler’s research.” 

The first objective of this chapter is to address the concept of a Germanenbild and a 
Germanenbegriff in addition to the definition of important terms surrounding the study 
of »>Germanic: history and culture. Secondly, the aspects of modern scholarly discourse 
on Germanenbilder should be discussed and, lastly, an overview of the most significant 
developments in the study of the »>Germanic peoples: and the creation of >German- 
Germanic ideology« up until the modern era should be provided. The socio-political cir- 
cumstances during the first half of the twentieth century and their effect on the study 
of the »Germanic peoples: and »Germanic culture; especially in the field of German 


1 For recent discussion on the development of Germanische Altertumskunde as an academic disci- 
pline, cf. Beck 2004a; Brather et al. 2021; La Farge 2005; Zernack 2018 and further c. 2.3.4 below. See 
also c. 1 fn. 1 above. 

2 The present analysis focuses on the study of the »>Germanic peoples. and »Germanic culture: in pri- 
marily German-speaking discourse in order to contextualise the origin and development of the field 
of Germanische Altertumskunde to which Höfler’s research belongs. The reader should forgive the 
brevity of the following analysis, which should be viewed as a short summary to contextualise Höfler’s 
works rather than an extensive discussion on the various characterisations of »Germanic peoples 
based on discourse spanning from Late Antiquity to the modern era and the development of Germani- 
sche Altertumskunde as a whole. References to scholarly works that delve deeper into the sources and 
issues discussed will be provided to reflect the depth and breadth of the academic discourse thereon. 
For general works on the history of the »Germanic tribes: cf. e.g., Beck (ed.) 1986; Birkhan 1970; Lund 
1998; Meier 2019; Pohl 2000, see also Wolfram 2009, pp. 119-122 for a comprehensive list of works in 
both German and English. 
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philology, is emphasised in this chapter (c. 2.3.4), setting out the examination of other 
Germanenbilder in historical scholarship contemporary to the research of Otto Höfler. 


2.1 Important Terms and (Problematic) Definitions 


The German term Germanenbild (pl. Germanenbilder) is used in scholarly discourse to 
denote a characterisation of the »Germanic peoples: in both historical scholarship and 
popular culture.” The connection between historical study with popular culture is, as 
will be discussed below, inherently intertwined, yet the present analysis is concerned 
primarily with the former. Further, although Germanenbilder also include artistic, vi- 
sual portrayals of the »Germanic peoples«, stemming from historical sources and 
scholarship thereon, this aspect of existing discourse will be excluded from the pres- 
ent study.* 

The defining element of Germanenbilder is that they represent a subjective concept 
of who the early »Germanic peoples: were and how they lived and acted. A discussion of 
Germanenbilder is not simply the analysis of what scholarly research — from archaeol- 
ogy, history and philology — tells us about the culture and history of the early »>Germanic 
peoples«, but rather of the overall characterisations that arose from such academic inqui- 
ries over the centuries and how they relate to the political, social and cultural circumstan- 
ces in which they were formed.’ The German word Bild (image, but also view or symbol) 
thus appropriately reflects the underlying issue at play here; Germanenbilder, both histor- 
ical and modern, are subjective constructions, likenesses or ideas of how the early »Ger- 
manic tribes: looked and acted. Further, the exact definition thereof is also dependent on 


3 The term Germanenbild was popularised in German historical scholarship by Klaus von See, who 
uses the term in various articles, cf. von See 1970; von See 1981b; von See 1994a. The term was. How- 
ever, already in use in earlier research and was likely inherited from völkisch-nationalist discourse on 
the characterisation of the Deutsch-Germane in the 1930s and 1940s, cf. Emmerich 1968; Engster 1986, 
passim. The term, along with Germanenbegriff (concept or definition of the Germanic peoples«) is 
commonly used in the analyses of classical ethnography i.e., discussions of the ethnographic texts of 
the Greeks and Romans, cf. Lund 1990. Here, the English definition »characterisation of Germanic peo- 
ples: will be used interchangeably with the German term Germanenbild, although the German term is 
favoured as it is much more concise! Alternatively, Christopher B. Krebs uses the term imago Germa- 
niae (pl. imagines Germaniae) to refer to the general characterisation of the early »Germanic peoples«, 
but refers to adaptations of Tacitus’s own Germanenbild, of his Germania text (see below), as negotia- 
tio Germaniae (interpretations of Germania), emphasising that all later imagines Germaniae are in 
some form dependent on this first imago Germaniae and are thus negotiatio Germaniae, cf. Krebs 
2005, p. 17. 

4 Cf. Ehringhaus 1996 as an example of the analyses of artistic representations of »>Germanic culture«. 
Specifically, Ehringhaus traces the development of the German-Germanic mythos in an art-historical 
context in Germany from 1842-1933. 

5 To my knowledge, there has been no reflective discussion of the study of Germanenbilder as a re- 
search subject (such as those studies by Klaus von See) in German discourse, see further c. 2.3. 
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the individual concept of what »Germanic« is, or who the »>Germanic peoples: should refer 
to. Germanenbilder in historical scholarship vary widely according to the sources they 
rely upon and the perspective of the individual scholar or society they are formed by. For 
the purpose of the present discussion, two subcategories of studies on »Germanic culture« 
and Germanenbilder are outlined: first are those characterisations that focus on the early 
»Germanic peoples: solely in the context of classical Antiquity, that is, the first Roman 
characterisations of their neighbours to the north and modern research on the subject. 
Second are characterisations that consider the »>Germanic peoples: to represent a much 
more fluid and overarching ethnic and cultural group, including all Germanic-language 
speaking cultures in one overarching concept of »Germanic culture«. Thus, Germanen- 
bilder, as inferred above, must be further dissected and differentiated on account of the 
specific definition of what a Germane (Germanic person) is, or how »Germanic« is defined. 

The crux of this problem lies in the origin of the term »Germanic: itself. This subject 
represents an extensive discussion in scholarship from various disciplines, from ethnol- 
ogy, historiography, archaeology and linguistics; however, it is worthwhile to overview 
the elemental findings and modern historical perception thereof. German Germane and 
English »Germanic« stem from the word Germani (pl. nom., people of Germania), whose 
origins, either in Latin, Germanic or Celtic etymology, are highly debated.° The term 
was first used by Gaius Julius Caesar in the sixth book of his famous tract Bellum Galli- 
cum (Gallic War) from 58-51/50 B.C.E as an ethnographic term to signify those tribes 
who originated from Germania (Latin for land of the Germani), those northern regions 
east of the Rhine river, thus differentiating between Gaul (the lands of the Celtic tribes 
west of the Rhine, now belonging to modern-day France) and Germania as neighbour- 
ing lands to the Roman Empire.’ Caesar also uses Germani to denote specific tribes (as 
an epithet), specifically the Condruser, Eburoner, Caeroser and Caemaner, who in fact 
settled to the west of the Rhine; thus, it is unclear if the term describes the geographic 
origins or the ethnic roots of specific tribes.® Overall, Germani is used as an umbrella 
term to refer to various ethnic groups in association to Caesar’s own geographic divi- 
sion of Northern Europe, and did not originally have a linguistic definition, even though 


6 For further discussion on the origin of the term Germani, cf. Dobesch 1982; Lund 1990, especially 
pp. 91-97; Lund 1996. See also Birkhan 1970, p. 203 fn. 356 for further literature. Germani is most com- 
monly considered a Latin form of an ethnonym, although, as already emphasised, scholarship has 
reached no definite conclusions, cf. Lund 1998, pp. 58-85. 

7 Cf. Recent scholars have underlined how Caesar’s creation of the Germani and Germania repre- 
sented a re-drawing of the map of classical ethnography, as the North was previously divided by the 
Danube (with the Celts to the West and the Scythians to the East). This new conceptualisation of the 
land to the north of the Alps should juxtapose Gaul with the vast lands of the Germani, see Johnston 
2019, pp. 53-55. For further information on Germania as a geographical invention of Caesar’s, see 
Krebs 2006; Lund 1996; Lund 1998, pp. 36-41. 

8 Cf. Lund 1990, p. 91-92. Lund notes that these four tribes also used Germani as a self-designation, 
but this was likely secondary, that is, adopted, from the Roman umbrella term for those tribes origi- 
nating from Germania. 
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it is used in philology and linguistics to define a specific family of languages.’ As the 
term is of Roman creation and used by the Romans in ethnographic texts, modern 
scholars emphasise that the »Germanic peoples: would not have considered themselves 
as such, let alone as one united ethnic group.” It was an initially geographical categori- 
sation of the Romans, and not of the »Germanic tribes: themselves, that decided which 
tribes would be considered part of Germania, independent of cultural and ethnic fac- 
tors.” Thus, Germani, Germania and the germanised and anglicised nouns Germanen, 
»Germanic peoples: and the adjectives germanisch and »Germanic« are, at their core, fic- 
tional constructions. 

The »Germanic tribes: would settle in central Europe and Scandinavia during the 
»Migration Period: of Late Antiquity and the early Middles Ages.” They shared a com- 
mon root language, Proto-Germanic, from which the Germanic languages would de- 
velop and the various Germanic-language speaking nations, and their cultures with 
them. The term »Germanic« has been used as an overarching concept for the connection 
of these peoples and their cultures through their early history, that is, in the »Germanic 
tribes: described in the classical sources and evidenced by classical archaeology. And, 
over the course of centuries, a variety of interpretations as to which early European 
tribes could be considered of »>Germanic: origin have existed. Celtic tribes and the Scan- 
dinavian countries have been included or excluded in definitions of what is »Germanic«. 
It is highly questionable whether the »descendants« of the »Germanic tribes«, the Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians and so forth, after years of cultural, social and political develop- 
ment and differentiation — outside of a historical linguistic perspective — can really be 
considered »Germanic« at all. 

Yet in historical scholarship of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (and 
before), the existence of concrete ethnic groups referred to as the »Germanic tribes« 
was an accepted fact and, further, these were considered to be the direct ancestors of 
the Germanic language speaking European nations, forming the idea of a common 
»Germanic« identity that was based on linguistic, cultural and ethnic factors. Many 
scholars, including Otto Höfler, argued for a cultural-historical continuity between 
the early Germanen and modern Germanic language speaking nations, equating ger- 
manisch (Germanic) with deutsch (German). »Germanic« became a timeless descriptor, 
applicable to early history and modern identity, while other scholars outlined strict 
temporal, cultural and spatial definitions and constructs of what was — and what 
was not — »Germanic«. Thus, Germanenbilder in historical scholarship are based on a 
wide variety of sources, from ethnographical and archaeological evidence from Late 
Antiquity, to runic inscriptions, poetry and sagas from medieval Northern Europe. 


9 Cf. Lund 1990, p. 94; Krebs 2006. 

10 Cf. Lund 1990, p. 94. 

11 Cf. Krebs 2006 on this idea of the geographical creation of Germania by Caesar. 

12 However, the concept of the »Migration Period: (Völkerwanderungszeit) as an identifier for this his- 
torical period is now strongly disputed in modern scholarship, cf. Meier 2019 especially pp. 98-116. 
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As »Germanic« is now regarded as a historical construct and as research on the 
early »Germanic peoples« is intrinsically interdisciplinary — combining ethnology, ar- 
chaeology, historical linguistics, philology and historiography — general overarching 
definitions of this term are highly disputed. Some academics even discredit the use of 
the term beyond a historical-linguistic context.” Modern scholarship, especially since 
the ground-breaking research of Reinhard Wenskus and the Vienna School on the for- 
mation of the early »Germanic tribes: and their development through the early Middle 
Ages, highlighting the subjective nature of the building of tribal identity, is thus very 
cautious with the use of the term »Germanic«.'* Recently, the discussion of subjective 
identities of singular »Germanic tribes« has been favoured, underlining that ethnicity, 
like language, is simply one characteristic of identity-building on a communal and in- 
dividual level.” A recent exhibition from the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin titled Ger- 
manen. Eine Archäologische Bestandsaufnahme (The Germanic Tribes. Archaeological 
Perspectives) is testimony to the continued interest in and discussion of the history of 
the early »Germanic peoples«. The exhibit, in generally acknowledging that »Germanic 
culture: and Germanicness are disputed, ambiguous constructions, also mirrors this 
paradigm change in the view of the development of the German- and Germanic- 
language speaking peoples from Late Antiquity to the modern era that has occurred 
in the last decades.'° 

With regard to the present study of historical scholarship in the first half of the 
twentieth century, Germanic: must be defined on a case-by-case basis through analy- 
sing how the term is applied and interpreted in each source analysis, discipline and 
Germanenbild. The title of this dissertation, referring to Höfler’s Germanenbild as not 
only a characterisation of the »Germanic peoples, but also as a concept of the »Ger- 
manic« should reflect this issue: each Germanenbild or Germanenbegriff is based on a 
specific definition — a subjective concept — of Germanentum (Germanicness) that 
frames the entire characterisation.” 


13 Cf. Zernack 2018. The following anthologies mirror the interdisciplinary nature of this field of 
study and the variety of perspectives through which the concept of »Germanic« and the »Germanic 
peoples: can be approached, cf. Beck (ed.) 1986; Beck et al. (eds.) 2004. 

14 Cf. Wenskus 1961. The paradigm-change in the ethnological view of the early »Germanic peoples: is 
represented by Wenskus’s research and the concept of ethnogenesis that would soon follow within 
the discourse of the Vienna School. For further information, cf. Brather et al. 2021; Günnewig 1998, 
pp. 229-250; Meier 2019, pp. 99-116; Lund 1998, especially pp. 11-35; Pohl 2000, pp. 45-64. 

15 Cf. Meier 2019, especially pp. 99-116. 

16 The exhibition, which is centered on archeological evidence, but also the discussion of modern 
scholarship on the study of »>Germanic peoples«, took place at the Museum fur Vor- und Frühge- 
schichte at the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin from 18.9.2020 to 14.3.2021. 

17 The use of scare quotes for the terms »Germanic« and »Germanic peoples have been used up until 
this point in the present study to reflect the problematic, disputed nature of their use. Now that these 
terms have been discussed, the quotations will be henceforward omitted, although the reader should 
keep in mind the aforementioned discussion of these terms and the problematic nature of their use. 
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2.2 The Study of Germanenbilder in Modern Historical Scholarship 


Along with the above discussion of the definition of Germanenbild and Germanenbe- 
griff, it is relevant to the present study to analyse the approach to the subject of Ger- 
manenbilder and German-Germanic ideology in modern research. Here, it should be 
differentiated between research on the Germanic peoples and culture and the study 
of Germanenbilder and German-Germanic ideology from a historical scholarly per- 
spective, of which the latter should be reflected upon here."? 

Perhaps the most influential scholar of the topic is Klaus von See, who was the first 
to outline the development of Germanenbilder throughout the major historical and cul- 
tural periods of Europe since the Renaissance.” Besides classical ethnologists, who 
focus on the Germanenbild of the Greeks and Romans, von See and others have exam- 
ined the development of scholarly and popular interest in the early Germanic tribes 
and the inter-connected rise of German-Germanic ideology in the nineteenth century. 
Their studies focus on specific eras, such as the reception of Tacitus’s Germania during 
the Renaissance, the Germanenbild of the Romantic Era, or, and most common, Ger- 
man-Germanic ideology during the Wilhelmine Era, in parallel to the development of 
the völkisch movement and the Third Reich.”° A more recent study by Philipp Schmidt 
outlines the use of Old Norse-Icelandic sources in Germanenbilder from the Renaissance 
to the modern era and is the only in-depth study (to my knowledge) that focuses specifi- 
cally on this aspect of Germanenbilder throughout modern history.” 

Scholars have recognised, however, that German-Germanic ideology and the use 
of specific source material such as Tacitus’s Germania and the Eddas for the formation 
of national identity and the justification of political positions did not end with the de- 
feat of the Third Reich in 1945. Indeed, several researchers have focused on the con- 
tinued use of Germanic source material in various facets of popular culture, hence 
highlighting the continued development of subjectively constructed Germanenbilder 
in modern society. For example, Schmidt’s above-mentioned study also includes an 
analysis of literature from the Cold War and more recent decades that reflects a re- 
vived interest in a collective Germanic culture.” In particular, a renewed interest or 
Renaissance of Germanic sources has been identified in the 1980s, with a new-found 


18 Cf. Günnewig 1998, who provides both an overview of the development of research on the Ger- 
manic peoples in German discourse from the Wilhelmine Era to the Third Reich, but also a critical 
analysis of the research on Germanic peoples from multiple disciplines from after 1945, in particular 
from 1970-1995, i.e., the modern transformation of the Germanenbild in historical scholarship, cf. 
pp. 177-228, 229-252. 

19 Cf. von See 1970; von See 1981h. 

20 Cf. Kipper 2002; Wiwjorra 2006. 

21 Cf. Schmidt 2018. 

22 Cf. Schmidt 2018. 
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enthusiasm for the Nibelungenlied as well as Old Norse sources.” Further, the use of 
Old Norse literature and mythology and historical scholarship on these subjects has 
been outlined in modern neo-pagan movements.” Such examinations show that Ger- 
man-Germanic ideology, and the popular interest in the history and culture of the 
early Germanic peoples, continues to be a relevant issue, as is also evidenced by the 
current rise of nationalist, right-wing political movements in Germany and other 
countries that seek a connection to their »>Germanic roots«.”° 

Thus, a strong correlation exists between scholarly constructs of Germanic cul- 
ture and popular Germanenbilder. Characterisations of Germanic history and culture 
are not only formed by academics, but also authors, artists and politicians, that is, in 
the context of historical scholarship as well as in popular political and cultural recep- 
tion. Both are closely intertwined. Even the interpretation of historical material can 
be influenced by ideology, cultural and political circumstances. And, the other way 
around, scholarly works on the Germanic peoples have sparked public interest, influ- 
encing historical characterisations in politics and popular culture. Identifying this in- 
terrelation between historical scholarship, politics and culture is advantageous when 
examining the politicisation of academic research, especially during the völkisch 
movement and the Third Reich. Thus, the study of Germanenbilder from the two-fold 
perspective as both an academic and cultural phenomenon is a worthwhile approach, 
as many scholarly Germanenbilder arose from the socio-political and cultural need to 
build a national identity and, in many cases, were exploited by political movements. 

The research of von See and other prominent scholars who have examined this 
issue in the formation of Germanenbilder throughout the centuries will serve as the 
fundament of the following overview of such constructs from Antiquity until the 
early twentieth century, contextualising Otto Höfler’s own Germanenbild and his most 
significant works. 


2.3 Germanenbilder and »German-Germanic« Ideology 
in Historical Scholarship: An Overview 


Academics today use a wide variety of evidence, from archaeological to historical and 
linguistic, to glean as much insight as possible on the history and culture of the early 


23 Cf. Schmidt 2018, in particular pp. 313-374. See also a recent anthology on Germanomania in the 
metal scene, cf. Penke/Teichert (eds.) 2016. 

24 Cf. von Schnurbein 1992; von Schnurbein 2016. 

25 A conference recently took place at the Georg-August-University in Göttingen, Germany specifically 
on this issue titled »Die sogenannten »Germanen«« form 15.6.-16.6.2018, organised by Prof. Dr Winfried 
Rudolf, Prof. Dr Heike Sahm and Prof. Dr Roland Scheel. See also the anthology of articles edited by 
Nicolas Meylan and Lukas Rösli accompanying the conference »Old Norse Myth and Völkisch Ideol- 
ogy«, which took place in Basel from 6.9.-8.9.2017, cf. Meylan/Rösli (eds.) 2020. 
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Germanic tribes. Yet ethnographic accounts written by Roman historians, describing 
their neighbours on the northern borders of their empire, shaped (and continue to 
shape) the general academic and popular understanding of the history and culture of 
these peoples to a great extent. Modern scholars have, however, pointed out the ques- 
tionable bias and reliability of these early sources. Nonetheless, hundreds of years 
after the fall of the Western Roman Empire and the »Migration Period«, the (second- 
hand) observations of Tacitus and other Roman historians and ethnographers, cou- 
pled with medieval legends and poetry, became the basis of conceptions of Germanic 
culture, shaping national identities and even bolstering political regimes. Thus, al- 
though the main focus of the present study is Germanenbilder in the field of Germani- 
sche Altertumskunde in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, a short 
overview of the general concepts of the Germanic peoples from Antiquity to the mod- 
ern era in Europe and the birth of German-Germanic ideology must be undertaken to 
contextualise Höfler’s research and the development of highly political and ideologi- 
cal constructs of Germanic culture at the time.” 


2.3.1 Germanenbilder of Antiquity 


It is the Romans who provide history with its first Germanenbild. They were the first 
ethnographers, and their accounts describe the history, appearance and culture of the 
various Germanic tribes to the East of the Rhine.” The most influential of the ethno- 
graphic texts is Tacitus’s De origine et situ Germanorum liber (A Book on the Origin 


26 Perhaps the most influential scholar on the history of Germanenbilder is Klaus von See (see further 
below), who provides an overview of the development of Germanenbilder throughout the major his- 
torical and cultural periods of Europe since the Renaissance with an emphasis on the development of 
German-Germanic ideology with the advent of Romantic period and the völkisch, nationalist move- 
ments of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, cf. von See 1970; von See 1981b; von See 1994a; von 
See 2003. The division of Germanenbilder in this overview is based on von See’s research. 

27 The Germanenbild(er) of the Romans (and the Greeks) is a vast academic field, a lengthy discussion 
of which cannot be provided here. Several scholars have analysed the perception of Germanic culture 
within the bounds of specific eras in Roman history or based upon specific texts, while other scholars 
provide an all-encompassing examination of the understanding of the Germanic peoples in Roman 
and Greek society in different eras and contexts: from a political context, within the second and third 
Macedonian wars, the portrayals of the Cimbri and Teutons, to Caesar’s specific Germanenbild in Bel- 
lum Gallicum. Some scholarship focuses on the political motivations of the ethnographers and the role 
of Germanenbilder in Roman propaganda, cf. e.g., Trzaska-Richter 1991, thus highlighting that the eth- 
nographic texts and Germanenbilder of this era tell us much more about the Romans, the authors who 
produced the texts, and Roman politics, than they do about the history and culture of the people they 
describe, cf. Günnewig 1998; Lund 1990; Lund 1991b; Lund 1998, especially pp. 36-57 and 86-94 on 
Caesar and Tacitus’s Germanenbild; von See 1981b, pp. 42-55, who discusses the development of the 
»Barbarenklischee« (Barbarian-cliché) in characterisations of the Germanic peoples, beginning with 
its origin in antique ethnography. 
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and Characteristics of the Germanic Peoples, shortened to Germania) from 98 C.E.” 
Publius Cornelius Tacitus (58-120 C.E.) likely never travelled to the northern parts of 
the Roman Empire or beyond and thus never encountered any Germanic tribes. In- 
stead, all the information he provides in his text was received second-hand, collected 
from various sources.” Written as an ethnographic account, it reviews in its first part 
the main aspects of all the Germanic tribes: their appearance, their structure, their 
religion, their marriage and mating practices and so forth. The second part describes 
the characteristics of specific tribes, such as the Suebi and Burgundians. Yet descrip- 
tions on the history and culture of the Germanic »barbarians« already existed before 
Tacitus’s time.°° Writings about the Germanic tribes were recorded as early as the 
fifth century B.C.E. by Greek historians who theorised that the primitive civilisations 
they encountered represented preliminary stages in human society. This idea is 
known as the »historic-development theory«.** 

Overall, Germania paints the Germanic tribes as deeply connected to nature, lib- 
eral, vigorous and uncultivated, unlike the lifestyle of the late Roman Empire, and it 
is from several chapters of this historical, yet problematic, text that many of the ste- 
reotypical »Germanic« characteristics are discussed that would later serve as a basis 
for the formation of German-Germanic cultural identity.” The style and structure of 
Germania is, however, deceptive. This initial view of Germanic life and culture does 
not stem from the Germanic people themselves, but from a Roman who chose what 
his audience should learn of their neighbours to the north. The underlining purpose 


28 The two most significant editions of Tacitus’s Germania for German discourse are Rudolf Much’s 
commentary, a life-long work of Höfler’s mentor, which was published posthumously in 1937 and 
later republished with a revised commentary in 1967 and Allan A. Lund’s more critical and modern 
text published in 1988. Trzaska-Richter, who wrote a dissertation on the Germanenbild of the Romans, 
summarises the differences between these two editions most poignantly: »Wahrend ersterer in der 
Germania eine im großen und ganzen zutreffende Ethnographie der Germanen sah, erblickte letzterer 
in dem Werk eine Ansammlung von Vorstellungen der Antike über die Völker im Norden Europas« 
(While the former saw in Germania an overall accurate ethnography of the Germanic peoples, the 
latter saw in the work a collection of ideas from Antiquity about the peoples of Northern Europe), see 
Trzaska-Richter 1991, pp. 222-223. See c. 3.5.1 for further discussion on Much’s Germania-edition and 
the influence of his research on Höfler and other members of the »Much-Schule« in Vienna. For a list 
of all of the editions and commentaries of Tacitus’s Germania until 1989, cf. Lund 1991a, pp. 2341-2344. 
See also Rodney Potter Robinson’s edition and discussion on the manuscript provenience and history 
of the text, cf. Robinson 1935. 

29 For the most recent research on Germania as well as its reception, cf. Beck 1989d; Giinnewig 1998, 
pp. 155-174; Jankuhn/Timpe (eds.) 1989; Krebs 2005; Krebs 2011; Neumann/Seemann (eds.) 1992. The 
reliability of Tacitus’s remarks on the Germanic peoples in Germania as a first-hand account was first 
questioned by the German historian Eduard Norden, cf. Norden 1920. 

30 For the history of the concept of »barbarians« in antithesis to Hellenic culture, cf. von See 1981b; 
Lund 1990, especially pp. 55-75; Meier 1999, pp. 51-89. 

31 Cf. Krebs 2005, pp. 31-80; Lund 1990, pp. 3-19. 

32 The most famous being Tacitus’s description of the red hair and blue eyes ofthe Germanic peoples 
in c. 4 of Germania. 
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of Germania (and other similar texts such as Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum from Late An- 
tiquity) was, as several scholars argue, mainly a political one, using their characterisa- 
tions as propaganda to validate military tactics, support political decisions and impart 
a specific concept to the general population.” On the one hand, Germania represents 
a critique of Roman society, as Tacitus continually pits the ostentatious lifestyle of the 
Roman elite against the primitive, simple culture of the Germanic tribesmen. On the 
other hand, it paints a colourful image of the Germanic peoples as barbaric, subordi- 
nate neighbours of the Roman Empire.** Furthermore, when one compares Germania 
to other similar ethnographic works of the time, one notices several correlations in 
language, suggesting that Tacitus relied on cliché descriptors from other ethnogra- 
phers in his writing.” Hence, Germania can by no means be considered an objective 
account of the history and culture of the Germanic tribes, but is a text to be analysed 
and contextualised in itself. 

Thus, the first Germanenbilder characterised the neighbouring enemies of the 
Roman Empire in order to define that which was »other« — uncultivated and bar- 
baric — than the Greek and Roman way of life.*° In other words, Germanenbilder of the 
Antique Period are only to be understood through the context of comparisons and an- 
titheses to Roman and Greek (Hellenistic) civilisation.’ This comparative, juxtaposing 
aspect of antique Germanenbilder is also a significant factor of later representations of 
early Germanic culture.’ It is perhaps one of the greatest historical paradoxes that the 
first texts that characterise the ancient Germanic peoples, which represented Roman 
propaganda that turned the »other« into barbarians, would later be used by scholars 
who believed they were the »ancestors« of the Germanic tribesmen for the same pur- 
pose: to identify and set themselves apart, racially and culturally, from other ethnicities 
and nation-states and, moreover, to embed a distinction of cultural superiority and »oth- 
erness: in their society.” 


33 Cf. Lund 1990, pp. 19-35, 90-100; Lund 1991b, especially pp. 1862-1955; Lund 1998, pp. 36-57; 
Trzaska-Richter 1991, pp. 80-128, 222-226. 

34 Cf. Lund 1990, pp. 19-35, 90-100; Lund 1991b, especially pp. 1862-1955; Lund 1998, pp. 36-57; 
Trzaska-Richter 1991, pp. 80-128, 222-226. 

35 Cf. von See 1981b, pp. 42-55. 

36 Cf. Lund 1990, pp. 35-55. Yet the Germanic tribes were not the only subject of classical ethnogra- 
phy, the Persians and Scythians were also characterised by the Greeks and Romans in a distinct man- 
ner out of a need to define and describe the »other«. See the discussion on the origin of the Greek 
word and concept bärbaros (barbarian), which is transferred to the Germanic tribes and takes on a 
negative connotation in Lund 1990, pp. 3-19 and von See 1981b. 

37 Cf. Lund 1990, pp. 19-35. 

38 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 9-13. 

39 Cf. Krebs 2011, pp. 23-25 in which a similar observation is made. 
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2.3.2 Rediscovering Tacitus: Germanenbegriffe from the Renaissance 
to the Early Romantic Era 


Tacitus’s Germania was forgotten for centuries, along with any other classical texts on 
the Germanic tribes, until Italian and German humanists rediscovered them with 
great enthusiasm in the fifteenth century. Indeed, Germania would serve as the major 
source for the scholarly characterisation of the Germanic tribes in this and in later 
periods.? The rediscovery of Germania in the Renaissance is credited to the Italian 
scholar Enea Silvio Piccolomini (the later Pope Pius II). He formulated the first charac- 
terisation of Northern Europe and its peoples based on Tacitus’s text, introducing it 
into the political and scholarly discourse of the second half of the fifteenth century.” 
Later, the German humanist Conrad Celtis, but also Jakob Wimpfeling, Beatus Rhena- 
nus and Heinrich Bebel, in response to Piccolomini’s »Barbarisierung« (barbarisation) 
of Germania, created the first portrayals of German-Germanic identity based on this 
historical find.” These writers highlighted the Germanic people’s aptitude for war, 
but also their primitive, barbaric nature, and turned this into an argument for the 
moral characteristic of German-Germanic culture.” In particular, Conrad Celtis prop- 
agated an idealised view of the Germanic tribes as a »reines Volk«.”* The antithesis of 
the Germani versus the Romans as found in Germania was upheld by these German 
humanists, but from the opposite perspective: the Germanic tribes were characterised 
as barbarians with ardent fervour, whose nature was championed for its juxtaposi- 
tion against southern European, that is, ‚Romanic« history and culture. A result of the 
growing religious and political dissension with the Pope and the Catholic Church 
throughout many of the German states at this time, these Germanenbilder reflected 
the desire of German humanists to distance themselves from Rome and support the 
ideals of the Reformation.” 

This antithesis to Rome as a guiding characteristic, based largely on Germania, con- 
tinued through the Reformation into the Baroque Period in historical scholarship.*° 


40 Cf. Schellhase 1976 for a general overview of the reception of Germania in the Renaissance, with 
an emphasis on its reception in European political thought. 

41 Cf. Krebs 2005 pp. 118-156 on Enea Silvio Piccolomini. Krebs also discusses the work of another 
Italian humanist, Giannantonio Campano (pp. 157-189), emphasising that the reception of Tacitus’s 
Germania begins with the work of these significant humanists. See also Schellhase 1976, pp. 17-30 on 
the Italian reception of Germania. 

42 Cf. Krebs 2005, pp. 190-225 on Conrad Celtis, pp. 226-250 on Heinrich Bebel, here, p. 118. Krebs 
notes that although Celtis is the first German humanist to write on Piccolomini’s texts, it was Sigis- 
mund Meisterlin who was the first German to refer to Tacitus’s Germania, cf. p. 116 fn. 13. Cf. Hirstein 
1995 on Beatus Rhenanus and his reception of Tacitus’s Germania. See also von See 1970, pp. 14-18. 

43 Cf. Krebs 2005, p. 225. 

44 Cf. Krebs 2005, pp. 190-255; von See 1970, pp. 14-18. 

45 Cf. Schellhase 1976, pp. 31-50. 

46 Cf. Kipper 2002, pp. 44-47; von See 1970, pp. 17-18. 
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However, whereas the Celtic tribes were seen as distinct from the Germanic tribes dur- 
ing the Renaissance, this changed throughout the Baroque and early Romantic Period 
as the Celtic peoples were slowly included in the concept of »>Germanicness:, set against 
the peoples and culture of the Roman Empire.” It is also during this period that »Kelto- 
manie« (Celtomania) developed across Europe, signifying an obsession with the history 
of the Celtic tribes. No comparable written sources exist on the culture of the Celts as 
prolific as Tacitus’s Germania on the early Germanic peoples, leading a Scottish literary, 
James Macpherson, to write the Ossian songs in 1762/1763.*® These songs represented an 
invented national epos of Celtic mythology that spurred on the phenomena of Celtoma- 
nia, also referred to as Ossianism, throughout Europe in the eighteenth century. 

Significant in the development of Germanenbilder in this era was the reception of 
the Scandinavian Renaissance in the German states, the result of which would later 
influence the study of the ancient Germanic peoples in the German Romantic Era. 
During this period, Scandinavian historians rediscovered medieval texts such as the 
Old Norse Eddas, which were used to bolster their national identity.“ As these texts 
were then transmitted to other European countries, a strong enthusiasm for Scandi- 
navia arose. In particular, Sweden became popular as the country represented a great 
political European power at the time, playing a significant role in the Thirty Years’ 
War. Sweden was also the centre of the movement referred to as Gothicism, which 
argued that the Gothic people originated from the Swedes.” Especially Paul Henri 
Mallet (1730-1807), a French historian, played a significant role in the reception of the 
Scandinavian Renaissance in the rest of Europe. Mallet wrote Histoire de Dannemarc in 
1755, in which selected parts of the Poetic Edda were published, leading to the popular- 
isation of the Eddic tradition as representative of early Scandinavian, but also Germanic 
culture in general.” Further was Heinrich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg (1737-1823), who 
published his Gedicht eines Skalden in 1766. He was the first well-known German poet to 
use Old Norse material in his works, further cementing the concept that Scandinavian 
cultural history belonged to a general Germanic heritage.” Even though his poems, con- 
trary to the title of his compilation, did not use the skaldic style (they were arguably 
modelled on the style of James Macpherson’s Ossian poems, using end rhyme), the origi- 
nal skaldic poems and especially the myth of Ragnarok proliferated by Gerstenberg in 
his work received more and more attention in academic and popular circles.” 


47 Cf. von See 1970, p. 18. 

48 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 30-33. 

49 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 23-30. 

50 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 25-26; Wiwjorra 2006, pp. 246-248. 
51 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 27-30. 

52 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 30-33. 

53 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 30-33. 
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Also noteworthy are the works of the German philosopher, linguist and poet Jo- 
hann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803). He wrote on the existence of a national German 
identity, which was tied to his research on historical linguistics. His most significant 
works include Abhandlung tiber den Ursprung der Sprache (1772) and Von deutscher 
Art und Kunst (1773). Moreover, his essay on the Scandinavian myth of Iduna and the 
apple has been pinpointed as a major vehicle for the adoption of Old Norse myths in 
German literature and culture at the end of the eighteenth century.** Thus, the works 
of Mallet, Gerstenberg and Herder (among others) propagated the idea that the Old 
Norse tradition was part of an overarching German-Germanic heritage and, in so 
doing, the characterisation of the Germanic peoples found in Germania, of primitive, 
nature-loving, liberal peoples, was expanded and intertwined with the representation 
of Old Norse-Germanic culture filtered from medieval Scandinavian texts. 


2.3.3 The German Romantic Era to the Wilhelmine Era: 
The Birth of a German-Germanic Identity 


Further developments in historical linguistics and an increased interest in popular 
culture (Volkskultur) characterise the Germanenbilder of the Romantic period. Ad- 
vancements in historical linguistics led to the designation of the Indo-European lan- 
guage group. Jacob Grimm (1785-1863) and Wilhelm Grimm (1786-1859) played a 
significant role in the study of Indo-European languages and equated the German peo- 
ple to the Germanic tribes of Tacitus’s day.” They wrote several works on German 
legends and mythology in this context of a larger Germanic tradition, most notably 
Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie (1835) and Wilhelm Grimm’s Die Deutsche Hel- 
densage (1828), which would have a long history of literary and cultural reception.*° 
At this point in history, the Holy Roman Empire had crumbled, the French Revolution 
had just occurred and by the second half of the nineteenth century — in 1871 to be 
exact — the various German states would be united into the Second German Empire. 
Thus, for German Romanticists, the differentiation between the French, Italians and 
the German >Volk« became of utmost political and cultural importance. It was this 
search for a new national identity or change in national consciousness that resulted 
in the creation of a new representation of the Germanic peoples as the source of Ger- 
man-Germanic identity.” Tacitus’s Germania continued to be a central historical 
source for scholars and writers during this time period. Gerhard Binder pointedly 
writes: 


54 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 34-36; Wiwjorra 2006, pp. 68-70. 
55 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 35-37; Schulze 1988. 

56 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 35-37. 

57 Cf. Günnewig 1998, p. 181; von See 1970, p. 53. 
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The Germania of Tacitus. In the Humanist era it became a vehicle for national idealistic concepts 
within the framework of an almost unbroken canon of Christian values, a source for the creation 
of a construed structure of national identity, a source among others that could also pandered to 
nationalistic sentiments.°® 


This search for a national identity was cemented during the Second German Empire (the 
Wilhelmine Era, 1871-1918) and underscored by a new turn in the study of German- 
Germanic culture: an interest in the natural sciences and biology for their application in 
cultural studies.” This, in combination with the separation of Indo-European languages 
in the Romantic period and the newly underscored connection between language and 
ethnology, led to the emergence of racially focused characterisations of the Germanic and 
wider Indo-European peoples; that is, the Indo-European languages were equated for the 
first time with a distinct Indo-European »race«.°° Especially the research of Graf Joseph 
Arthur de Gobineau (1816-1882), a French scholar, in particular his work Essai sur line- 
galité des races humaines (1853-1855), developed the concept of »Arian culture« and the 
term »Arian« in European scholarship, propagating the racist idea of inequality between 
ethnicities.” Further, the orientalist Paul Anton Bötticher, who published under the name 
Paul de Lagarde (1827-1891) became known for the Indo-Germanisation of the mythos of 
the Germanic peoples, creating an antithesis between Indo-European and Semitic cul- 
ture.” The ideas of both Lagarde and Gobineau would then influence the philosopher 
Friedrich Nietzsche, who equated the German people with a Germanic race in his works 
Jenseits von Gut und Bose (Beyond Good and Evil, 1886) and Zur Genealogie der Moral (On 
the Genealogy of Morals, 1887). Nietzsche sets the German-Germanic race apart from 
other ethnicities, touting a form of anti-aristocratism and primitive Herrenmenschmoral 
(master morality) as its basic identity, founded on the traits Tacitus attributes to the Ger- 
manic tribes in Germania.® For example, the concept of the »blonde Bestie« (blond beast) 
from Genealogie der Moral presents a superiority complex of the German-Germanic race. 
Nietzsche writes: 


At the centre of all these noble races we cannot fail to see the beast of prey, the magnificent 
blond beast avidly prowling round for spoil and victory; this hidden centre needs release from 


58 Binder 2004, p. 45; »Die Germania des Tacitus. In der Humanistenzeit Vehikel nationaler Ideal-und 
Wunschvorstellungen im Rahmen eines noch nahezu ungebrochenen christlichen Wertekanons, wird 
eine Quelle für die Schaffung eines konstruierten Gebäudes von nationaler Identität, eine Quelle 
unter anderen, die auch an nationale Gefühle zu appellieren vermochte.« 

59 For further, detailed discussion on the concept of German-Germanic identity during this time pe- 
riod, cf. Breuer 1996; Breuer 2008, pp. 47-56, 236-251; Puschner 2001, especially pp. 92-99; Puschner 
2004b; Wiwjorra 2006, pp. 197-245. 

60 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 85-101. 

61 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 56-59. 

62 Cf. Mosse 1964, especially pp. 31-40; von See 1970, pp. 85-101; Wiwjorra 2006, pp. 207-280. 

63 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 53-56; von See 1981b, pp. 70-71, see pp. 63-72 on the development of the Bar- 
barian-cliché of the Germanic peoples in European scholarship, especially in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 
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time to time, the beast must come out again, must return to the wild: - Roman, Arabian, Ger- 
manic, Japanese nobility, Homeric heroes, Scandinavian Vikings - in this requirement they are 
all alike. It was the noble races which left the concept of »barbarian« in their traces wherever 
they went [. . .].°* 


Nietzsche connects this primitive warrior complex with genetic characteristics, with 
blond hair and blue eyes, influencing völkisch-racist rhetoric for years to come. He 
also believed in the damaging nature of Christianity on the culture of the Germanic 
people, a theme that would be picked up by German studies scholars in the twentieth 
century.‘° The buzzwords Arier, Übermensch, Herrenmensch, Herrenmoral versus 
Knechtmoral, and blonde Bestie would appear in the nationalist-racist oriented studies 
of the German-Germanic people, setting the popular, ideological tone of the völkisch 
movement that contextualises the works of various Germanists at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, including those of Otto Höfler. 

Further, through the creation of the Second German Empire and a desire for an 
united, national identity, an increased number of works on the Germanic peoples, in the 
context of the discipline Germanische Altertumskunde, were produced, such as Karl Mül- 
lenhoff’s (1818-1884) Deutsche Altertumskunde and the first edition of Johannes Hoops’s 
Reallexikon der Germanischen Altertumskunde (published between 1911-1919).°° More- 
over, German scholars continued to consider Scandinavian literature to be one of the 
most important historical points of evidence for the culture of the German-Germanic 
people. The enthusiasm of Emperor Wilhelm II for Scandinavia, Norway in particular, at 
this time also bolstered this interest in Old Norse-Scandinavian history and culture 
within the framework of Germanic identity.” During the Wilhelmine Era, another 
major change was occurring in Europe — the industrialisation — which would have a 


64 Ansell-Pearson (ed.)/Diethe (transl.) 2017, pp. 23-24; »Auf dem Grunde aller dieser vornehmen Rassen 
ist das Raubthier, die prachtvolle nach Beute und Sieg lüstern schweifende blonde Bestie nicht zu ver- 
kennen; es bedarf für diesen verborgenen Grund von Zeit zu Zeit der Entladung, das Thier muss wieder 
heraus, muss wieder in die Wildniss zurück: - römischer, arabischer, germanischer, japanischer Adel, 
homerische Helden, skandinavische Wikinger - in diesem Bedürfniss sind sie sich alle gleich. Die vor- 
nehmen Rassen sind es, welche den Begriff »Barbar« auf all den Spuren hinterlassen haben, wo sie ge- 
gangen sind [. . .]«, Nietzsche, Genealogie der Moral, 2013 [1887], p. 31. 

65 See in particular c. 3.3 below on Andreas Heusler’s Germanenbild. 

66 Cf. Günnewig 1998, p. 181. Germanische Altertumskunde as a specific discipline (with its sub- 
disciplines) began during this era (second half of the nineteenth century), with its roots in the works 
of the Brothers Grimm, cf. Beck 2004a; Brather et al. 2021; La Farge 2005; Schulze 1988. Similarly, for 
an overview of the history and development of the Reallexikon der Germanischen Altertumskunde 
(RGA, since 2011 Germanische Altertumskunde Online), cf. Brather et al. 2021. A two-volume anthology 
of significant contributions to the field of Germanische Altertumskunde over the past 150 years was 
published this year as part of the Ergänzungsbände (supplementary works) to the RGA, cf. Brather 
et al. (eds.) 2021, titled Germanische Altertumskunde im Wandel, (volume 2 is forthcoming, which will 
include a re-print (with introduction) of Otto Höfler’s essay »Das Opfer im Semnonenhain und die 
Edda«, cf. Höfler 1952b). 

67 Cf. Zernack 1996, especially pp. 485-487. 
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significant impact on the political and ideological culture of the new German nation. The 
antithesis of city and rural life signified a wish to return to a more primitive, less luxuri- 
ous lifestyle underlined by virtue and a respect for nature.®® This antithesis in nine- 
teenth century lifestyle was argued to be reflected in Tacitus’s depiction of the Roman 
elite against the ancient Germanic tribes.” 

Anti-Semitic, racist ideology coupled with the socio-political situation during the 
end of the nineteenth century and First World War created a concept of Germanentum 
(Germanicness) surrounding the new nationalist-völkisch movement. Characterised by 
an anti-modernist, irrational attitude, the völkisch movement became a powerful new 
ideology.” The major proponents of the vélkisch thought revolution, such as Lagarde 
and Julius Langbehn (1851-1907), searched for an idealised concept of the German peo- 
ple in primitive Germanic history and the early Middle Ages.” They sought to create a 
united image or concept of the German-Germanic people in the background of a com- 
plicated historical puzzle of nation-states only recently united under one political lead- 
ership. They focused on the masses as a whole — the Volk — and how the individual 
could realise itself through one’s identification with it. As George L. Mosse writes: »Ide- 
alized and transcendent, the Volk symbolized the desired unity beyond contemporary 
reality. It was lifted out of the actual conditions in Europe onto a level where both indi- 
viduality and the large unity of belonging were given scope«.” Also at the centre of völ- 
kisch thinking was the concept of Lebenskraft (life force). Especially Paul de Lagarde 
saw such Lebenskraft in the realisation of a German national religion, as pointedly ar- 
gued in Deutsche Schriften from 1878.” In contrast, Langbehn encouraged a type of irra- 
tional religious mysticism in his widely read novel Rembrandt als Erzieher (Rembrandt 
as Educator) from 1890.” Among other popular novels from this period is Felix Dahn’s 
Ein Kampf um Rom (A Struggle for Rome) from 1876, a historical novel that idealises the 
ancient Germanic tribes and criticised the decadence of the Romans, strongly painting 
historical events in the light of contemporary völkisch thinking.” The works of the biolo- 
gist Houston Stewart Chamberlain (1855-1927) in the field of ethnogeny, especially Grund- 
lagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, 1899), 
and the research of the racist theorist Hans F.K. Günther (1891-1968) stand hand-in-hand 


68 Cf. Mosse 1964, pp. 27-38. 

69 Also, during this period, the archaeologist Gustaf Kossinna (1858-1931), a prominent representative 
of the field of Germanische Altertumskunde, popularised the notion that the Indo-Germanic race origi- 
nally came from Scandinavia and not from Asia, cf. Mildenberger 1986. 

70 Cf. Mosse 1964, pp. 13-30, in particular pp. 16-17; Puschner 2004b; Puschner 2004a on völkisch ide- 
ology and anti-Semitism in Germany. 

71 Cf. Mose 1964, pp. 30-51, 67-87. 

72 Mosse 1964, p. 15. 

73 Cf. de Lagarde 1878, pp. 82-83. For further information on de Lagarde, cf. Mosse 1964, pp. 31-40; 
Palmer 2004, on Felix Dahn, cf. Kipper 2002, pp. 118-149. 

74 Cf. Mosse 1964, especially pp. 40-46. 

75 Cf. Mosse 1964, pp. 69-71. 
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with the development of the völkisch movement and the characterisation of the German- 
Germanic race during the First World War and the Weimar Republic. These anti-Semitic 
ideologues even directly compared characteristics of the ancient Germanic peoples as 
portrayed in Tacitus’s Germania with the modern German Volk” It is through the work 
of these two authors in particular that Adolf Hitler legitimised his belief in the superiority 
of the German people, as seen in the chapter »Volk und Rasse« of Mein Kampf.’ This 
belief led to the development of the National Socialist, racist ideology that permeated the 
political and cultural landscape of the late 1920s and 1930s into the Second World War. It 
is in the context of these socio-political circumstances that the research of many scholars 
in the field of Germanische Altertumskunde must be understood. 


2.3.4 Germanische Altertumskunde and Germanistik from the Weimar 
Republic to the Second World War 


Germanische Altertumskunde at the beginning of the twentieth century must be under- 
stood within this context of a growing interest in the history and origins of the German 
(and thus early Germanic) people that had already been developing over two centuries.” 
The search for the true »Germane« only increased with the rise of völkisch thinking and 
was meddled in the nationalist, anti-modernist tendencies of a post-revolutionary and in- 
dustrialised Europe.” In the context of this surge of nationalism and völkisch thinking of 
the masses, historians and Germanists were tasked with rediscovering the Germanic 
Geist (soul) or Lebenskraft (life force), to »revive it by deciphering the ancient script and 
symbols, and to convey its meaning to modern Germans«.® Thus the heroic protagonists 
of German heroic legends and the Old Norse-Icelandic sagas researched by Germanists 
became supporting evidence of the unique characteristics of the German Volk.*! 


76 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 59-62, further pp. 85-101. 

77 See also literature specifically on National Socialism and Tacitus’s Germania, e.g., Krebs 2011, 
pp. 214-244; Lund 1995, especially pp. 31-70. 

78 This sub-chapter represents a revised, alternative section of two recent publications on Höfler’s 
concept of Geheimbund, cf. Burrell 2020a; Burrell 2020b 

79 For a general discussion of the development of nationalist-völkisch ideology in relation to German 
and Scandinavian philology in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, cf. Dusse 2009, pp. 233-239; 
Engster 1986, pp. 47-56, 69-93; Puschner 2004b; von See 1994c. 

80 Mosse 1964, p. 73, see also pp. 14-16. For discussion of Germanische Altertumskunde and Germanis- 
tik during National Socialism in general, cf. Beck 1989d; Dainat 2002; Junginger 2013; Mees 2000; Mees 
2004; von See 1984; von See 1987; Voßkamp 1985. 

81 Cf. Engster 1986, pp. 71-74; von See 1983, pp. 17-19. As Klaus von See has argued, there were multi- 
ple characterisations of the Germanic peoples purported by Germanists during the first half of the 
twentieth century: the traditional view of the Germanic peoples as barbarians, the image of the he- 
roic, peasant farmer, and the cultic warrior - the latter two correlate to the research of Höfler and the 
scholars discussed in the following chapter, cf. von See 1983. 
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Germanische Altertumskunde (also termed Altertums- and Germanenforschung) is 
an interdisciplinary field, encompassing historical, archaeological, comparative lin- 
guistic and philological studies.” Some researchers have in the past focused on the 
question of the nature of ancient Germanic peoples and culture from only one per- 
spective, for example, linguistically, while others have concentrated their research on 
ancient Germanic culture using several focuses. As the amount of historical and liter- 
ary evidence on this stage of history is small, a complementary interdisciplinary focus 
is necessary when constructing a holistic understanding of ancient Germanic history. 
Yet from the perspective of Germanistik (German philology), which with respect to 
Otto Höfler and his contemporaries is the focus of the present analysis, Germanische 
Altertumskunde represents an even wider understanding of Germanic culture: when 
researching and writing on the German heroic legends or the Nibelungenlied, which 
were first written down in the Middle Ages, philologists of medieval German litera- 
ture were also conducting — in their eyes — the study of Germanic Antiquity.°° It has 
been well established that the events and material of medieval legends and poetry is 
founded in an oral tradition that reaches back before the Middle Ages to Late Antiq- 
uity. Philologists of the early twentieth century, believing in the identification of Ger- 
man heritage with Germanic history and culture, thus expressly argued the relevance 
of medieval German literature for unveiling the culture of the ancient Germanic 
people. 

German literature and history were not the only philological aspects in the field of 
Germanische Altertumskunde. Especially Old Norse literature took a fundamental place in 
the study of German-Germanic culture in the early twentieth century, as philologists con- 
sidered medieval Scandinavian literature and culture to be part of a holistic Germanic 


82 Germanische Altertumskunde is difficult to appropriately translate into English (usually as Ger- 
manic antiquity studies, cf. Zernack 2018). Thus, as noted in c. 1 fn. 1, the German term is used here. 
Historically, Germanische Altertumskunde is not only the study of early Germanic culture of Antiquity 
and Late Antiquity, but of early and late medieval sources as well, especially through the view of Ger- 
man philology. The field of Germanische Altertumskunde is also charged with nationalist-racist dis- 
course. See c. 1 fn. 1 and the following studies on the development of Germanische Altertumskunde 
and its relation to medieval German philology: Beck 2004a; Wiwjorra 2006, pp. 27-52. 

83 Cf. Höfler 1955a, p. 21, in which Höfler directly states this scholarly understanding of Germanische 
Altertumskunde. In Germany and the German scholarly tradition, the terms germanisch, germanistisch 
and Sprachwissenschaft etc. are all found in the titles of different institutes and departments within 
the overhanging subject of Germanistik: there appears to be no strict guidelines. As Klaus Ditwel has 
argued, as the breadth of focuses and elements of this field of study are widespread, so too are the 
variations in its designation at each university, cf. Birkhan 2003, p. 145 fn. 102. Germanistik (including 
»Deutsche Philologie«, »>Germanistische Sprachwissenschaft«, »Deutsche Sprach- und Literaturwis- 
senschft«, of both medieval and modern language and literature) thus refers to the study of German 
language, Germanophone literature and linguistics, as well as Germanophone history and culture. It 
is most commonly translated as German studies or German philology in English. 
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tradition — a »gemeingermanische« tradition.** The importance given to Old Norse 
sources within this field developed from the reception of the Scandinavian Renais- 
sance in Germany during the Romantic Period, as noted above, when developments in 
Indo-European philology and a greater interest in a national culture or Volkskultur led 
to this identification of Old Norse culture as a common source of »Germanic« heritage.” 
Consequently, the work of such scholars as Johann Gottfried Herder and Jacob Grimm 
led to the publication of medieval Scandinavian sources with the intention of highlight- 
ing such a shared tradition. Such research would then play a significant role in the 
development of German and Scandinavian studies in general.” Through the transla- 
tion and reception of texts such as the Eddas and Old Norse sagas, and the influence of 
German politics at the time, with Emperor Wilhelm II as one of the great idealisers of 
Scandinavian or »Northern Germanic« culture,°’ Old Norse sources were considered 
evidence of pre-Christian Germanic culture. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the Íslendingasögur (Sagas of Ice- 
landers) in particular became the focus of scholarly studies of German-Germanic phi- 
lology and history in comparison to the Eddas. This »literary paradigm change«, as 
Hermann Engster deems it, is represented by such German saga translations as the 
Sammlung Thule, which increased scholarly as well as general public interest in Old 
Norse literature and mythology.°® The translation and publication of these sagas was 
precipitated in part by Arthur Bonus’s (1864-1941) three-volume work Isländerbuch, 
published in 1907.°° Bonus, an author and priest, wrote this ideologically and racially 
orientated analysis of medieval Icelandic culture with the support and contribution of 
the renowned Germanist Andreas Heusler (1865-1940) who, like Bonus, idealised the 
matter-of-fact style of the Sagas of Icelanders and their protagonists as the ideal char- 
acterisation of wider Germanic values and ideals (see c. 3.3.2).°° Heusler was not the 
only Germanist who looked to the Sagas of Icelanders to understand Germanic cul- 
ture. The Danish historian and philologist Vilhelm Peter Grønbech (1873-1948) also 
considered the Sagas of Icelanders to be representative of a wider Germanic tradition 
(see c. 3.2). Grønbech is known for his four-volume work Vor Folkecet i Oldtiden (The 
Culture of the Teutons) published between 1909 and 1912, which strongly influenced 


84 In particular, the Swiss Germanist Andreas Heusler applied the term »gemeingermanisch« in his 
research, see a discussion thereof in c. 3.3. 

85 Cf. Dusse 2009, pp. 233-239; Engster 1986, pp. 69-93; von See 1970, pp. 79-82; Wiwjorra 2006, 
pp. 197-245; Zernack 1997. 

86 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 23-30; von See 1983, pp. 13-26. 

87 For a discussion of the perception of Scandinavia during the Wilhelmine Era, cf. Wiwjorra 2006, 
pp. 66-73; Zernack 1996. 

88 Cf. Engster 1986, p. 71. For an in-depth analysis of the Sammlung Thule translations, their signifi- 
cance in the development of Scandinavian studies in Germany and their place in the wave of the Ger- 
man völkisch movement, cf. Zernack 1994. 

89 Cf. Engster 1986, p. 71. 

90 Cf. Bonus 1907 III; Heusler 1934a; Heusler 1969b. 
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scholars such as Heusler and Höfler. For these scholars, the medieval Icelanders, who 
were thought to provide a window on the primitive Germanic world, were seen as an 
example of a people and culture allegedly not yet tainted by modernity. 

A further aspect earmarks the research in the field of German philology and Ger- 
manische Altertumskunde at the beginning of the twentieth century: the use of folk- 
lore studies and later folk customs to research pre-Christian religion and interpret 
medieval legends and poetry.” This interdisciplinary research method was particu- 
larly carried out by the »Vienna Ritualists< and was influenced by the research of the 
Brothers Grimm and Wilhelm Mannhardt (see c. 3.5). Moreover, the role of the devel- 
opment of the Deutsche Glaubenbewegung (German Faith Movement) at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, a movement that sought to revive pagan religion in Ger- 
many, also influenced the study of German-Germanic culture and religion during the 
rise of National Socialism.” Its founder, Jakob Wilhelm Hauer, and other historians of 
religions, but also Germanists (including noted individuals such as Bernhard Kummer 
and Gustav Neckel), looked to Old Norse mythology and literature as evidence of a 
pan-Germanic »Nordic« religion that could be revived by its German descendants.” 
All of these aspects are significant factors in delving into the various interpretations 
of Germanic culture and history seen in Germanische Altertumskunde during this era. 

As will be explored in c. 3, scholarly characterisations of the Germanic peoples 
from the early twentieth century focus on the entirety of »>Germanic culture«, from the 
Germanic tribes in Tacitus’s Germania to the peoples of Germanic-language speaking 
nations and their history throughout the Middle Ages and Early Modern Period. These 
representations serve to embody a uniform identity of the »Germanic peoples far be- 
yond the ethnic tribes described in Germania, even though Germania serves as the his- 
torical basis of these characterisations. Indeed, as Klaus von See emphasises in his 
study of German-Germanic ideology, each characterisation of the culture of the ancient 
Germanic peoples is a fictional construction that serves and is reflective of the cultural 
and socio-political circumstances of the era in which it is formed.” The lack of histori- 
cal sources on the ancient Germanic tribes, and the problematic reliability of those that 
exist, shows us that overarching, holistic Germanenbilder, even when supported by ar- 
chaeological, linguistic or philological evidence, are all popular-ideological construc- 
tions to a greater or lesser degree. 


91 Cf. Bausinger 1965; Dow/Lixfeld (eds.) 1994; Gerndt 1995/1996; Jacobeit et al. (eds.) 1994 on the devel- 
opment of folklore studies in Germany and Austria during the first half of the twentieth century. 

92 Cf. Junginger 2012; Puschner 2001, pp. 203-262 on the role of religion and the German Faith Move- 
ment in the context of the völkisch movement. 

93 In particular, Jakob Wilhelm Hauer would have a major influence on Höfler, see c. 4. 

94 Cf. von See 1970, pp. 9-13. 


3 Germanenbilder in German Philology 
of the First Half of the Twentieth Century 


The present chapter focuses on significant scholars from the field of German philol- 
ogy and their characterisations of (German-) Germanic culture in their research, serv- 
ing as a basis of comparison for Otto Höfler’s Germanenbild. A detailed examination 
of the research of each scholar would comprise multiple volumes; instead, the follow- 
ing chapter summarises each individual’s research on Germanic culture, aspects of 
which will be used in a comparison to Höfler’s own research (see c. 7). The following 
analyses are guided by a distinct analytical framework (see below). 

The research of all of these scholars reflects the state and development of German 
philology and Germanische Altertumskunde in the first half of the twentieth century 
and, in particular, the ideological, völkisch-nationalist undertones intertwined with 
portrayals of Germanic culture during this era. In one article, Bruce Lincoln cites Hö- 
fler as one of the »worst offenders« of intertwining ideology and political interests 
with academia in the 1930s.’ This observation will be explored in the second half of 
this study; here, the ideological and socio-political elements in the research of other 
scholars will be explored. Vilhelm Gronbech’s call to the reader to lay aside all previ- 
ously formed opinions when searching for the soul of a people and to put away »our 
own humanity« to get into the head of another is inherently flawed.’ For, to take a 
completely objective view of the history and culture of a people to which one feels a 
sense of belongingness to, or to venture to find relevance therein for present society, 
sets out an impossible task. 


3.1 A Framework for the Analysis of Germanenbilder 
in Historical Scholarship 


Germanenbilder in the field of German philology at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury are analysed in this study on the basis of four guiding evaluation points. First is 
temporality, linked to each scholar’s own historical-cultural definition of »>Germanic« 
(Germanenbegriff), in some cases differentiating, based on historical or linguistic crite- 
ria, between germanisch (Germanic), gemeingermanisch (common Germanic), altgerma- 
nisch and urgermanisch (old Germanic) in their research. Second is source material. 
Germanists traditionally study literary sources, taking a philological focus on German- 
Germanic culture. But through the wider view of Germanische Altertumskunde and the 
variety of academic disciplines it incorporates, some Germanists at the beginning of the 


1 Cf. Lincoln 1998, pp. 191-192. 
2 Gronbech 1931 I, p. 22. 
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twentieth century took an interdisciplinary approach to the study of specific sources in 
early and medieval Germanic culture. Third is religion. This point encompasses various 
aspects, including the researcher’s view of pagan religion in relationship to Christianity, 
the role of Christianisation in analysing medieval sources and the role of religion in 
relation to culture as a whole. Fourth is the general concept of culture represented in 
each scholar’s research, including their view on cultural development and cultural con- 
tinuity. All of these aspects will be discussed in the following sections on Vilhelm Peter 
Gronbech, Andreas Heusler, Bernhard Kummer and researchers of the »Much Schule«, 
and will later be taken up again specifically with respect to Otto Höfler’s own Germa- 
nenbild (see c. 7). 


3.2 Vilhelm Peter Gronbech and The Culture of the Teutons 


Although the present study focuses on German-speaking scholarly discourse, the influ- 
ence of the Danish philologist and historian of religions Vilhelm Peter Grønbech 
(1873-1948) on German scholarship at the beginning of the twentieth century cannot 
be left unaddressed. Grønbech, who first completed a doctorate in the phonetics of the 
Turkish language, dedicated his academic career to the study of the religious history 
and development of the ancient Germanic peoples. Professor for history of religions 
from 1915 to 1943 in Copenhagen, he wrote several works on Germanic mythology, the 
Christianisation of Scandinavia and Christian mysticism.* One of his most influential 
works, published in four volumes between 1909 and 1912, is Vor Folkecet i Oldtiden, 
translated into English as The Culture of the Teutons in 1931.* 


3 For detailed biographic information on Vilhelm Peter Gronbech, his academic research, its impact 
and its influences, cf. Mitchell 1978 (in particular pp. 23-39 on Gronbech’s study of Germanic Antiq- 
uity); Prytz-Johansen 1987, in particular pp. 9-44; Riisgärd 1974 I-II. 

4 Vor Folkecet i Oldtiden was translated into English in 1931 by William Worster and into German 
(Kultur und Religion der Germanen) through the support of Otto Höfler in 1937. Höfler also wrote a 
foreword to the original German edition, which was later revised for the fifth edition (1954) and in- 
cluded in up to the twelfth edition (1997). See further in fn. 25 below. The two-volume English version 
represents an extended, revised version of the original, including the addition of Gronbech’s essay on 
ritual drama in the second volume. The English edition is out of print, but has been published in a 
digital format in 2010 by a neo-pagan organisation called Temple of Our Heathen Gods. The German 
translation is based on the expanded two-volume English edition and is now in its thirteenth edition, 
published in 2002 with a new foreword by Heinrich Beck, which has been re-printed continually. A 
new Danish e-book edition was released in January 2019 by the publishers Lindhardt og Ringhof, sig- 
nalling the continued (or renewed) interest in this work. The Danish version is split into the original 
four volumes with the following titles: (1. Lykkemand og Niding. 2. Midgard og Menneskelivet. 3. Hel- 
lighed og Helligdom. 4. Menneskelivet og Guderne). For a discussion of the publication history of Vor 
Folkecet i Oldtiden and its reception in German discourse, cf. Beck 2004b. The expanded English edi- 
tion from 1931 will be cited in this study, with reference to the original Danish edition and the German 
translation in the footnotes where applicable. 
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The main objective of his study is to extract the essence of the lives of the ancient 
Germanic peoples by analysing specific themes and values of their culture and religion 
to create a unified representation thereof — an impression of their »soul« as Grgnbech 
writes.” Grønbech, who viewed religion as the highest expression of culture,‘ focuses on 
the search for religious belief in its everyday influence and expression in the lives of 
the Germanic peoples. This was a completely novel idea for the time, which is seen as 
an early example of the newly formed discipline of history of religions.’ Also at the 
heart of Grgnbech’s work is the significance of kin — the slægt — as the core of early 
Germanic society. He writes in his introduction that the Germanic peoples are a »com- 
munity based upon general unity, mutual self-sacrifice and self-denial, and the social 
spirit«.® Further, he writes, the Germanic way of life represents a: 


[. . .] society, in which every individual, from birth to death, was bound by consideration for his 
neighbour. The individuals in this community show in all their doings that they are inspired by 
one passion: the welfare and honour of their kin; and none of the temptations of the world can 
move them even for a moment to glance aside.” 


As the title of the tenth chapter states: »The Soul of Man is the Soul of the Clan«. 
Hence, the clan »shared one mind among them«, and the ancient Germane »always 
looks about among the family to find the sources of his will and his fate.«’? The mem- 
bers of the clan »make one soul together«, and reflecting a general approach from 
gestalt theory, this unity is not simply the sum of its parts: »The clan is not a whole in 
the sense that it can be compared to a being with many heads«; instead, the commu- 
nity »lies far deeper, so deep that all conflict between the individual and the clan as a 
whole is out of the question.«" 

In Gronbech’s introduction, he outlines that the last true remnants of the Germanic 
peoples are found in the culture — and specifically the literature — of the »Northmen« 
(the Scandinavians), who »have set up their own monument to later times, showing 
themselves as they wished to be seen in history«.” It is clear from the first chapter of 


5 Cf. Grønbech 1931 I-II. Reference to the soul, in Danish sjæl of the Germanic peoples is referenced 
throughout the work. 

6 Cf. Beck 2004b, p. 341. Beck compares Gronbech’s concept of religion and culture with Höfler’s — 
this subject, as well as Beck’s comments thereon, are discussed in c. 6.1. 

7 Gronbech’s writings on religion are particularly influenced by his interest in religious mysticism, cf. 
Prytz-Johansen 1987, especially pp. 55-68. This significance of religion in the understanding of the soul of the 
Germanic peoples is an aspect Höfler would continually pick up on in his own research (see further c. 6.1). 

8 Gronbech 1931 I, p. 24. 

9 Grønbech 1931 I, p. 24. 

10 Grønbech 1931 I, p. 271. 

11 Gronbech 1931 I, p. 273. Gestalt theory and holistic thinking are discussed in detail in c. 6.1. The 
emphasis of the community, group, or family over the individual is a theme that is similarly identifi- 
able in Höfler’s research and in völkisch literature at the turn of the century, cf. c. 6.6. 

12 Grønbech 1931 I, p. 10. 
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his work that it is the Old Norse Sagas of Icelanders that Grgnbech sees as these rem- 
nants of the true nature of the Germanic peoples. Chapter one is titled »Frith« (Danish 
fred), meaning »peace«.” Grønbech uses this term to explain the strength that binds kin 
together in the medieval Icelandic (and thus Germanic) clan, as portrayed in the Sagas 
of Icelanders. »Frith« signifies a form of obligation of friendship or love; he writes: »By 
frith they mean something in themselves, a power that makes them »friends« towards 
another, and >free men: towards the rest of the world.«’* Hence, his concept of fred re- 
flects the meaning of its root cognate freende, from Old Norse frændi, meaning friend or 
kinsman.” This concept of fred, along with the central role of kin in his characterisation 
of Germanic culture, represents a red thread throughout Gronbech’s study. 

Thus, the Sagas of Icelanders are a major aspect of Grgnbech’s view of Germanic 
culture, almost functioning as a mirror for Germanic life. For example, he uses the pro- 
tagonists from the sagas to argue the emotional identification of the modern reader 
with medieval Icelandic — and thereby ancient Germanic — values. An example is 
Gronbech’s interpretation of Egil’s poetic lament, Sonatorrek, in c. 78 of Egils saga: 


The first part of the poem is properly independent of time; the reader has no need to look into a 
distant age and a distant culture in order to understand it. It is the form, and that only, which 
binds it to Egil and skaldic poetry, and the exegesis of the learned. Even Egil’s passionate out- 
burst against the high powers that have usurped the mastery of the world hardly appears to us 
as strange. On the contrary, we might perhaps approve the words as thoroughly human, and 
even award them honourable mention as being »modern in spirit«.! 


Gronbech also emphasises by way of Egil that the Germane again only realises itself 
within the community or whole. He writes: 


The Hellene exists as an individual, a separate person within a community. The Germanic indi- 
vidual exists only as the representative, nay, as the personification of a whole. [. . .] Egil’s lament 
is not the lament of a father for his son; it is the kin that utters its lament through the person of 
the father. From this breadth in passion springs the over-powering pathos of the poem.” 


Hence, Gronbech strives to distance the reader from the then established image of the 
ancient Germanic peoples as barbarians through the identification of humanistic values 
in the trials of the saga figure. In so doing, he paints the Germane as having a »passion 
for honours, a deep-seated appreciation of social structure, an awareness of a »social 
consciousness« that is »always present and active«.'* This awareness, he writes, is cou- 
pled with a »virtue of self-control more deeply rooted even than the will, identical with 


13 Fred = Old Norse fridr, Old English fribu, German Friede. 

14 Grønbech 1931 I, p. 32. 

15 Cf. Cleasby/Vigfusson 1957, p. 174, 176 and Gronbech 1931 I, pp. 32-33. 
16 Grønbech 1931 I, p. 28. 

17 Gronbech 1931 I, pp. 31-32. 

18 Grønbech 1931 I, p. 19, 14. 
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the soul-structure itself«; that is, Grønbech emphasises how the actions of the Germanic 
peoples and their way of life reflects their spiritual being or their soul.” Further, he 
states, they are »reckless and impulsive, not to say obstinate, in their self-assertion, yet 
possess a controlling and uniting will beneath the restless exterior.«”° Through these 
characteristics, extrapolated from the Old Norse sagas, Grgnbech argues that the Ger- 
manic peoples of Antiquity and the Scandinavians of the Middle Ages are connected; 
their core character remains the same.” 

A clear characterisation of the Germanic peoples based on the four analytical 
points introduced above can be discerned from this short overview of only some as- 
pects of Grgnbech’s most influential work. Firstly, Grønbech’s analysis of the Germanic 
peoples and Germanic culture is all-encompassing; thus, with respect to temporality, he 
does not limit his view to antique sources, but includes literature from the apparent 
linguistic and geographical descendants of the Germanic tribes. Hence, for Grønbech, 
the last vestiges of the Germanic tribes lie with the culture of the Norse Vikings and the 
literature of their immediate descendants. Secondly, although much can be said on 
Gronbech’s concept of culture, here it should only be underlined that he considered 
spiritual awareness and religion to be the most significant aspect thereof. This is exem- 
plified in his continuous description of the soul, or religiosity, of the Germanic peoples. 
Therefore, religion is a prominent aspect of his characterisation and, as mentioned 
above, likely stems from his personal enthusiasm and interest in (Christian) mysticism. 
Lastly, although Grønbech does not by any means limit himself to the use of Old Norse 
literature in his overview of Germanic culture, the Sagas of Icelanders in particular 
have an elevated position in his analysis. This aspect of his Germanenbild would be 
praised, but also criticised by his contemporaries, Otto Höfler included. Most promi- 
nently, Gronbech argued the active nature of ancient Germanic culture and emphasised 
the relevance of the Germanic past for modern Europeans, which parallels Höfler’s 
own push to illuminate the significance of ancient culture for the modern conscious- 
ness.” Grønbech states, to the early Germane: 


[. . .] the past is energy; he embraces destiny, or rather the destiny of his race as it has mani- 
fested itself in the ancestors, as his own will, and instead of reacting upon the past he acts from it 
and remoulds it into living actuality.” 


This remoulding of the past into the present plays into Höfler’s own view of the use of 
history and the vocation of historian and philologist, as he believed that the identity 
or self-consciousness of a people depended »[. . .] on how it sees itself, how it feels 


19 Grønbech 1931 I, p. 13. 

20 Grønbech 1931 I, p. 11. 

21 Cf. Grønbech 1931 I, pp. 5-22, especially p. 15. 

22 This emphasis on action is discussed in the context of Grgnbech’s theory of cult drama, which will 
be discussed in a later section, cf. c. 5.1. 

23 Grønbech 1931 II, p. 262. 
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about its past, how it becomes aware of its nature and its history. This is the tremen- 
dous responsibility of historiography: to work for the self-confidence of peoples.«* 

Höfler was an ardent reader of Gronbech’s research and sought to have Vor Folk- 
ecet i Oldtiden translated into German. He was successful, and he wrote the foreword 
to the German edition, published in 1937.” He also wrote an enthusiastic review of 
Gronbech’s work in the same year, which was published in Germanien, the journal of 
the SS Ahnenerbe. In this review, Höfler praises Gronbech’s holistic research method 
that presents an all-encompassing concept of Germanic culture and unites the north- 
ern and southern Germanic traditions.” Höfler writes: 


For us Germans, it is of particular significance that here a Nordic scholar has created an overall 
picture of the whole of Germanic history and at the same time remains completely free from the 
common error of playing off northern Germanic culture against southern Germanic culture and 
thus creating a gap between Germany and Scandinavia.” 


Similarly, he considers his research to be: »[.. .] far ahead of its time — and even 
today it is still unique in its type. For Gronbech took it upon himself to shape the al- 
most unpredictable multifaceted expressions of ancient Germanic life into a large 
overall picture.«”* Further, he argues that »each page of this monumental work bears 
witness to the power and extent of ancient Germanic culture.«”° He also underlines 
the importance of the Gemeinschaft (community) over the individual emphasised by 
Grønbech: »With unmatched clarity, Grønbech shows how the atomistic individual is 
not to be seen as the true reality of life, but rather only the communities from which 
the individual has gained soul and life.«*° The exact reception of Gronbech’s research 


24 Höfler 1937b, p. 193; »Das »Selbstbewusstsein« eines Volkes hängt davon ab, wie es sich selber sieht, 
wie es seine Vergangenheit empfindet, wie ihm seine Art und seine Geschichte bewußt wird. Das ist 
die ungeheuere [sic] Verantwortung der Geschichtsschreibung: einzusetzen für das Selbstbewusstsein 
der Völker.« 

25 Höfler’s foreword (revised for the 5“ edition from 1954) was included up to the 12 edition (1997) 
of Kultur und Religion der Germanen, the inclusion of which, given Höfler’s National Socialist sympa- 
thies, was strongly criticised, cf. Behringer 1998. As a result, a new foreword was written by Heinrich 
Beck for the 13 edition, cf. fn. 4 above. 

26 Cf. Höfler 1937b. 

27 Höfler 1937b, p. 195; »Für uns Deutsche ist es von besonderer Bedeutung, daß hier ein nordischer 
Gelehrter ein Gesamtbild des ganzen Germanentums entwirft und dabei gänzlich frei bleibt von dem 
häufigen Fehler, das Nordgermanentum gegen das Südgermanentum auszuspielen und damit zwi- 
schen Deutschland und Skandinavien eine Kluft aufzureizen.« 

28 Höfler in Grönbech 1937 I, p. 7; »[. . .] ihrer Zeit weit vorausgeeilt — und auch heute sind sie noch 
einzig in ihrer Art. Denn Grønbech unternimmt es, die fast unabsehbar vielgestaltigen Lebensäu- 
ßerungen des germanischen Altertums zu einem großen Gesamtbild zu formen.« 

29 Höfler in Grönbech 1937 I, p. 9; »Jede Seite dieses monumentalen Werkes legt Zeugnis ab von der 
Macht und Höhe der altgermanischen Kultur.« 

30 Höfler in Grönbech 1937 I, p. 9; »Mit unerreichter Anschaulichkeit zeigt Gronbech, wie nicht das 
atomisierte Individuum als die wahre Lebenswirklichkeit anzusehen ist, sondern nur die Gemein- 
schaften, aus denen der Einzelne Seele und Leben gewinnt.« 
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in Höfler’s Germanenbild and the differences between their concepts of Germanic cul- 
ture will be the topic of further discussion below. Here, Höfler’s adamant appreciation 
of Gronbech’s holistic view of Germanic culture and his role in the popularisation of 
his research in Germany should be emphasised. 

Heinrich Beck (1929-2019), who is the only scholar to have written a detailed analy- 
sis on the reception of Gronbech’s research in German scholarship, argues for four 
main aspects of its influence and reception: first, Gronbech’s wide understanding of the 
term »Germanic«, considering the culture of the Scandinavians, English and Germans all 
under this constructed umbrella term as a »fiktives Gemeingermanisch« (fictional com- 
mon Germanic); second, his concept of ritual drama, which places cult at the centre of 
religious life and at the source of myth; third, his dual concept of culture, focused on 
primitive, pre-industrial life and fourth, his methodology, which represents a primarily 
philological, literary-historical approach to the study of ancient Germanic culture.** In 
particular, Grgnbech’s essay on ritual drama was highly influential for Höfler’s own ar- 
guments on the topic, such as in his article »Das Opfer im Semnonenhain und die 
Edda«, but most specifically in the unpublished sections of KGG (see c. 5.1). Yet there is 
one aspect that Beck downplays in the reception of Grgnbech’s research: the signifi- 
cance of his reliance on the Sagas of Icelanders in his concept of Germanic culture and 
the subsequent reception of this approach in Germanenbilder of German discourse. For, 
in creating a holistic picture of Germanic culture of all Germanic-speaking nations and 
their ancestors, Grønbech places the literature of the medieval Icelanders, specifically 
the characters and narratives of the Sagas of Icelanders, at the forefront of his concept 
of gemeingermanisch: an aspect that is directly mirrored in Andreas Heusler’s and Bern- 
hard Kummer’s research. 


3.3 Andreas Heusler 


Andreas Heusler (1865-1940) was perhaps the most influential Germanist and Scandi- 
navist of the early twentieth century.” The son of a law professor of the same name, 


31 Cf. Beck 2004b, pp. 340-349. In particular, Beck refers to the reception of Gronbech’s work in Hö- 
fler’s research in this article. He sees the most significant aspects of Gronbech’s research for Höfler in 
his novel, holistic characterisation of Germanic culture and religion, the idea that cultural develop- 
ment stems not from the individual, but from the group (according to Gronbech, the clan) and his 
argument that ritual drama was at the seat of primitive religion. These points, along with other as- 
pects of the reception and comparison of Gronbech’s research to Höfler’s (including Höfler’s under- 
standing of religion in relation to culture, the concept of Germanic vs. classical cultural continuity and 
the dichotomy of the clan (slegt), family or Gemeinschaft versus the individual at the core of social 
life) will be expanded upon in c. 6 and c. 7. 

32 Despite Heusler’s impact on the study of Germanische Altertumskunde, relatively little has been pub- 
lished on his overall concept of Germanic culture, as Henrich Beck notes, cf. Beck 1986, p. 396. In addition 
to Beck’s writings on Heusler (for example Beck 1999, Beck 1986, Beck 1989a), a compilation of articles 
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Heusler was born in Basel in August of 1865. He studied German philology in Basel, 
Freiburg im Breisgau and then Berlin, completing his doctorate and then his postdoc- 
toral thesis on the history of Old German poetry in 1890. At first a private lecturer for 
Germanic philology in 1890, he then received the position of associate professor for 
Nordic philology in 1894, which was changed into a professorship for Nordic and Ger- 
manic philology in 1914. He held this position in Berlin until 1919. Then, from 1920 to 
1936, he taught Germanic philology at the university in Basel. Heusler died in Arle- 
sheim in 1940.” 

Heusler is known for his research on Germanic poetry and heroic legend, in par- 
ticular the Nibelungen epos. Moreover, he was strongly interested in the Sagas of Ice- 
landers. Even though his scholarly works on the sagas are limited in comparison to 
his research on Germanic verse form, his research on the Sagas of Icelanders was still 
highly influential for the discipline at the time. Most notable is his unique perspective 
of the nature and function of law in the sagas (notedly influenced by his father’s and 
grandfather’s vocation) and his arguments for the origin of the sagas in oral tradi- 
tion.” Heusler travelled to Iceland himself, published an Old Norse primer, Altislän- 
disches Elementarbuch, in 1921 and translated various Old Norse sagas into German 
for the Sammlung Thule in addition to contributing to the above mentioned Isländer- 
buch by Arthur Bonus.” 

Scholars of the history of German and Old Norse philology emphasise Heusler’s 
wide-reaching effect on the study of ancient Germanic culture during his lifetime and 
thereafter.” Heusler, like Grønbech, approached the field of Germanische Altertum- 
skunde from a philological perspective, and he developed terminology of a collective 
Germanic heritage that reflects a strongly cultural-topological view of early Germanic 
and medieval culture.*’ This is most clearly seen in his definition of altgermanisch 
(Old Germanic) and related terms. In his introduction to Altgermanische Dichtung,® 


edited by Jürg Glauser and Julia Zernack represents the most encompassing study on Heusler’s research 
and effect in scholarship, cf. Glauser/Zernack (eds.) 2005. In addition, a dissertation was written by Edna 
Jean Llewellyn at the University of Maryland in 1950, titled »Andreas Heusler und das Germanentum«, cf. 
Llewellyn 1950. Further literature that delves into Heusler’s Germanenbild includes von See 1983, 
pp. 18-20 and Engster 1986, pp. 71-76. The following analysis represents an overview of the observations 
collected by the above scholars in their examination of Heusler’s research corpus combined with direct 
discussion of a variety of Heusler’s articles on Germanentum. 

33 For further bibliographic information on Heusler, see Heusler’s curriculum vitae from September 1923 
(with amendments from 1933), cf. Heusler 1969c, pp. 3-13 as well as Beck 1999 and Zernack 2003. 

34 For an illuminating article on Heusler’s research on the Sagas of Icelanders, cf. Andersson 2005. 

35 Cf. Zernack 1994, especially pp. 124-315 for an analysis of the Thule translations by Arthur Bonus 
and Germanists such as Gustav Neckel and Andreas Heusler. 

36 Cf. Beck 1999; Dusse 2005; Zernack 2005a. 

37 Cf. Zernack 2005a, in particular pp. 127-129. 

38 Cf. Heusler 1957, p. 8. First published in 1923. A second, amended edition was published in 1941 (re- 
printed in 1957, 1967). 
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he defines altgermanisch as »[. . .] a cultural term without temporal boundaries: that 
ancient Germanicness that was not tangibly affected by the church or classical educa- 
tion, whose poetic traces are found deep into the Middle Ages.«*? Hence, for Heusler, 
altgermanisch is purely a cultural term that does not anchor itself in historical tempo- 
rality or archaeology, representing an ambiguous overlapping of the Middles Ages 
and Antiquity.*° More precisely, Heusler’s definition of altgermanisch stems from his 
narrow view of Germanic history and culture in literary and poetic sources: he, like 
Gronbech, saw the Sagas of Icelanders and heroic poetry, even though written in the 
Middle Ages, as vehicles of culture traceable to the values of the Germanic peoples of 
Late Antiquity. Heusler uses the term urgermanisch (ancient Germanic), however, to 
signify a temporal phase of Germanic culture before the Migration Period and before 
the split and development of the Germanic languages: a phase in which he argued 
that the Germanic tribes formed an »Einheit« (unity) in »Sprache und Glauben« (lan- 
guage and belief).*' Lastly, Heusler uses the term gemeingermanisch (common Ger- 
manic), which he defines as that »[. . .] which spread out over all the Germanic tribes, 
mind you, in past or present ages: it must not be ancient Germanic, it does not hinge 
on any concept of time!«** Similar to altgermanisch, gemeingermanisch is not tied to a 
temporal limitation: it should specify those characteristics of Germanic culture that 
have been inherited by all Germanic-speaking peoples and their respective cultures. 
Heusler’s ambiguous use of these terms in his research has been recognised; even 
Höfler was a critic of his definition of altgermanisch and gemeingermanisch (see 
c. 7).3 Heusler’s terminology is coupled with an ideologically influenced methodology 
that raises the premise of the continuity of »Germanic« characteristics throughout the 
whole of the Germanic language tradition — a type of cultural continuity — that is set 
against the continuity of the classical and Christian medieval traditions. Heusler 
writes: »The real and genuine Germanic culture did not, as some books lead us to be- 
lieve, end with our era, but rather it begin with it!«“* With >our era« Heusler means 
after the closing of Antiquity and the beginning of the early Middle Ages, when the 
Germane: produced literary culture of its own. Therefore, Heusler saw great worth 


39 Heusler 1957, p. 8; »[. . .] ein Kulturbegriff ohne Jahresgrenzen: das von Kirche und antiker Bil- 
dung nicht greifbar bestimmte Germanentum, dessen dichterische Spuren bis tief ins Mittelalter her- 
abreichen.« See also Beck 1986 for a thorough discussion of Heusler’s use of the term altgermanisch 
(as well as urgermanisch, gemeingermanisch). 

40 Here I follow the arguments of Julia Zernack, who analyses Heusler’s wide understanding of Ger- 
manic culture in relation to Antiquity and the Middles Ages, cf. Zernack 2005a, here pp. 127-129. 

41 Heusler 1957, p. 8. 

42 Heusler 1957, p. 8; »[. . .] was sich über alle Germanenstämme ausgebreitet hat, wohlgemerkt in 
älterer oder jüngerer Zeit: urgermanisch muß es keineswegs sein, es schließt keine Altersvorstellung 
in sich!« 

43 Cf. Beck 1986 and Zernack 2005a for further discussion. 

44 Heusler 1934a, p. 11; »Das eigentliche und echte Germanentum hat nicht, wie manche Bücher glau- 
ben machen, mit unserer Ära aufgehört—eher angefangen!« 
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in studying classical ethnographical texts on the early Germanic peoples, but placed 
more weight on the ofirst-hand« sources of later centuries. 

Yet Heusler’s concepts of altgermanisch and gemeingermanisch are also hinged 
on a cultural-morphological approach to history influenced by Friedrich Nietzsche’s 
philosophy of morality and civilisation.” As Heinrich Beck argues, this is best seen in 
Heusler’s concept of Germanic Gesittung (civilised behaviour or development).?° Beck 
argues that Heusler’s reflections on Old Norse-Germanic culture adopt three points of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy: first, morality is not an immutable force or law that applies to 
all eras and peoples and second, morality, religion and social structures are in a recip- 
rocal relationship to one another. Third, Heusler describes the development of the 
state on hand three historical phases that are paralleled by three stages of morality: 
»die vorstaatliche Gemeinschaften« (the pre-state communities) or Heroic Age, which 
is expressed by self-determination (Selbsthilfe), »Faustrecht« (primitive or wild law) 
and Nietzsche’s concept of »Herrenmoral« (master morality); an intermediate organi- 
sational form of domestication through the state (Staatszähmung), characterised by a 
»begrenzter Herrenethik« (limited master ethics) and »eine in Zahmung begriffene 
Selbsthilfe« (a realised self-determination through domestication) and, finally, the me- 
dieval Christian state and later »Polizeistaat« (police state), which is characterised by 
a complete domestication of the state’s citizens.?’ Heusler then correlates these forms 
of social organisation and morality with the development of Germanic poetry and 
literature.*® 

Moreover, Heusler characterises the cleft between modern and early German- 
Germanic culture through this opposition of self-determination and citizenship, but 
also through the opposition of individualism and the force of the community or clan; 
for Heusler, in early Germanic culture, humanity was »[. . .] not yet awoken to free 
personality«, as »[. . .] custom and kin ruled«.?? Heusler writes: »This contrast, proba- 
bly the deepest in human culture, permeates most circumstances of life. It brought a 
reassessment of all values with it when one stepped from the relaxed state of self- 
determination into the police state.«°° Thus, Heusler believes the true nature of the 


45 Cf. Beck 1986, pp. 403-406. See also Engster 1986, pp. 71-76, who also points out the parallels to 
Nietzsche’s philosophy in Heusler’s interpretation of the Old Norse sagas. 

46 Beck’s discussion of the influence of Nietzsche on Heusler focuses mainly on his essay »Herrene- 
thik in der isländischen Saga«, cf. Heusler 1934b. However, the concept of Germanic Gesittung (and 
German Gesittung) is found throughout Heusler’s research, his later works in particular. 

47 Cf. Beck 1986, pp. 403-406. Here, I follow Beck’s observations based on Heusler’s essay (cf. Heusler 
1934b). 

48 Cf. Beck 1986, p. 405. 

49 Heusler 1934a, p. 11; »[. . .] noch nicht zur freien Persönlichkeit erwacht«/»[. . .] es herrschten Sitte 
und Sippe«. 

50 Heusler 1934a, p. 11; »Dieser Gegensatz, wohl der tiefste in der Menschengesittung, durchdringt die 
meisten Lebensverhältnisse. Es brachte eine Umwertung aller Werte mit sich, als man aus dem lock- 
ern Staat der Selbsthilfe in den Polizeistaat hineinschritt.« 
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Germanic peoples is separate from Christianity and civilisation.°' Lastly, Heusler sees 
a parallel between the first stage of Germanic culture in its cradle, characterised by 
Herrenmoral, and classical Greek culture — arguably also a notion influenced by 
Nietzsche’s writings on the Dionysian and Apollonian world-views. Heusler writes: 
»The Germanic peoples before their baptism, it has been said, were neither wild Indi- 
ans nor sensitive troubadours: on the whole, they were on the same level of the Ho- 
meric Greeks.«° For Heusler, this cultural-ethical approach reveals the true nature of 
Germanicness. 

It is Heusler’s definitions of germanisch and gemeingermanisch and the contrasts 
of self-determination against citizenry and the individual against the community that 
build the framework of his later analyses of German-Germanic and Old Norse litera- 
ture and poetry, framing his overall Germanenbild. The following sub-chapters should 
serve to further examine major aspects of Heusler’s research that form his overall 
cultural-typological, philologically focused view of the Germanic peoples and Ger- 
manic culture. 


3.3.1 Old Germanic Poetry as Germanic Voice 


One of the major pillars of Andreas Heusler’s research is the form and singularity of 
Old Germanic verse. He developed a new metrical notation for the understanding of 
Germanic verse form, termed by other academics as »Heuslersche metric« (or Heusler- 
sche notation),”- which he lays out in his three-volume work Deutsche Versgeschichte 
(1925-1929). Therein, he emphasises the role of typology in the study of Germanic 
verse.” He divided the tradition of German-Germanic poetry into seven distinct cate- 
gories.°° Heusler argues that the Germanic peoples had a unique style of verse that 
developed independently from outside influences (of the classical and Christian 


51 Cf. Heusler 1934a, p. 12. 

52 Heusler 1934a, p. 12; »Die Germanen vor ihrer Taufe, hat man gesagt, waren weder wilde Indianer 
noch empfindsame Troubadours: sie standen, ganz im großen genommen, auf der Stufe der Homer- 
ischen Griechen.« 

53 Cf. e.g., Beck 1999, p. 533 and van Nahl 2015, p. 426. 

54 For a comprehensive study of Heusler’s view of Old Germanic verse and his approach to the lan- 
guage and translation of medieval literature in general, cf. Sonderegger 1967. The breadth of Heusler’s 
scholarly accomplishments is astonishing when one considers that he suffered from health issues 
throughout his life, disabling him from physically writing for periods of time, as he himself describes 
in his »Lebenslauf«, cf. Heusler 1969c, pp. 3-13. 

55 The seven categories are: Zaubersprüche, Rituale, liturgische Dichtung, Gnomische Dichtung, Merk- 
verse, Gesellschaftliche Lyrik, Kunstmäßige Einzellyrik and Episches Lied. These were first noted in his 
lexicon entry for »Dichtung« (poetry) for the first edition of the RGA, cf. Heusler 1912, pp. 446-459. As 
Beck argues, this categorisation serves as the fundament for Altgermanische Dichtung and influenced 
the study of Old Germanic verse for years to come, cf. Beck 1999, pp. 535-536. 
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tradition), and even though all Germanic peoples »followed suit with the forms of the 
South«, he insists that one can still speak of »[. . .] a (common) Germanic verse art«.” 
For Heusler, the Germanic style of versification lies in its »[. . .] accentual verse and a 
weighed approach to language«.°’ It is pure, »ungemischt« (unmixed) and is most 
clearly represented by ancient alliterative poetry, which should represent the »germa- 
nische Formgefühl« (Germanic sense of form).°® Moreover, he considered this sense 
of form in Germanic poetry to be evidence of the distinct spiritual character of the 
Germanic race, interpreting the lay or ballad as the highest and earliest form of Ger- 
manic art.” 

According to Heusler, Old Germanic verse, which correlates to the most primitive 
form of Germanic civilisation characterised by complete individual freedom and no 
control of the state (that is, the »Heroic Age« of Herrenmoral), also allows for the devel- 
opment of personality and self-empowerment. In this cultural-typological interpreta- 
tion of Germanic verse, paralleling Nietzsche’s philosophy discussed above, Heinrich 
Beck convincingly argues the influence of the research of Hector Munro Chadwick, 
specifically his book The Heroic Age (1912) on Heusler’s individualistic interpretation 
of the heroes of Old Germanic verse and of Germanic culture in general.’ Chadwick 
argues that the »Heroic Age: (early Middle Ages) of the Germanic peoples (and of Ho- 
meric Greece): 


[. . .] presents us with the picture of a society largely free from restraint of any kind. In the 
higher ranks tribal law has ceased to maintain its force; and its decay leaves the individual free 
from obligations both to the kindred and to the community.* 


This concluding statement in Chadwick’s study clearly reflects Heusler’s own empha- 
sis on the empowered, free nature of the heroes of early Germanic poetry and, argu- 
ably, Heusler’s idealised, individualistic view of early Germanic society in general.” 
For Heusler, the character of the Germanic peoples is revealed through this unique 


56 Heusler 1943a, p. 412; »[. . .] schlossen sich den Formen des Südens an«/»[. . .] einer (gemein-)ger- 
manischen Verskunst«. 

57 Heusler 1943a, p. 413; »[. . .] Füllungsfreiheit und wägende Sprachbehandlung«. 

58 Heusler 1943a, p. 413; Heusler 1969d, p. 604. 

59 Cf. Beck 1986, pp. 400-402. 

60 Heusler cites Chadwick’s The Heroic Age, first published in 1912, in both editions of Altergermani- 
sche Dichtung (1923, 1941) as well as Chadwick’s work The Origin of the English Nation (1907) in Heus- 
ler 1969a, cf. Beck 1986, p. 407. In The Heroic Age, Chadwick compares the characteristics of Heroic 
verse and legend with the poetry of ancient Greece. Chadwick includes Eddic and skaldic verse and 
the Old Norse sagas containing verse in his overview of Germanic verse, cf. Chadwick 1967, pp. 1-18. 
61 Chadwick 1967, p. 462. 

62 See Beck 1986, wherein he discusses the The Heroic Age with respect to Heusler as well as Klaus 
von See’s research, also noting the differences in Chadwick’s and Heusler’s view of heroic poetry and 
legend, cf. Beck 1986, especially p. 407. 
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form of art and magnifies their human characteristics, including their »[. . .] relatively 
strict sense of reality, down to sobriety«.™ 


3.3.2 The Sagas of Icelanders as Evidence of »Germanic Culture« 


Yet it is from another genre of medieval literature that Heusler finds the most defin- 
ing characteristics of ancient Germanic life — the Old Norse sagas and, specifically, 
the Sagas of Icelanders. Heusler first began to study Old Norse sagas, which he stylises 
as »Wirklichkeitsgeschichten« (tales of reality), after his promotion to the position of 
associate professor for Germanic philology in Berlin as the successor of Julius Hof- 
fory.°* Heusler writes in his curriculum vitae: »The teaching assignment for Old Norse 
led me to sources that spoke to me very differently than the Old German ecclesiastical 
and chivalric works: to the Icelandic peasant and king sagas. They became my first 
love in my field of work.«® He argued that »a part of the narrative works have a right 
to the name poetry [. . .]«, stating that they represent a »[. . .] from the ground up Ice- 
landic form [. . .]«, which »[. . .] still lies within the Germanic family [. . .]« and are 
distanced from the »christlich-romanischen Geiste« (Christian-Romanic spirit).°° Heus- 
ler, who argued that these prose works of the medieval Icelanders were based to a 
large extent on oral tradition, thus considers them a form of Old Germanic verse.” At 
the same time, he ignores the problematic nature of the Christian influence behind 
these sagas. Although they detail events from before the Christianisation of Iceland, 


63 Heusler 1969d, p. 602; »[. . .] verhältnismäßig strenger Wirklichkeitssinn, bis zur Nüchternheit«. 

64 Cf. Heusler, 1969b, p. 461; Heusler 1969c, p. 8. 

65 Heusler 1969c, p. 8; »Der Lehrauftrag für Altnordisch führte mich zu Quellen, die ganz anders zu 
mir sprachen als die altdeutschen Geistlichen- und Ritterwerke: zu den isländischen Bauern-und Kö- 
nigssagas. Sie wurden meine erste Liebe auf meinem Arbeitsfeld.« 

66 Heusler 1957, p. 6; »Ein Teil dieser Erzählwerke hat Anrecht auf den Namen Dichtung [. . .]«/»[. . .] 
von Grund auf islandische Gebilde: [. . .]«, »[. . .] noch innerhalb der Germanenfamilie liegt [. . .]«. 
67 Heinrich Beck points out that Heusler first considers the Old Norse sagas as part of the Germanic 
verse tradition in his second edition of Altgermanische Dichtung, published in 1941. This signifies his 
changing view of the development of Germanic culture and civilisation based on the philosophy of 
Nietzsche, i.e., the concept of self-determination in primitive culture versus domestication in the po- 
lice state, tied to his characterisation of medieval Iceland as an »Ubergangsform« (transitional form) 
of the development of domestication, cf. Heusler 1934b, p. 76 and Beck 1986, pp. 405-406. Beck writes: 
»Der neue Grundplan hat sich ihm in den 20er und früher 30er Jahren geformt, als er konsequent 
daran ging, die german. Gesittung als eine sozial und gesellschaftlich bedingte Größe darzustellen, die 
sich dichterisch auf der vorstaatlichen Stufe im Heldenlied, auf der zwischenstaatlichen Stufe in der 
Isländersaga manifestierte. Die Grenze zwischen Altgermanisch und christlichen Mittelalter markierte 
nun der Übergang zum mittelalterlichen Staat. Island und insbes. seine Saga-Kunst lag noch jenseits 
dieser Grenze, durfte also einen legitimen Platz in einer altgermanischen« Dichtung beanspruchen.« 
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they exist only in manuscripts written after the official conversion in the year 1000 
C.E.°® Nonetheless, Heusler argues the value of the Old Norse sagas for understanding 
a common Germanic character and even for identifying those parts of the modern 
German character that are Germanic: 


Much of the Old Norse characterisations of man from the High Middle Ages are simply earlier, 
more youthful than what German sources have shown us since the ninth century. That is why 
the Nordic documents are able to supplement the southern looking backwards, giving them the 
Old Germanic background. As little as we will equate the Icelanders of the saga-era with the Ger- 
man before the time of Boniface: without the Old Norse evidence, we could hardly try to separate 
German character from the Germanic, its preliminary stage.°” 


Furthermore, Heusler considers the Old Norse saga to be the »[. . .] best gauge to Taci- 
tus: in the sense of disillusionment (it puts water in his wine), but also the humanisa- 
tion of his often theatrical outlines«.”° And this is the core of Heusler’s favouring of 
the Old Norse sagas as the best manifestation of ancient Germanic culture: the hu- 
manising factor of the stories of the saga-farmers: »for they are unmixed folk testimo- 
nies to an extraordinary extent«, he emphasises.” Further, he underscores how the 
saga writers are able to show in their stories a »[. . .] bright-eyed and keen-earned 
rendering of rural life«.’”” Hence, it is rural culture that Heusler sees as the prolific 
form of the Germanic way of life, coupled with the »[. . .] notable practicality of the 
Icelandic saga man«.” It is this practicality or objectiveness of the saga and its protag- 
onists that Heusler believes makes them timeless.”* Hence, when Heusler reads Taci- 
tus, he believes the Old Norse sagas complement and even amend the Germanenbild 
Tacitus presents: »If one reads Tacitus’s »Germania«, one is often reminded of the Ice- 
landers of the saga, and in some instances one has been able to successfully comple- 
ment the brief outlines of the Roman from the Nordic evidence from a thousand 


68 As noted above, for a discussion of Heusler’s understanding of Antiquity and the Middle Ages, cf. 
Zernack 2005a and Beck 1986, pp. 405-406. See also Dusse 2005, p. 153, who describes Heusler’s use of 
late medieval Icelandic texts as sources of early Germanic culture as an example of de-historicisation 
of sources. 

69 Heusler 1969d, p. 602; »Vieles an den altnordischen Menschenbildern des Hochmittelalters ist ein- 
fach früher, jugendlicher, als was uns deutsche Quellen seit dem neunten Jahrhundert zeigen. Darum 
vermögen die nordischen Urkunden die südlichen nach rückwärts zu ergänzen, ihnen den altgerma- 
nischen Hintergrund zu schenken. Sowenig wir den Isländer der Sagazeit gleichsetzen werden dem 
Deutschen vor Bonifatius: ohne das altnordische Zeugnis könnten wir kaum versuchen, das deutsche 
Wesen vom germanischen, seiner Vorstufe, zu sondern.« 

70 Heusler 1969d, p. 602; »[. . .] beste Richtmaß zu Tacitus: im Sinne der Ernüchterung (sie tut Wasser 
in seinen Wein), aber auch der Durchmenschlichung seiner oft theatralischen Umrisse«. 

71 Heusler 1969b, p. 464; »Denn sie sind in außergewöhnlichen Grade volkshaft ungemischte 
Lebenszeugnisse«. 

72 Heusler 1969b, p. 462; »[. . .] helläugige und scharfhörige Wiedergabe des bäuerlichen Lebens«. 

73 Heusler 1969b, p. 469; »[. . .] denkwürdige Sachlichkeit des isländischen Sagamannes«. 

74 Cf. Heusler 1969», p. 480. 
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years later.«’° For Heusler, it is the »frame of mind« imparted on the reader of the 
sagas that defines them as »Germanic«: 


We are not thinking of art forms here, visual or linguistic, but of the frame of mind. Since we 
have known it more closely, the German spirit has been richly blended; if we try to separate the 
Germanic from the other in this blend, there are no better aides for us than Old Icelandic litera- 
ture and especially its realistic folk stories.”° 


His emphasis on the humanising narrative in the sagas and his insistence on their 
reflection of the soul of the Germanic peoples directly parallels Vilhelm Grgnbech’s 
own reading of the Sagas of Icelanders in the context of a wider Germanic culture. It 
is with this palette of »folk stories« that Heusler paints the defining strokes of his 
Germanenbild. 

At the core of Heusler’s interpretation of the Sagas of Icelanders is his reception of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy of master morality, as discussed above.” Nietzsche’s concept of 
master morality characterised by self-determination against »Sklavenethik« (slave mo- 
rality), argued to be best manifested in Christian-Jewish civilisation (interpreted as a 
police state), is mirrored in the powerful saga farmer (»Saga-Adelsbauern«): »More 
beautiful realisations of »master morality: as our sagas will be hard to find. It is a pity 
that Nietzsche did not know these works«, writes Heusler.’”® He sees the saga protago- 
nists as a form of elite aristocracy or nobility, of the mikilmenni, who carry themselves 
in a noble manner.” But it is also a »hartes Herz« (hard heart) of militant heroic life, 
which Nietzsche describes in the life of the master noble, that Heusler also sees in the 
saga protagonists: »[. . .] they show us the militaristic side in natural connection with 
the peasant side; a heroism based on everyday rural life«.°° Moreover, he underscores 


75 Heusler 1969b, p. 477; »Liest man des Tacitus »Germania«, so findet man sich oft an die Islander der 
Saga erinnert, und an manchen Stellen hat man die knappen Umrisse des Römers mit Erfolg ergänzen 
können aus den tausend Jahre späteren nordischen Zeugnissen.« 

76 Heusler 1969b, p. 468; »Wir denken hier nicht an Kunstformen, bildende oder sprachliche, sondern 
an die seelische Verfassung. Die deutsche Geistesart ist, seit wir sie genauer kennen, reich gemischt; ver- 
suchen wir in dieser Mischung das Germanische von dem anderen zu scheiden, so gibt es keine besse- 
ren Helfer für uns als das altisländische Schrifttum und zumal seine lebenswahren Volksgeschichten.« 
77 Cf. Heusler 1934b, p. 65. See Beck 1986 and Engster 1986, pp. 71-76 for further discussion on the 
influence of Nietzsche in his reception of the Sagas of Icelanders as evidence of Germanic culture. As 
Heusler states himself, he prefers the word Herrenethik over Herrenmoral as the »Wort Moral hat 
nachgerade einen Beigeschmack von Kinderlehre gewonnen!« (word morality has just taken on the 
smack of children’s fables!), cf. Heusler 1934b, p. 65. 

78 Heusler 1969b, p. 473; »Schönere Verwirklichungen von »Herrenmorak als unsere Sagas wird man 
schwer finden. Schade, daß Nietzsche diese Werke nicht kannte«. 

79 Cf. Heusler 1934a, p. 59. Heusler refers to the saga protagonists as mikilmenni — a word used in 
the Old Norse sagas to refer to men of high regard and standing. Heusler equates this concept of mikil- 
menni with the Nietzschean concept of Herrenmenschen. 

80 Heusler 1934b, p. 64, 66; »[. . .] sie zeigen uns die kriegerische Seite in gewachsener Verbindung 
mit der bauerlichen; ein Heldentum auf der Unterlage des landwirtlich-werktaglichen Lebens«. 
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that this militant aspect is manifested in the Sagas of Icelanders in the law of retribution 
and vengeance." Yet even in the sagas dramatic narratives of brutal revenge, Heusler 
sees form and morality: »These »blond beasts: are not born predators; their feud spares 
women and children, they do not desolate for pleasure [. . .] Therefore, the enthusiasm 
for revenge has something compulsory about it; the enthusiasm for it has an ethical 
ring to it«.™ Thus, the sagas also represent an in-between stage in Heusler’s antithesis of 
civilisation and primitive life and domestication against self-empowerment in his stages 
of morality and civilisation that go hand-in-hand with his reception and study of Old 
German-Germanic poetry and literature; ultimately, the sagas show »the domestication 
of the Herrenmensch of self-determination«.** This in-between stage acts as a bridge 
that fills the gap between early Germanic life and its development in the Middle Ages — 
filling this gap with one’s understanding of the Sagas of the Icelanders and the ideals 
gleaned from them. These are then projected onto the German-Germanic literary and 
poetic tradition as a whole to value and devalue certain aspects thereof. 

Despite the value Heusler places on the Sagas of Icelanders as sources of a Ger- 
manic »seelische Verfassung« (state of mind), he cautions that the protagonists of the 
sags should not be equated with the early Germanic peoples per se: »The Icelanders 
belong to the Germanic family, but they are not Germanic in abstracto, they are a par- 
ticular type.«®* He also argues that »[. . .] our peasant stories are not a common Ger- 
manic heirloom like the heroic legends and do not live on an almost spaceless and 
timeless stage [. . .]«.°° Thus, Heusler recognises that the Sagas of Icelanders foremost 
reflect the morality and culture of the medieval Icelanders, and they cannot be con- 
sidered to represent a common Germanic culture. However, his consternation on the 
value of the Old Norse sagas is contradictory. In one essay, »Von germanischer und 
deutscher Art« (Of Germanic and German Nature), Heusler ponders whether what is 
characteristically German and characteristically Germanic can be deciphered from 
ancient and medieval sources; he finds that what signifies the German nature in the 
Germanic tradition in the medieval Icelandic saga-farmer.°° Similarly, in another 
essay, he writes: 


81 Cf. Heusler 1969b, p. 472. 

82 Heusler 1969b, p. 475; »Diese »blonden Bestien« sind keine geborenen Raubtiere; ihr Fehdezug 
schont Weiber und Kinder, sie wüsten nicht zur Lust [. . .] Daher haftet der Leidenschaft zur Rache 
etwas Pflichtmäßiges an; die Begeisterung dafür hat einen ethischen Klang [. . .]«. 

83 Heusler 1934b, p. 74; »Die Zähmung des Herrenmenschen der Selbsthilfe«, a similar conclusion is 
reached by Beck, cf. Beck 1986. 

84 Heusler 1969b, p. 465; »Die Islander gehören zwar zur germanischen Familie, aber sie sind nicht 
Germanen in abstracto, sie sind eine besondere Spielart.« 

85 Heusler 1969b, p. 465; »[. . .] unsere Bauerngeschichten sind kein gemeingermanisches Erbstück 
wie die Heldensagen und leben nicht auf einer fast raum-und zeitlosen Buhne [. . .]«. 

86 Cf. Heusler 1969d, especially p. 601. 
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What we see and hear on this stage are not our own ancestors, but they are cousins in whom we 
recognise some of our kind. Dealing with them sharpens our eye for that of the German folk cus- 
tom rooted in Germanic seed.®” 


Hermann Engster considers Heusler’s emphasis on the Sagas of Icelanders over the 
study of the Eddas as evidence of Germanic culture as a type of literary paradigm 
change (»ein literarischer Paradigmwechsel«) in Germanische Altertumskunde at the 
beginning of the twentieth century.°® Indeed, Heusler’s approach to the sagas would 
prove influential for other Germanists at the time and, as Engster outlines, this para- 
digm change occurred within the context of the general increased interest in the Old 
Norse sagas in Germany in scholarly and popular circles at the time. Yet Engster over- 
looks the influence of other scholars, that is, Vilhelm Gronbech, in this shift in Old 
Norse-Germanic philology.” Heusler’s placement of the Sagas of Icelanders as the em- 
bodiment of common Germanic culture clearly parallels Grgnbech’s own research. 
This perspective is exaggerated through his additional ideological-typological render- 
ing of the development of Germanic culture.” Although Heusler and Grønbech share 
an appreciation of the Sagas of Icelanders, their concept of culture differs dramati- 
cally: whereas Grønbech criticises Hellenistic civilisation for its concentration on the 
individual and sees the sagas as examples of the supremacy of the community and 
clan over an individualistic society, Heusler instead praises Hellenistic society and ar- 
gues for the predominance of individuality and self-determination in the protagonists 
of the sagas (see further c. 7). 


3.3.3 Religion in Andreas Heusler’s Germanenbild 


Another major aspect of Heusler’s Germanenbild is his stance on religion in Germanic 
culture, which is closely intertwined with his interpretation of the Sagas of Icelanders. 
When discussing this issue, scholars have usually focused on Heusler’s own personal 
view of religion and its influence on his research.” Heusler, who became disen- 
chanted with Christian religion, left the Church in his early twenties and remained an 


87 Heusler 1969b, p. 480; »Was wir auf dieser Bühne sehen und hören, das sind zwar nicht unsere 
eigenen Stammväter, aber es sind Vettern, in denen wir einiges von unserer Art wieder erkennen. 
Der Umgang mit ihnen schärft uns den Blick dafür, was an deutscher Volksart germanischen Keim 
hat.« Heusler considers German culture to be a mixture of Germanic roots with Southern European 
influence: »Die deutsche Art beruht gutenteils auf der Beimischung südlicher Säfte zum germanischen 
Stoffe« (The German manner is based for a large part on the addition of southern juices to the Ger- 
manic substances), Heusler 1969d, p. 606. 

88 Cf. Engster 1986, p. 71. 

89 Klaus von See takes a similar view, cf. von See 1987, p. 354. 

90 That Heusler was aware of Gronbech’s research is clear, yet it is uncertain if he was influenced by 
Grønbech in this respect, cf. e.g., Heusler 1969d, p. 606. 

91 Cf. Beck 1999; Dusse 2005; Engster 1986, pp. 71-76; Zernack 2005a. 
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atheist for the rest of his life.” His negative view of Christianity is clearly mirrored in 
his interpretation of the Christian influence on German-Germanic literature, which 
he sees as completely foreign to the Germanic way of life.” Yet there are several as- 
pects of Heusler’s stance on religion in Germanic culture that go beyond personal bio- 
graphical factors. As Deborah Dusse has shown, Heusler’s approach to religion in 
German philology encompassed a distrust in early sources (such as Tacitus’s Germa- 
nia) and a view of Old Norse texts such as the Eddas as collections of myths, but not 
as testimonies of faith. This approach is combined with a historical-typological per- 
spective that mirrors his above-mentioned views of morality and social forms.”* 

A complete overview of Heusler’s writings on Germanic religion cannot be deliv- 
ered here, but a few aspects should be emphasised. First is his view of the Sagas of Ice- 
landers as a primary source of the role of religion in the everyday lives of the Germanic 
peoples. As Dusse emphasises in her own research, Heusler de-historicises the medieval 
Icelandic sagas, regarding this genre as evidence of pagan Germanic religion.” In gen- 
eral, Heusler’s contradictory handling of specific sources in pronounced in that he high- 
lights particular aspects over others, while still recognising the problematic nature of 
subjective approaches to source material.’ One example is his acute recognition of the 
socio-religious context of the Old Norse sagas, but at the same time his emphasis on 
these sources as the most revealing of overall Germanic religious life. Heusler writes, for 
example: »only in Iceland does the Germanic religion find first-hand sources to some 
extent [. . .]«; yet, he notes »[. . .] this literature must also have gone through the sieve of 
the church [. . .]«.”” Heusler refers to the »christliche[r] Mythologe Snorri« (Christian- 
mythologist Snorri), distrusting the Eddas as a source of Germanic pagan belief, but at 
the same time underscoring that: »here, as everywhere where it comes down to the 
more familiar, the Icelandic testimonies are our guides [. . .]«.°° Further, he underlines 
the »anspruchslose« (simple, unassuming) aspect of religion in the sagas as something 
that occurs in the background and was not central to everyday life.°? The gods in the 
sagas are considered friends and assistors to the protagonist, saga-farmers.’”° This inter- 
pretation is also seen in his view of skaldic verses: »from the purest sources, the skaldic 
verses, we take in the sounds of comradely trust, as between men and gentlemen, and 


92 Cf. Heusler 1969c, p. 5. 

93 Cf. e.g. Heusler 1969d, p. 605. 

94 Cf. Dusse 2005 for a thorough discussion of Heusler’s research and perception of religion in Ger- 
manic culture, here p. 159. 

95 Cf. Dusse 2005, p. 153. 

96 This perspective is also expressed in Clunies Ross 2005, p. 297 and Dusse 2005, p. 159. 

97 Heusler 1943b, p. 505; »Nur auf Island findet die germanische Religion ersthändige Quellen von 
einigem Umfang [. . .]«/»[. . .] durch das Sieb der Kirche mußte auch dieses Schrifttum [. . .]«. 

98 Heusler 1934a, p. 56, 58; »Hier, wie überall, wo es auf das Vertrautere ankommt, sind die isländi- 
schen Zeugnisse unsere Führer [. . .]«. 

99 Heusler 1934a, p. 55. 

100 Cf. Heusler 1969b, pp. 471-472. 
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this fits in much better with the characterisation of the pre-Christian Germanic peo- 
ples.«’! Thus, through his interpretation of the Old Norse sagas, Heusler argues for an 
antithetical view of pre-Christian and Christian religion, insisting that the Germanic peo- 
ples were — to use a term from Heinrich Beck — areligious.'©* 

Moreover, even though it is impossible to piece together a history of its develop- 
ment because of the lack of sources, Heusler nonetheless speaks of developmental 
phases of Germanic religion. Again, the Sagas of Icelanders, in the aspect of religion, 
represent for Heusler an in-between form of the development thereof: »[. . .] the late 
form of Germanic belief known to us can no longer be termed a »primitive type of 
religion« it has attained a middle stage of semi-natural polytheism associated with 
the state and morality.«’°* Lastly, he argues for the predominance of myth over cult 
and ritual in Germanic culture. He writes: »according to our Old Norse tradition, the 
mythical side of belief appears to be much more developed than the cultic [. . .]«, ar- 
guing that the nature-mythical and ritual motifs »[. . .] are grown over into the inde- 
finable, purely poetical [. . .]«."°* This emphasis on the superior role of myth over 
religious cult and ritual stands in stark contrast to the views of Otto Höfler, as will be 
discussed in c. 7 below. 


3.3.4 ASummary of Andreas Heusler’s Germanenbild 
with a View to Völkisch Ideology 


It is the Germanic disposition — »das Seelische« (the spiritual, psychological) — that is 
the central point of Heusler’s Germanenbild. He sees the major source of this disposition 
in Old Germanic poetry: »heroic poetry provides a broader, common Germanic basis; 
all in all, the most noble heirloom of our pre-Roman civilisation, more informative for 
Germanic characteristics than decorative art, also undisputed by its native roots.«’° 
But perhaps most blatant is his inclusion of the Old Norse sagas as a form of Old Ger- 
manic verse and thus of untainted, Germanic culture. The Sagas of Icelanders in 


101 Heusler 1934a, p. 55; »Aus den allerreinsten Quellen, den Skaldenversen, vernehmen wir Klänge 
kameradschaftlichen Vertrauens, wie zwischen Mannen und Herren, und dies fügt sich viel besser in 
das Bild des vorchristlichen Germanen.« 

102 Cf. Beck 1986, p. 412. 

103 Heusler 1943b, p. 506; »Die uns bekannte Spätform germanischen Glaubens darf nicht mehr 
»primitiver Religionstypus« heißen; sie hat eine mittlere Staffel erreicht der halbnaturhaften, mit Staat 
und Gesittung verknüpften Mehrgötterei.« 

104 Heusler 1943b, p. 507; »Nach unserer norrönen Überlieferung erschient die mythische Seite des 
Glaubens viel reicher entwickelt als die kultische [. . .]«/»[. . .] sind weit ins Undeutbare, rein Dichteri- 
sche hinübergewachsen [. . .]«. 

105 Heusler 1969d, p. 602; »Eine breitere, gemeingermanische Grundlage gewährt die Heldendich- 
tung: alles in allem das vornehmste Erbstück unsrer vorrömischen Gesittung, aufschlußreicher für 
germanische Eigenart als die Zierkunst, auch unbestritten nach ihrer heimischen Wurzel.« 
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particular are used as a form of benchmark in his typological evaluation of Germanic 
religion and culture.!® For Heusler, the ancient Germane is one who had a »[. . .] con- 
trolled calmness, a restrained refinement, even a thoughtful wildness that reveals noth- 
ing of the furor teutonicus« — this is the Icelandic saga protagonist.!” The saga-farmer 
was the ideal Germanic figure: heroic, loyal, individualistic, aristocratic and not yet 
tamed by Christian religion and modern civilisation. Hence, he emphasised the »[. . .] 
cool and calculating, hesitant and deliberate [. . .]}« nature of the Germanic peoples on 
hand the sagas, which he viewed differently from Tacitus’s portrayal of the Germane as 
»[. . .] fiery, carefree, rash, heroic [. . .]«.'°® Heusler writes: »when we speak of Germanic 
heroism, we do not think of the berserker, of a highest degree of strength and physical 
fervour. We think of the intellectual and moral aspects of the warrior tradition.«'° 

Based on analytical framework introduced in c. 3.1, it is clear that Heusler’s tem- 
poral concept of Germanentum is ambiguous; on the one hand, he sees a common Ger- 
manic culture that spans from Tacitus’s era through the Middle Ages, also arguing for 
the continued existence of Germanic elements in modern German culture. On the 
other hand, Heusler limits (alt)germanisch to early Germanic culture up until the cre- 
ation of heroic literature and poetry and the Old Norse sagas: these sources are con- 
sidered the last (and most representative) vestiges of Old Germanic culture. Heusler 
takes a strongly antithetical approach to the study of religion, considering Christianity 
and the process of Christianisation as foreign aspects of German-Germanic cultural 
development. He restricts pagan Germanic religion to the category of myth; he does 
not believe that the mythology and practices described in pagan Germanic literature 
represented an organised religion. With respect to source material, he (similar to 
Gronbech) takes a philological approach to the characterisation of Germanic culture, 
arguing that medieval German heroic poetry and The Sagas of Icelanders are, in par- 
ticular, at the centre of Germanentum. A further significant aspect of Heusler’s view 
of Germanic culture is his adoption of Nietzsche’s philosophy, whereby he creates a 
cultural-evolutionary typology for the development of Germanic society and culture. 
He sees the early Germanic peoples as idealised Herrenmenschen, who were slowly 
domesticated by Christianisation and the development of nation states. 

There are many contradictions and discrepancies in Heusler’s view of Germanic Ger- 
manic culture.” For example, he recognises that medieval Icelandic literature is unique, 


106 This conclusion is also reached by Zernack 2005a, pp. 127-129. 

107 Heusler 1934a, p. 13; »[. . .] beherrschte Ruhe, eine gehaltene Vornehmheit, ja eine nachdenkliche 
Wilde, die vom Furor teutonicus nichts verrät.« 

108 Heusler 1934a, p. 14; »[. . .] kühl und berechnend, zögernd und zielbewußt [. . .]«/»[. . .] feurig, 
sorglos, rasch, heldenmütig [. . .]«. 

109 Heusler 1934a, p. 53; »Wo wir von germanischem Heldentum reden, denken wir nicht an den Ber- 
serker, an ein Höchstmaß von Kraftentfaltung und leiblicher Leidenschaft. Wir denken an das Geistige 
und sittlich Betonte im Kriegertum.« 

110 For further discussion see Beck 1986; Beck 1989a; Clunies Ross 2005; Dusse 2005; Zernack 2005a. 
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yet he raises the characteristics of the saga protagonists to the level of gemeingermanisch; 
they are, he argues, representative of the Germanic »Gemütsart« (spirit) and are the 
bridge between modern German-Germanic ideology and Tacitus’s Germania." A further 
contradiction is his argument against polarisation: »We also disbelieve the attempts to 
reduce everything to two simple opposing poles and their mixtures; such as the Orient 
and the Western world; or the Mediterranean and the North.«’” Yet this is precisely what 
Heusler presents in his Germanenbild: he bolsters the juxtapositions of self-determination 
and state domestication, of individualism and the police state — one can also add the 
antithesis between religious and areligious life — in his analysis of Germanic society and 
culture. 

Heusler’s Germanenbild should also be viewed in connection to the völkisch 
movement at the end of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. His focus on 
the Saga of Icelanders and their portrayals of heroic farmers, for example, reflects the 
volkisch sentiment for peasant culture as the root of Germanness."'? Heusler notes 
that the idea of a Germanic consciousness was an invention of the era: »our Germanic 
consciousness is a hundred years old; a creation of German antiquity studies.«'* His 
research plays directly into this formation of a German-Germanic consciousness at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. A Swiss citizen, Heusler spent many years 
working in Germany and had a high regard for German culture, identifying himself 
with it: »we Germans have from all Germanic peoples the most left of early Germanic 
culture; for belonging to the greater Germanic family.«''° His research also reveals a 
strongly racist and anti-Semitic voice, even painting the First World War as a type of 
»Rassenkampf« (struggle of race).'"° Although Heusler was not involved with the Na- 
tional Socialist dictatorship — he lived in Switzerland from 1919 until his death in 
1940 — his research nonetheless plays into the creation of German-Germanic ideology 
that was so characteristic of German philological studies during this era.” Various 
aspects of Heusler’s research would prove to be influential in the study of Old Norse- 
Germanic literature during this historical period, as in the works of his successor in 
Berlin, Gustav Neckel, but also in the works of Otto Höfler and Höfler’s greatest aca- 
demic opponent, Bernhard Kummer. 


111 Cf. Heusler 1934a, p. 13; Heusler 1969b, p. 475. 

112 Heusler 1969d, p. 599; »Ungläubig sind wir auch gegen die Versuche, alles auf zwei einfache Ge- 
genpole und ihre Mischungen abzustellen; etwa Morgen-und Abendland; oder Mittelmeer und 
Norden.« 

113 Cf. Heusler 1934c, pp. 98-100 and Heusler 1934a, pp. 8-13. See also Beck 1986, pp. 404-407. 

114 Heusler 1969d, p. 598; »Unser germanisches Bewußtsein ist hundert Jahre alt; eine Schöpfung der 
deutschen Altertumswissenschaft.« 

115 Heusler 1969d, p. 598; »Wir Deutsche haben von allen Germanen am meisten übrig für das Ger- 
manentum; für die Zugehörigkeit zur großen germanischen Familie.« 

116 Cf. Heusler 1969d, p. 598. See also Dusse 2005, p. 151; Beck 1989a. 

117 See further Engster 1986, pp. 71-76. 
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In summary, Andreas Heusler’s overall concept of Germanentum represents a 
highly subjective interpretation of Old Norse-Germanic sources underlined by aspects 
of Nietzschean philosophy. It is thus easy to concur with Margaret Clunies Ross when 
she writes: »[. . .] his general views make it difficult to accept what he wrote on a par- 
ticular subject.«'”® Nonetheless, several of Heusler’s singular arguments, especially in 
relation to his works on Old Germanic verse and the Nibelungen epos, which although 
rarely cited in modern research, have been recognised internationally as significant 
milestones in these subject areas, do not need to be rejected solely on hand of his 
overarching view and approach to Germanentum, but can be contextualised therein 
and examined thoroughly, argument by argument.!'? This statement applies to all 
scholars of Old Norse-Germanic literature during this era. 


3.4 Bernhard Kummer 


Bernhard Kummer (1897-1962), a Germanist and historian of religions, was a former 
student of Heusler’s successor in Berlin, Gustav Neckel. His biography is marked by 
his controversial relationship with the National Socialist movement. Kummer became a 
member of the NSDAP and SA in 1928, only to leave in 1930." Kummer was the assis- 
tant to Gustav Neckel from 1930-1935 in Berlin; thereafter, he worked as a lecturer at 
the Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin and in 1936 for the University of Jena. Later, in 
1942, he was appointed as professor to the University of Jena, where he held the profes- 
sorship for »Nordische Sprache und Kultur und Religionswissenschaft«. From 1945-1946, 
Kummer was held in a French prisoner camp. He started working as a professor at the 
Volkshochschule (a form of community college) in Lübeck in 1949 and taught there 
throughout the 1950s.’ 


118 Clunies Ross 2005, p. 296. 

119 Cf. Clunies Ross 2005, pp. 302-307. In particular, Clunies Ross cites Theodore Andersson as an ex- 
ample of a modern scholar who has worked extensively with Heusler’s theories in such a manner. 

120 Significant research has already been undertaken on Kummer’s involvement with the NSDAP 
and Amt Rosenberg during the Third Reich, his work for the German Faith Movement and his overall 
characterisation of Germanic religion and culture, cf. e.g., Dusse 2013, pp. 77-79; Engster 1986, 
pp. 76-77; Heinrich 2008; Zernack 1997, pp. 157-158; Leszczynska 2009, pp. 293-354; Wiedemann 2007, 
pp. 151-155. Only a brief overview of Kummer’s political and academic career is provided here, in ad- 
dition to a narrow examination of his main work, Midgards Untergang. As already noted in c. 1.2, the 
academic and personal conflict between Kummer and Höfler was a major source of controversy in 
the mid-1930s for the SS Ahnenerbe and the Amt Rosenberg. Here, the differences between Höfler’s 
and Kummer’s methodologies and scholarly perspectives on ancient Germanic culture is the focus. 
For discussion of the conflict between Höfler and Kummer, which began with Höfler’s comments on 
Midgards Untergang in KGG I (Höfler 1934, pp. 335-339 fn. 169), cf. c. 1 fn. 107 above. 

121 Cf. Klee 2007, p. 351. 

122 Cf. Klee 2007, p. 352. 
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Two aspects clearly characterise Kummer’s career: first is his involvement in and 
enthusiasm for the German Faith Movement, which he joined in 1933. Founded by 
Jakob Wilhelm Hauer, the movement focused on the renewal of a pagan, Nordic reli- 
gion in Germany and strongly repudiated Christianity and its influences on society. 
Even after the end of the Second World War, Kummer remained a strong advocate of 
the renewal of pagan faith coupled with his strong pursuit of the history of religions in 
his research. From 1950 onwards, he was again involved in the promotion of the history 
of religions in Hauer’s Arbeitsgemeinschaft für freie Religionsforschung und Philosophie 
(Committee for Independent Research on Religion and Philosophy). Second, Kummer 
was closely involved in the National Socialist movement. His career is an ardent example 
of the intertwining of academia and political ideology, similar to Otto Höfler’s. Kummer 
was the editor of the journal series Reden und Aufsätze zum nordischen Gedanken, which 
strongly popularised Old Norse literature in the frame of the socio-political ideology of 
the time, but also wrote for various journals and newspapers associated with the Na- 
tional Socialist movement, such as the Völkischer Beobachter. 

Many of Kummer’s ideas on Germanic culture and religion opposed the ideology of 
Heinrich Himmler’s SS and the research of the SS Ahnenerbe, resulting in disputes with 
leading members in the mid-1930s.’”? Instead, his general view of Germanic culture was 
in line with the ideology of Alfred Rosenberg’s Amt Rosenberg, which focused on the 
bourgeois image of the ancient Germane as a heroic farmer.’ Otto Höfler’s feud with 
Kummer, which highlighted and intensified the opposing views of the Amt Rosenberg 
and the SS Ahnenerbe, began with Höfler’s comments on Kummer’s dissertation in 
KGG. Their feud spanned over various articles and reached its height in 1937. Höfler’s 
dispute with Kummer is an unignorable aspect of his academic career and has been 
thoroughly researched on hand archival material in the last decades.” 

The following sketch of Kummer’s Germanenbild should serve to contextualise 
the comparison of the main aspects of Höfler’s and Kummer’s research explored in 
c. 7. Here, only the most significant aspects of Kummer’s Germanenbild are emphas- 
ised with a focus on the reception of previous research from the field of Germanische 
Altertumskunde, including that of Vilhelm Grønbech and Andreas Heusler. 


3.4.1 Midgards Untergang: An Ideological Epos 
Bernhard Kummer was a prolific writer, who authored several articles and reviews 


throughout his career, mainly in the context of highly popular-political journals. Yet it 
is his doctoral thesis, published as Midgards Untergang (Midgard’s Demise) in 1927, 


123 Cf. c. 1 fn. 107 above for literature on Kummer, the Amt Rosenberg and SS Ahnenerbe. 
124 Cf. c. 1 fn. 107, especially Heinrich 2008. 
125 Cf. c.1 fn. 107 above. 
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which best reflects his overall Germanenbild. This work is also the starting point for 
the differentiation of Höfler’s and Kummer’s respective scholarly and ideological- 
political views of Germanic culture. 

The title of Kummer’s dissertation is a reference to Oswald Spengler’s (1880-1936) 
two-volume cultural-morphological treatise Untergang des Abendlandes (The Decline of 
the West), mirroring Kummer’s similarly pessimistic view of historical development 
after the First World War." His dissertation aims to find manifestations of religious life 
in the last centuries before the Christianisation of Scandinavia, which reflects his own 
personal pursuit for the renewal of pagan-Nordic religion within the context of the Ger- 
man Faith Movement. And, similar to Andreas Heusler and Vilhelm Gronbech, Kummer 
considered the Sagas of Icelanders to be the most significant corpus of evidence for Old 
Germanic culture. Also following Grønbech, Kummer sets out to create a holistic view of 
ancient Germanic society through this literary genre. He writes in his introduction: 
»From this partial view of the Old Norse sources, the spirited whole, as it was achieved 
by Grønbech for the North in particular, can be inferred.«'”’ For, he emphasises: 


[. . .] every saga is a piece of a complete, gapless life, every saga hero and, what is even rarer in 
world literature, every woman, a whole person and, as he confronts us here, carried all the ele- 
ments of life in himself, which his era carried.'® 


Kummer concedes that what he is presenting in his research is a form of »Saga- 
Glauben« (saga-faith), which he believes represents »[. . .] a piece of Germanic reli- 
gious history, namely the last and most important for us [. . .]«.'” 

As Heusler, Kummer considers the Eddas to be »[. . .] an invention of enthusiasts of 
ancient history, poets and mythologists [. . .]«; thus, he argues that one should dismiss the 
»Edda-Glaube« (Edda-faith) and cease »[. . .] to exploit in terms of religious history what 
is to be evaluated in one line and often exclusively in literary terms.«"° But Kummer 
does not only argue that the Eddas should be considered as purely aesthetic texts (»the 
Edda was not a book of faith«), he also believes that they represent a form of Odin-Glaube 
(Odin-faith) or »Odinsbekenntnis«, which he associates with the Christianisation of Scan- 
dinavia.’*! For example, Kummer emphasises the parallels between Odin’s and Jesus’s 


126 Cf. Zernack 1997, pp. 157-158. 

127 Kummer 1927, p. 8; »Es wird sich auch aus dieser Teilbetrachtung altnordischer Quellen das lebens- 
volle Ganze, wie es besonders Gronbech für den ganzen Norden gewonnen hat, erschließen lassen.« 

128 Kummer 1927, p. 8; »[. . .] jede Saga ist ein Stück ganzen, lückenlosen Lebens, jeder Sagaheld und, 
was noch seltener ist in der Weltliteratur, jedes Weib, ein ganzer Mensch und trägt so wie er uns hier 
entgegentritt, alle Elemente des Lebens in sich, die seine Zeit in sich trug.« 

129 Kummer 1927, p. 9; »[. . .] ein Stück germanischer Religionsgeschichte, und zwar das letzte und 
für uns wichtigste [. . .]«. 

130 Kummer 1927, pp. 1-2; »[. . .] eine Erfindung von Vorzeitschwärmern, Dichtern und Mythologen 
[. . .]«/»[. . .] religionsgeschichtlich auszubeuten, was in einer Linie und oft ausschließlich literarisch 
zu werten ist.« 

131 Kummer 1927, p. 3; »Die Edda ist kein Glaubensbuch gewesen«. 
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crucifixion on hand Odin’s sacrifice on the Tree of the World as well as the myth of Bal- 
dur’s death and resurrection. In short, Kummer describes a Germanic society that is char- 
acterised by a juxtaposition between the world of Utgard and Midgard. Kummer saw the 
world of Midgard, similar to Gronbech, as a peaceful Germanic society that was then 
overtaken by the forces of Utgard, which embodied the Christianisation and demonisa- 
tion of Old Germanic culture. He thus views modern Christian European culture as a 
betrayal of the Old Germanic soul: »It can hardly be denied that the spiritual life, which 
today rises from the »wisdom of our European study«, more closely represents the partic- 
ular psyche of the Jewish people than the Old Germanic being.«'” For Kummer, the Ger- 
mane lost its sense of identity with the Christianisation of Europe, an idea that bolstered 
his pursuit to revive pagan religion and values and supported his critical view of modern 
Germany society. He states that modern German society »[. . .] until today has not learned 
again to view the ethics and religion of others and even of its own ancestors other than 
through Christianity.«'® 

Contradictory to his view of the Eddas as purely aesthetic literature, Kummer 
views the genre of the Sagas of Icelanders as a testament of Germanic religious cul- 
ture. As in the case of Heusler and Grønbech, Kummer sees the Sagas of Icelanders as 
a mirror of the beliefs of everyday Germanic life. Although the careers and personal- 
ities of these scholars differ, Kummer’s focus on the Sagas of Icelanders as the epi- 
demy of Germanic religion and culture can be seen as an exaggeration of Heusler’s 
and Gronbech’s research. Kummer quotes Gronbech in his introduction to Midgards 
Untergang, but also mirroring Heusler, he writes: »Out of Iceland’s historical saga lit- 
erature emerges before us a lively and surely faithful picture of the Nordic pagan and 
his way of life, whose absolute reliability is above all doubt.«’** Further, Kummer, as 
Heusler, raises up the image of the saga protagonist as the noble farmer, which also 
plays into völkisch ideals of rural life in the early twentieth century. Yet, in stark con- 
trast thereto, Kummer does not see the medieval Icelandic saga farmers as areligious, 
but rather as faithful, pious individuals. In general, the importance of religion takes a 
much greater role in his interpretation of the Sagas of Icelanders than is seen in Heus- 
ler’s view of the morality of the Germanic peoples, as is discussed further below. 


132 Kummer 1927, p. 5; »Es ist kaum zu leugnen, daß das geistige Leben, das heute von der »Weisheit 
unseres europäischen Schreibtisches« ausgeht, der besonderen Psyche des jüdischen Volkes näher 
steht als dem altgermanischen Wesen.« 

133 Kummer 1927, p. 5; »[. . .] bis heute nicht wieder gelernt hat, Ethik und Religion anderer und 
selbst seiner eigenen Vorfahren anders als durch das Christentum hindurch zu betrachten.« 

134 Kummer 1927, p. 7; »Aus der historischen Saga-Literatur Islands erwächst uns ein lebensvolles 
und durchaus treues Bild des nordischen Heiden und seiner Lebensweise, dessen unbedingte Zuver- 
lässigkeit über allem Zweifel steht.« 
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3.4.2 The Concept of Fulltrüi 


A key argument in Kummer’s dissertation is the significance of a peaceful form of re- 
ligiosity and a peaceful relationship between gods and people in Germanic tradition, 
which he argues through his interpretation of the term fulltrúi: a concept clearly de- 
veloped through his reception of Vilhelm Gronbech’s idea of fred in medieval Icelan- 
dic society. Fulltrúi is an Old West Norse term for friendship or close friend, which 
Kummer exaggerates into a form of religion that is based on piety and trust instead of 
fear, juxtaposing in Kummer’s opinion Christianity and Judaism.” In his chapter on 
»Polytheism« he argues that although there are various names and figures of deities 
in Old Norse religion, they all express one religious form, that of the »Bauerngott« 
(farmer-god)."”° Thus, the fertility gods Freyr, Thor, Baldr and Njordr are argued to 
represent the gods of the rural Icelandic farmers, who stand against the gods of war, 
that is, Odin and Tyr. As Odin does not play a role in the Sagas of Icelanders, Kummer 
concludes that the belief and cult of Odin developed outside of Iceland and was 
formed on later Christian interpretations of Old Norse religion found in the Eddas.” 

Kummer dismisses everything in the sagas that does not correlate to this central 
religious ideal of fulltrúi as an »Erfindung« (invention).’** Further, he does not believe 
in the singular functions of the gods or of the significance of their names: 


From the inner relations of the heathen gods and from the fact that each and every one of them 
is »fulltrüi« to the heathen and completely fulfils his religious needs, it is further evident that 
these gods cannot be specialised as gods of creation, fertility, the sun, the sky, of thunder and so 
forth.” 


Thus, Kummer infers through his own subjective methodological criteria that a form of 
»Gottesbegriff« (godly concept) — of fulltrúi — existed in the Sagas of Icelanders that 
represented a monotheistic image of pagan religion.’ Like Grønbech, Kummer focuses 
on the »Seele« (soul) of Germanic culture in his analysis of sources. For Kummer, it is 
fulltrúi that encapsulates this soul.“ In his chapter on Utgard, he delves into the figure 
of Odin as an embodiment of the forces that eventually dissolved the true pagan religios- 
ity of fulltrúi.” The Valhalla myths and the devil-god Odin personify Utgard, which he 


135 Cf. Zernack 1997, pp. 157-158; Zernack 1998. 

136 Cf. Kummer 1927, pp. 50-61. 

137 Cf. Kummer 1927, p. 52, 204. 

138 Cf. Kummer 1927, p. 53. 

139 Kummer 1927, p. 53; »Aus der inneren Verwandtschaft der Heiden-Götter und aus der Tatsache, 
daß jeder Einzelne von ihnen dem Heiden »fulltrüi« sein und sein religiöses Bedürfnis restlos erfüllen 
kann, geht weiter hervor, daß man diese Götter nicht als Zeugungsgott, Fruchtbarkeitsgott, Sonnen- 
gott, Himmelsgott, Gewittergott usw. spezialisieren kann.« 

140 Cf. Kummer 1927, pp. 56-61. 

141 Cf. Kummer 1927, p. 56, reference to Gronbech. 

142 Cf. Kummer 1927, pp. 199-206. 
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compares to the Christian hell. This juxtaposition is further escalated into a comparison 
of the gods Odin and Thor, the latter of which Kummer considers to best reflect the con- 
cept of fulltrui: 


A god such as Thor has never been suspected of being a stranger. His friends are sure of their 
God and of his unchangeable fidelity. Fear suspects the insidious forces of Utgard, on the other 
hand, everywhere. The »superstitious uncertainty«, that no longer possesses »fulltrüi«, suspects 
the devious, always faithless Odin everywhere. Thus, Odin stands in sharp contrast to Thor in 
everything, just as Utgard stands in contrast to Midgard, like foreigners to the homeland. 


Kummer’s interpretation of religiosity based on the Sagas of Icelanders, in particular 
his demonisation of Odin, is a major aspect of his dispute with Höfler and a major dif- 
ference between their respective Germanenbilder. Kummer’s and Höfler’s divergent 
views on Germanic religion will be discussed further in c. 7; however, one important 
aspect of Höfler’s criticism of Kummer should be mentioned here: Höfler identifies that 
Kummer has interpreted Gronbech’s concept of fred to represent a freedom-loving and 
peaceful form of religion and way of life. Hence, Kummer argues the Germanic peoples 
to be calm, collected, peace-loving individuals, who lived in freedom with each other 
and with their gods in a form of »Freundschaftsverhaltnis« (friendship or companion- 
ship), that is, through fulltrüi.'** Höfler, however, argues Gronbech’s concept of fred rep- 
resents the core essence of Germanic life in another light: 


The customs of blood feud already show that these »peaceful:-communities were not something 
»peaceful« in the modern sense of the word. »Peace« means reciprocal inviolability and unity of 
life here [. . .| Also a warring army represents for example a »Friedensgemeinschaft« [peaceful 
community] in Gronbech’s meaning: because even within the old warring bands, which formed 
real communities, the individuals are inviolable to each other as within the clan. And the Old 
Germanic »Friedensgemeinschaften;, clans just like the warrior bands, have always been fighting 
organisations.“ 


Hence, in Höfler’s view, the Friedensgemeinschaften in Grgnbech’s sense are not paci- 
fistic, but rather communities based on a shared sense of loyalty and comradery. 


143 Kummer 1927, p. 202; »Ein Gott wie Thor ist nie in einem Unbekannten geargwohnt worden. Seine 
Freunde sind sich ihres Gottes und seiner unwandelbaren Treue gewiß. Die heimtückischen Mächte Ut- 
gards dagegen vermutet die Furcht allerorten. Die »aberglaubige Ungewissheit«, die keinen »fulltrüi« 
mehr hat, argwöhnt überall den verschlagenen, immer treulosen Odin. Somit steht Odin in allem in 
schärfstem Gegensatz zu Thor, wie Utgard zu Midgard im Gegensatz steht, wie die Fremde zur Heimat.« 
144 Cf. Kummer 1927, here p. 79, see further Zernack 1997, pp. 157-158; Zernack 1998. 

145 Höfler 1937b, p. 194; »Die Blutrachesitten schon zeigen, daß diese »Friedens«-Gemeinschaften 
nicht etwas >friedliches« im modernen Sinn dieses Wortes waren. »Friede« bedeutet hier gegenseitige 
Unverletzlichkeit und Lebenseinheit [. . .] Auch ein kriegführendes Heer z.B. ist eine »Friedensgemein- 
schaft« im Grönbechschen Sinn: denn auch innerhalb der alten Kampf-Verbände, die echte Gemein- 
schaften bildeten, sind die einzelnen für einander unverletzlich wie innerhalb der Sippe. Und die 
altgermanischen »Friedensgemeinschaften«, Sippen genau so wie Kriegerbünde, sind durchwegs 
Kampfgemeinschaften gewesen.« 
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In summary, Kummer’s view of Germanic culture is based on the concept of fulltrúi 
formed through his reading of the Sagas of Icelanders. Similar to Heusler, Kummer sees 
germanisch as a cultural-linguistic phenomenon that begins with Tacitus’s Germania and 
ends with the Christianisation of Iceland. The Sagas of Icelanders, in particular, are con- 
sidered the last vestiges of a pure Germanic society. Even more so than Heusler, Kummer 
is one-sided in his study of Germanentum through these medieval, literary sources. Fur- 
ther, but in contrast to Heusler, Kummer argues that the medieval Icelanders, instead of 
being areligious farmers, were proliferators of a pagan Germanic religion based on 
peaceful cooperation with the gods. In so doing, Kummer paints a form of paganism in 
the sagas that he personally wished to revive. Christianisation is characterised as the de- 
monisation of Nordic religion. Similarly, Kummer’s concept of culture is anchored in this 
assertion in the key role of pagan religion in understanding the values and »souk of the 
early Germanic peoples. Cultural continuity exists only between the early Germanic peo- 
ples and the culture of the pagan medieval Icelanders. Lastly, Kummer’s Germanenbild is 
influenced by his personal motivation to revive pagan religious belief in modern Ger- 
many, propagating the image of the true Germane as the rural peasant and thus reflect- 
ing the anti-industrial, rural motifs of the völkisch movement. 


3.5 The »Much-Schule« 


The discussion of the »Much-Schule« is significant for the present study in two re- 
spects; first, an examination of the influence of Rudolf Much as Otto Höfler’s supervi- 
sor should further contextualise Höfler’s Germanenbild, and second, an overview of 
the most influential Much-students provides a further point of comparison for Hö- 
fler’s research on Germanentum. 

The »Much-Schule refers to a prominent group of scholars who studied under the 
Germanist Rudolf Much (1862-1936).'*° The works of these scholars represents a re- 
search approach part of the »Vienna School: (Wiener Schule) in the field of Old Ger- 
man philology that developed before the beginning of the National Socialist era.'*” 


146 The term »Much-Schule« is widely used in German discourse to refer to the most prominent stu- 
dents of Rudolf Much, cf. e.g., Bockhorn 1987, p. 230; Grabenweger 2016, p. 186; von See 1987, p. 358. 
Scholars belonging to the »Much-Schule« are: Otto Höfler, Richard Wolfram, Robert Stumpfl, Lily We- 
iser-Aall, Siegfried Gutenbrunner, Gilbert Trathnigg, Kurt Wilvonseder, Viktor Waschnitius, Walther 
Steinhauser and Julius Pokorny, cf. Olaf Bockhorn 2010, p. 205 fn. 29. 

147 For a thorough discussion of the development of medieval German philology and linguistics in 
Vienna at the beginning of the twentieth century, cf. Birkhan 2003, who provides an overview of 
Much’s career and of several Much-students, respectively. The »Vienna School: refers to a general 
scholarly approach to German philology in the wake of Richard Heinzel. Birkhan identifies the em- 
phasis on Scandinavian philology and positivistic thinking as major aspects of this school, cf. Birkhan 
2003, especially pp. 146-147. See also Bockhorn 1989, p. 17; Bockhorn 1994c, pp. 477-478; Weber- 
Kellermann/Bimmer 1985, pp. 95-102. 
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Much, who broke from the stricter, positivistic approach to German philology and lin- 
guistics that was purported by his mentor, Richard Heinzel (1838-1905), took a more 
interdisciplinary perspective to this field of study in the context of Germanische Alter- 
tumskunde. In so doing, philology and archaeology as well as folkloristics were part of 
his wider view of the study of Germanic culture in his lectures.’ Furthermore, sev- 
eral of Much’s students argued for the significance of cult and ritual tradition in the 
origin of myth and legend, hence the designation of the »Much-Schule« by some mod- 
ern scholars as the »Vienna Ritualists:.'*° Primarily, the works of these scholars seek 
to prove that Germanic folk tradition of the Middles Ages and Early Modern Period is 
rooted in pre-Christian religion, seeing a form of cultural continuity of the Germanic 
peoples from Antiquity to the modern era." In comparison, another branch of the 
‚Vienna School, the »Mythologists«, led by Leopold von Schroeder (1851-1920) and 
Georg Hüsing (1869-1930), argued that medieval myths and legends were the origin of 
later Germanic folk tradition; that is, folk tradition was seen as an »Abbild« (reflec- 
tion) of mythic narrative." 

It was in this context of the research of the »Vienna Ritualists« that the »Manner- 
bund-Schule« was formed: a further term used to signify those Much-students (i.e., 
Otto Höfler, Lily Weiser-Aall, Robert Stumpfl and Richard Wolfram) who not only ar- 
gued that cult was at the root of myth, but that Männerbünde (men’s bands) and their 
rituals formed the core of Germanic tradition.” Höfler and Weiser-Aall would re- 
search the existence of early Germanic men’s bands directly, whereas Robert Stumpfl 


148 Although Rudolf Much did not directly contribute to the development of folkloristics in Vienna 
himself, he did so indirectly through his interdisciplinary approach to the study of Germanentum, 
which would then influence his students, primarily Lily Weiser-Aall, Otto Höfler, Eberhard Kranz- 
mayer, Viktor Waschnitius and Richard Wolfram. In particular, Richard Wolfram would pave the way 
after the Anschluss of 1938 to creating a form of folklore studies in Austria influenced by National 
Socialist ideology, cf. Bockhorn 1987, p. 230; Bockhorn 1989. 

149 The use of the term »Vienna Ritualists« or the Vienna »Schule der Ritualisten« (school of ritualists) 
to refer to students of Rudolf Much, in particular the scholars noted above, stems from Wolfgang Em- 
merich, cf. e.g., Emmerich 1971, p. 47. Olaf Bockhorn also uses this designation, cf. Bockhorn 1994c, 
pp. 477-478; Bockhorn 1989, p. 17. However, it would be incorrect to consider Much (or all of Much’s 
students) as part of the »Vienna Ritualists«. For, although Much took an interdisciplinary approach to 
his research and did include folk tradition in his teaching, he did not focus on religion or consider 
cult to have a significant position in the history of religions in general, cf. Birkhan 2003, p. 173 fn. 188. 
150 Cf. Bockhorn 1994c, especially pp. 477-479. 

151 Cf. Bockhorn 1994c, p. 488; Bockhorn 1989, p. 17; Birkhan 2003, pp. 173-174. The designation of 
these divergent research focuses of the Wiener Schule as the »Mythologists« and >Ritualists« stems from 
Wolfgang Emmerich, cf. e.g., Emmerich 1971, p. 47. These designations have been adopted by Bock- 
horn, who also refers to the >Ritualists« as the school of »germanischen Volks-und Altertumskunde«, 
cf. Bockhorn 1989, p. 17. 

152 The term »Männerbund-Schule« is also used often in German discourse to reference these specific 
students of Much, cf. Bockhorn 1994c, p. 481; Bockhorn 1987, p. 230. 
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and Richard Wolfram would argue their existence through their evaluation of later 
folklore and folk traditions.’ 

As Ingeborg Weber-Kellermann and Andreas C. Bimmer have concluded, the ide- 
ology of the »Vienna Ritualists« did not so much provide a concrete Germanenbild to 
be used by other researchers in the 1930s and 1940s, but rather served to answer the 
question of the »[. . .] validity of Germanic perspectives in the present [. . .]«.* The 
viability of the research of the »Vienna Ritualists« and specifically the »Männerbund- 
Schule« within the National Socialist movement in Austria and later the Third Reich 
has already been thoroughly discussed; indeed, it has been argued that the search for 
a Germanic cultural continuity and the interpretation of modern folk traditions as 
»>Germanic during this era was validated by the works of these scholars. It is thus un- 
surprising that these individuals, especially Höfler, Stumpfl and Wolfram, would 
work closely with the organs of the National Socialist movement." 

A further aspect of the »Vienna Ritualists« is the comparison of the components of 
their research methodologies to those of the »Cambridge Schook (also termed the 
Cambridge Ritualists:).°° The »Cambridge School, a circle of academics (primarily 
from the University of Cambridge) from the early twentieth century, explored the 
basis of cultural tradition, focusing on the relationship between folklore, myth and 
ritual.” The premise of their research approach lies in what has been termed the 
myth and ritual theory«: that ritual and cult are the source of myth and legend."°® 
This idea was specifically purported by William Robertson Smith (1846-1894) and 
James G. Frazer (1854-1941), the author of the seminal work The Golden Bough. Other 
prominent members of the »Cambridge School: include Gilbert Murray (1866-1957), 
Jane Ellen Harrison (1850-1928) and S.H. Hooke (1874-1968).’°? Followers of these 
scholars’ work, such as Berta Phillpotts (1877-1932), who wrote on the dramatic ori- 
gins of the Poetic Edda, are significant to both Höfler’s and Stumpfl’s later research on 
the origin of medieval drama (see c. 5.1). 


153 Cf. Bockhorn 1989, p. 21; Bockhorn 1994c, p. 481. 

154 Weber-Kellermann/Bimmer 1985, p. 97; »[. . .] Gültigkeit germanischer Anschauungen in der Ge- 
genwart [. . .]«. See also Bausinger 1965. 

155 Cf. Bockhorn 1994c, pp. 477-488; Bockhorn 1987; Bockhorn 1988; Bockhorn 1989; Bockhorn 2010. 
156 Cf. e.g., Ackermann 1991a; Ackermann 1991b. 

157 Informative research on the development of the »>Cambridge Schook and its particular individuals 
include: Ackermann 1991a; Calder (ed.) 1991; Segal 1980; Segal 1998; Shelley 1990. 

158 On the »myth and ritual theory;, its history and place in modern scholarship, cf. e.g., Ackermann 
1991b. The Golden Bough was originally published in 1880 as two volumes. Later it was revised and 
expanded to a twelve-volume work, published between 1911-1915, cf. Frazer 2012. Further, it should be 
emphasised that Frazer’s research was influenced by the folklorist Wilhelm Mannhardt, who initially 
collected various attestations of Scandinavian fertility rites and customs, cf. Mannhardt 1875-1877 and 
c. 5.1 below. 

159 Cf. Ackermann 1991a; Ackermann 1991b; Calder (ed.) 1991; Segal 1980; Segal 1998; Shelley 1990. 
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The works of the »Vienna Ritualists« and the scholars of the »Cambridge School 
and its followers were known to each other (over and above The Golden Bough).'®° 
However, a difference in the focus of these schools can be ascertained: the ‚Cambridge 
Schook rooted their methodology on the Darwinian concept of social evolution, apply- 
ing it to historical and cultural development in a variety of research areas,” whereas 
the overhanging aspect of the methodology of the »Much-Schule;, although tied to the 
same concept of typological evolution, was a holistic view of specifically Germanic 
culture and the reconstruction thereof through the interpretation of later »Germanic« 
sources. 

The present analysis cannot delve further into the relationship between these 
similar schools of thought, although further examination would be a welcome addi- 
tion to research on the connectedness of myth and ritual at the turn of the twentieth 
century. The focus of the remaining sections of this chapter is the research of Höfler’s 
‚Vienna Ritualist: colleagues and their mentor Rudolf Much, which will serve to 
deepen the contextualisation of Höfler’s research on Germanic culture. 


3.5.1 Rudolf Much 


Rudolf Much studied German philology, classical philology and chemistry from 
1880-1886. His dissertation, Zu Deutschlands Vorgeschichte, was finished under the su- 
pervision of Richard Heinzel in 1887." During his studies, he spent time in Sweden, 
Denmark, Wales and Ireland where he learned the Scandinavian languages as well as 
Welsh.'®® He completed his postdoctoral thesis in »Germanische Sprachgeschichte und 
Altertumskunde« in the winter semester of 1892/1893, which was published under the 
title Deutsche Stammsitze.* Much first taught in Vienna as a private lecturer, then as 


160 For example, Höfler and Stumpfl both cite Frazer’s The Golden Bough, as well as Phillpotts’s book 
on Scandinavian drama (cf. Phillpotts 1920), further is Margaret Murray’s The Witch-Cult in Western 
Europe, cf. Murray 1921. The influence of these scholars on Höfler and the other Much-students will be 
discussed throughout c. 4 and c. 5. 

161 See further Ackermann 1991a; Ackermann 1991b. 

162 Biographical information on Rudolf Much in this section is taken from the following articles, cf. 
Birkhan 2003, pp. 156-159; Birkhan 2015; Reichert 2003; Reichert 2010; Reichert 2015, pp. 179-180. See 
especially Birkhan 2015, a detailed essay on Much as a teacher, researcher and involved faculty mem- 
ber as well as Reichert 2015, whose biographical sketch is based on archival information from Much’s 
personnel documents in the University of Vienna archives. 

163 Much is especially known for his knowledge of the Celtic languages and the relationship between 
Germanic and Celtic language roots, cf. Birkhan 2003, p. 158. 

164 His postdoctoral thesis was published as a special print in 1892 and as three separate sections in 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 17 in 1893: »Die Südmark der Germanen«, 
pp. 1-126, »Die Germanen am Niederrhein«, pp. 137-177, »Goten und Ingwäonen«, pp. 178-221, cf. 
Reichert 2015, p. 180. 
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an associate professor in 1904. In 1906, he became a full professor for »Germanische 
Sprachgeschichte und Altertumskunde;, receiving a further venia legendi in 1907 for 
Scandinavian languages and literature. He officially attained emeritus status and re- 
tired from the university in September 1934. Yet, for a short time afterwards, he con- 
tinued to teach seminars on Old Norse language, saga literature and Welsh as an 
emeritus professor. 

Much is best known for his edition and commentary of Tacitus’s Germania, which 
he finished shortly before his death in 1935. It was published posthumously in 1937.'°° 
This work, along with his postdoctoral thesis, represent the only major works Much 
published. The corpus of his scholarly achievements, rather, lies in the multitude of 
lexicon articles, reviews and short essays he published over his career. Indeed, he 
wrote ca 370 lexicon entries, over two hundred of which are published in Hoops’s 
first edition of Reallexikon der deutschen Altertumskunde." Many of the singular ar- 
guments Much presented on early Germanic culture, ethnology and linguistics found 
in his lexicon entries are also reflected in his Germania commentary. Especially his 
comments on the Chatti and Harii (described in c. 31 and c. 43 of Tacitus’s Germania) 
proved influential for his students.'°” Interpreting these groups as elite fighters, the 
Harii and Chatti serve as the central source material Lily Weiser-Aall (and also Höfler) 
refers to in their research, and on which they would build their arguments on the 
existence of Germanic Männerbünde.'°® Specifically, Much considers the ferails exerci- 
tus of the Harii, warriors who attacked by night and were masked in black, described 
by Tacitus as a type of »Gespensterheer« (ghost army), to be comparable to the war- 
ring myth of the einherjar of Old Norse mythology.” This is a very particular assump- 
tion of Much’s that would be adopted by both Weiser-Aall and Höfler (see c. 4.4.1). 

Overall, Much’s research on Germanic culture is underscored by a predominantly 
linguistic definition of the term germanisch.'’” As Allan A. Lund argues, this blocked 
him from understanding the concept of Germanic in Antique culture, at least from 
the view of modern research.'”' Much argued that the terminus Germani was of Ger- 
manic origin, rejecting the hypothesis proposed by other classical philologists and 
Germanists that the term has Celtic roots.” He was most critical of the Germanist 


165 The commentary is in its third edition, published by Wolfgang Lange with the help of Herbert 
Jankuhn, cf. Much et al. 1967. 

166 Cf. Reichert 2015, pp. 180-182. 

167 Cf. Much et al. 1967, pp. 385-392, 473-492. Much refers to the works of Weiser-Aall und Höfler in 
his commentary, cf. Much et al. 1967, p. 391, pp. 487-488. These comments reflect his lexicon entries 
on the same topics from years earlier, cf. e.g. Much 1913-1915. 

168 Cf. c. 4.2 below. 

169 Cf. Much 1913-1915, pp. 450-451. Much also makes the argument that the Harii are related to the 
Harlungen, this is adopted by Höfler, see c. 4.7. 

170 Cf. Lund 1991a, p. 2007. 

171 Cf. Lund 1991a. 

172 Cf. e.g. Much 1928b. See further Römer 1985, pp. 96-98. 
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Sigmund Feist on this subject, causing much academic dispute.’’? Further, Much’s 
view of the Germanic peoples is founded in the belief of the superiority of a Germanic 
race and its culture over that of the Celts and Romans. Reflecting the general view of 
the era, deutsch (German) and germanisch were synonymous for Much; thus, the 
study of the Germanic tribes of Antiquity was for him also the direct investigation of 
the early history of the German peoples. This is a view Much adopted from the re- 
search of the Brothers Grimm and other classical philologists such as Karl Mullenhoff, 
similarly arguing for a continuity of German-Germanic culture and language span- 
ning two millennia in their research.'”* 

As already outlined above, Much was an influential mentor within the depart- 
ment for German philology and Germanische Altertumskunde at the University of 
Vienna. Several of his students became university lecturers in Vienna as well, includ- 
ing Walter Steinhauser, Richard Wolfram, Siegfried Gutenbrunner, Lily Weiser-Aall 
and Otto Hofler.’” His legacy for his students lies in two main aspects: first is Much’s 
overall research perspective, which although part of the positivistic Wiener Schule, 
represented a break from its strict and narrow view of German-Germanic philol- 
ogy.’”° Instead, Much fostered a widened approach that fostered interdisciplinarity. In 
one of Much’s obituaries, Höfler recognises that Much complemented his concept of 
philology with methods and sources from other fields. Höfler writes that his studies: 


[. . .] show Much’s characteristic working methods, which always tied with methods, sources and 
results of neighbouring fields of study in his philology: archaeology and folkloristics, compara- 
tive linguistics and religious studies, political history and historical geography, Celtic and 


173 Cf. e.g. Much 1928c. See further in Birkhan 2003, pp. 157-158; Lund 1991a, p. 2008; Römer 1985, 
pp. 96-98. 

174 Birkhan describes Much’s approach to Germanische Altertumskunde as a »synthetische Altertum- 
skunde« (synthetic antiquity studies), similar to the Brothers Grimm who studied »Wörter um der Sa- 
chen willen« (words for the sake of the material), cf. Birkhan 2003, p. 157. See also Ranzmaier 2005, 
p. 16. 

175 Cf. Birkhan 2003, pp. 159-174 for discussion of prominent Much students. Birkhan notes that his 
students would pursue a variety of focuses in their careers, some directly reflective of Much’s re- 
search (etymology, linguistic research), others, such as Weiser-Aall and Höfler, concentrated on folk- 
loristics and religious history. 

176 Cf. Ranzmaier 2005, pp. 14-16. See also Birkhan 2003, p. 139, p. 147 on positivism in humanities in 
Vienna at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries. Birkhan notes that the 
use of the term positivism in scholarship is somewhat subjective: it is often used in a negative sense 
(such as by Höfler) to refer to research that is detail-oriented and based only on empirical fact. This is, 
however, the definition of research. Thus, as Birkhan notes, all anti-positivistic research would be 
based on religion, emotion, art etc. (p. 139). Hence, I would describe Höfler’s academic approach as 
anti-positivistic in that it also concentrates on subjective experiences as evidence and not only empiri- 
cal fact. The focus on a strictly positivistic approach in Germanische Altertumskunde changed after 
Heinzel’s death in 1905. 
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classical philology in their various branches — a whole wealth of research areas that are seldom 
encompassed and mastered by a single scholar and made in effect fruitful.” 


It is this interdisciplinary approach, with its origin in a philological focus, which is 
mirrored in the works of Höfler and other Much students. Such an approach encour- 
aged a subjective, ideologically steered reconstruction of Germanic Antiquity through 
retrospective methodology, which is most prominently reflected in the research of the 
»Männerbund-Schule« with their use of folkloristic and ethnological sources. 

Second, Much imparted a distinct interest in the Scandinavian countries and 
their history, languages and literature to his students.!”® The teaching of Scandinavian 
languages and literature, specifically Old Norse, was part of Much’s venia, and his 
seminars and lectures on Old Norse literature would mark the beginning of the devel- 
opment of Scandinavian-Old Norse studies at the university.’ Höfler emphasises this 
aspect of Much’s teaching as well: »This scholarly orientation to the North remained 
characteristic of both the researcher and the teacher.«'®° Höfler’s career would in sev- 
eral respects mirror Much’s in this way, spending time in Lund during his studies 
learning Swedish and using a wealth of material from Old Norse literature in his re- 
search (see c. 4.4). Further, Höfler notes: »Even as a scholar, Much had no taste for a 
»Germanistik« that didn’t include the Nordic sources and keeps them in the back- 
ground. Scandinavian studies occupy a considerable place in his overall academic 
oeuvre.«'®! 

Finally, there is the issue of Much’s overlaying ideological view of German-Germanic 
studies, his relation to the völkisch movement and his influence in this regard on his stu- 
dents, which has been a main point of discussion in scholarly discourse. Much was a 
prominent German-Austrian nationalist. Several researchers see his research as the 
precursor to the racist-völkisch oriented studies of many of his students — including 
Höfler — who themselves chose to see Much’s contribution to scholarship in light of his 


177 Höfler 1937c, pp. 297-298; »[. . .] zeigen Muchs charakteristische Arbeitsweise, die seine Philologie 
stets mit Methoden, Quellen und Ergebnissen der Nachbarwissenschaften zu verbinden verstand: 
Archäologie und Volkskunde, vergleichende Sprachforschung und Religionswissenschaft, politische 
Geschichte und historische Geographie, Keltistik und klassische Philologie in ihren verschiedenen 
Zweigen — eine ganze Fülle von Forschungsgebieten, wie sie nur selten von einem einzigen Gelehrten 
umspannt und beherrscht und praktisch fruchtbar gemacht werden.« 

178 Much had himself adopted this focus from his own mentor, Richard Heinzel, cf. Birkhan 2003, 
pp. 142-147. 

179 Cf. e.g. Gschwantler 1987. 

180 Höfler 1937c, p. 296; »Diese wissenschaftliche Orientierung nach dem Norden ist für den Forscher 
wie für den Lehrer charakteristisch geblieben.« 

181 Höfler 1937c, p. 296; »Auch als Forscher hat Much keinen Geschmack gefunden an einer »Germa- 
nistik«, die die nordischen Quellen nicht kennt und sie in den Hintergrund schiebt. So nehmen skandi- 
navischen Studien in seinem Gesamtschaffen eine ansehnliche Stelle ein.« 
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revival of the search for a German-Germanic spirit. Hermann Reichert, however, upon 
closer examination of Much’s career and published works, has recently argued a different 
picture of Much’s stance on National Socialism and Anti-Semitism in pre-1938 Vienna. He 
argues that it is largely because of the association of many of his students with the 
organs of the National Socialist movement and the contextualisation of their research 
within this movement that Much himself has himself been painted as a völkisch, anti- 
Semitic scholar.'** Whatever the true nature of Much’s political views and the influ- 
ence thereof on his students may have been, with respect to his research approach, it 
is clear that his interdisciplinary focus in the field of Germanische Altertumskunde, his 
assumption of a cultural-historical continuity between Germanic Antiquity and medie- 
val German culture and his emphasis on the medieval Scandinavian tradition would 
have a direct and lasting effect on Höfler and his fellow students.'** 


3.5.2 Lily Weiser-Aall 


Lily Weiser-Aall (1898-1987),'° born Elisabeth Augusta Jeanette Weiser, is a fascinat- 
ing personality in the history of German philology and ethnology in Austria and Scan- 
dinavia. Her research has mainly been discussed within the context of Germanische 
Altertumskunde during the inter-war period and Third Reich, specifically with respect 
to the »Much-Schule«. Apologetically, this is the main focus of the present discussion 


182 See for example Höfler’s second obituary for Much, cf. Höfler 1937d. For comments on Höfler’s 
obituaries for Much, the continuity of Much’s research approach and relation to the nationalist- 
völkisch movement in Austria, cf. e.g., Bockhorn 1994c, pp. 477-479; Ranzmaier 2005, pp. 15-17; Reich- 
ert 2015, pp. 187-197, especially p. 197. 

183 Cf. Reichert 2015, pp. 187-197. The conclusion of Reichert’s investigation is that Much, although a 
prolific German-nationalist who belonged to organisations during his career that would later support 
the National Socialist movement and even formed part of the SA, was not anti-Semitic or even a sup- 
porter of race-dominated ideology. Much was a known critic of the racial theorist Gustav Kossinna, 
and he argues in his Germania commentary that he is not guilty of mixing race with language. Fur- 
ther, Reichert states: »Bei Much findet sich keine einzige antisemitische Äußerung, weder in der Au- 
seinandersetzung mit Feist noch in anderen Schriften [. . .]« (with Much there is not a single anti- 
Semitic statement, neither in the discussion with Feist nor in other writings [. . .]) and notes his 
close relationship with the Jewish academics Julius Pokorny (1887-1970), Norbert Jokl (1877-1942) 
and Max Hermann Jellinek (1868-1938). Much even cited these researchers’ works in 1935, when the 
citation of Jewish authors was forbidden. In Reichert’s opinion, this is evidence that Much, although 
a proud German-Austrian nationalist, did not harbour racist anti-Semitic attitudes (see here espe- 
cially pp. 196-197). 

184 In combination therewith, specifically with regard to Höfler, are Much’s arguments on the spe- 
cific characteristics of the Germanic languages, which Höfler would reinterpret in a strongly racist- 
orientated approach to historical linguistics, cf. c. 5.5 on the »Entfaltungstheorie«. 

185 Lily Weiser-Aall published under her maiden-name, Weiser, until her marriage in 1928 to Ana- 
thon Aall. Thus, the author appears in the bibliography under both names (Weiser and Weiser-Aall) 
according to the respective dates of publication. 
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on this noteworthy female academic, yet Weiser-Aall’s career and the breadth of her 
research is deserving of its own analysis.'?° The present overview should provide a 
basic biographical summary of Weiser-Aall, her career and relation to the National 
Socialist movement, as well as outline the major aspects of her research significant to 
the analysis of Otto Höfler’s Germanenbild. 

Weiser-Aall was born into an upper middle-class family in Vienna. She began her 
studies in German and Nordic philology at the end of the First World War and com- 
pleted her dissertation on the origin and history of Christmas folk traditions (specifi- 
cally the giving of gifts and the yule tree) under the supervision of Rudolf Much in 
1922.'8’ Between 1922 and 1926, Weiser-Aall travelled to Sweden, Italy and Germany, 
where she participated in conferences, held lectures and even completed a practicum 
in museal work in Hamburg, which would prove significant for her later career. Dur- 
ing these years, she focused on a topic highly relevant in scholarship and popular cul- 
ture at the time: the Männerbund. Based on an array of historical-literary sources and 
methodological perspectives, she argued the existence of Männerbünde in the Ger- 
manic tradition: the first to do so in detail. Weiser-Aall presented her findings in her 
postdoctoral thesis, Altergermanische Jünglingsweihen und Männerbünde, which she 
submitted under the supervision of Much in November of 1926. In the summer of 
1927, she received the venia legendi for >Germanische Altertums-und Volkskunde«. She 
held her first lectures as a private lecturer in the summer of 1928.18 

Notably, Weiser-Aall was the first woman to complete a habilitation in the field of 
folklore studies, an emerging discipline at the time and, along with Martha Bringeme- 
ier and Mathilde Hain, she was one of the first scholars to concentrate on folklore 


186 The majority of scholarship refers to Weiser-Aall in the context of wider studies on the history of 
German philology and folklore studies in Vienna during the 1920s and 1930s, cf. e.g., Bockhorn 1994b; 
Bockhorn 1994c, pp. 479-482. However, there are a few exceptions that discuss Weiser-Aall’s career 
and research at length, although largely with respect to her early research on Germanische Altertum- 
skunde in Vienna, cf. Eike 1998; Grabenweger 2016, pp. 183-230; Kvideland 1983; Niem 1998a; Niem 
1998b; Wallnöfer 2008. A collection of articles published in 1998 on the event of Weiser-Aall’s 100" 
birthday provide a wider overview of her life and works, cf. Mostrue/Kvideland (eds.) 1998. The pres- 
ent discussion is based on the above works. Weiser-Aall has also been the focus of research on the 
first women scholars in Europe, specifically in the field of folklore studies, cf. Alzheimer 1990; Wall- 
nöfer 2008. Christina Niem, who focuses on the political-historical context around Weiser-Aall’s re- 
search and the question of her involvement with the SS and NSDAP, presents a detailed analysis of 
her early works. Niem highlights the singular, interdisciplinary direction Weiser-Aall’s postdoctoral 
thesis takes, cf. Niem 1998b. Weiser-Aall’s research — her earlier studies in Vienna and later work in 
Norway — is largely unknown to English-speaking academia. See also Burrell 2022, a modified version 
of the present discussion on Weiser-Aall. 

187 Cf. Weiser 1923. 

188 This would be the only semester in Vienna in which Weiser-Aall would lecture after receiving 
her venia, cf. Bockhorn 1994c, p. 482. 
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studies as a field within itself instead of as an attachment or extension of other disci- 
plines.'®° Although the possibility of a further career at the university appeared prom- 
ising, Weiser-Aall’s marriage to the Norwegian professor Anathon Aall (1867-1943) in 
1928 spelt an end to her career in Vienna.'” After her marriage, Weiser-Aall moved to 
Norway." Nonetheless, she would continue her career as a scholar, publishing pri- 
marily in the field of psychology and folkloristics.’°* After the Second World War, We- 
iser-Aall became the curator at the Institute for the Research of Norwegian Ethnology 
(Norsk Etnologisk Gransking), which was founded in 1946 and was part of the Norsk 
Folkemuseum in Oslo. She worked at the institute until her retirement in 1968. 

Weiser-Aall’s research can be divided into three major focuses. First is her re- 
search on Germanic Männerbünde and the relation between myth, ritual and folk cus- 
tom in the Germanic tradition undertaken while studying in Vienna. Second are her 
writings on experimental psychology from the 1930s and 1940s, specifically on the 
then contemporary concept of Eidetik (eidetic analysis) in relation to folkloristic re- 
search." Along with various articles, she published a study on the subject titled Volk- 
skunde und Psychologie. Eine Einführung (Folklore and Psychology. An Introduction) in 
1937.'°* Third, after her promotion to the Norsk Folkemuseum in 1946, Weiser-Aall fo- 
cused mainly on ethnology and folklore studies in modern Norwegian culture. She 
based much of her research on questionnaires distributed and collected through her 
work at the Norsk Folkemuseum. For example, these questionnaires served as the 
core of her study Svangerskap og fodsel i nyere norsk tradisjon. En kildekritisk studie 
(Pregnancy and Birth in Modern Norwegian Tradition. A Source-Critical Study) pub- 
lished in 1968." Weiser-Aall continued to publish in academic journals in her retire- 
ment; her last publication dates to 1976. 


189 Cf. Alzheimer 1990, p. 263. Alzheimer discusses Weiser-Aall and these other prominent women as 
the first female academics in this field of studies in German-speaking countries. Another personality 
in the field of folkloristics in Germany of the same era was Hildegunde Priitting, an assistant to Otto 
Höfler during the Second World War in Munich, cf. Alzheimer 1990; Schramka 1986. 

190 For information on Anathon Aall, cf. Niem 1998b, pp. 27-28. Anathon Aall was Weiser’s senior by 
more than thirty years. They had three children together. Aall was professor for philosophy and peda- 
gogical psychology in Oslo (Kristiana). He studied psychology under Felix Krueger and Wilhelm 
Wundt, the founder of the institute for experimental psychology in Leipzig. 

191 Cf. Bockhorn 1994c, pp. 480-482. 

192 For a list of Weiser-Aall’s publications, cf. Kvideland 1983, pp. 257-261; Niem 1998b, pp. 46-52. 

193 Although this focus on psychology was encouraged by her husband Anathon Aall, it should be 
noted that Weiser-Aall’s interest in the psychological perspective of folklore was already reflected in 
her postdoctoral thesis, in which she cites W. Wundt’s Völkerpsychologie, cf. Weiser 1927. However, it 
would be later in her career that she would more intensively work with psychological concepts, cf. 
e.g., Weiser-Aall 1934b; Weiser-Aall 1937. 

194 Cf. Weiser-Aall 1937. 

195 Cf. Weiser-Aall 1968. See Niem 1998b, pp. 46-52 and Kvideland 1983, pp. 257-261 for a list of her 
other major research works during this period. 
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A close look at Weiser-Aall’s publication list reveals a certain degree of continuity 
in her interests from her early career in Vienna. Most notable is her research on Euro- 
pean yuletide traditions and their origins, later specifically in Scandinavian culture, car- 
rying on her work from her dissertation.'” Further are her arguments for the continuity 
of cultural motifs through specific social groups and the use of retrospective methods 
for investigating the origin of folk ritual. This is perhaps most clearly presented in her 
study Julenissen og julegeita i Norge from 1954 and in her article »Gifteferdig ungdom« 
from 1963, in which she concludes that young male associations held an important role 
in Norwegian folk culture, representing the bearers of ritual and tradition.'?” As Chris- 
tine Eike, a student of Höfler’s taken under Weiser-Aall’s wing when working on her 
dissertation in Norway notes, this idea represented: »[. . .] in other words, well-known 
thoughts that she has had since her student days in Vienna«.'” 

Overall, Weiser-Aall’s approach to the study of Germanic history and culture re- 
flects the influence of major Germanists at the beginning of the twentieth century.’ 
She looked in particular to medieval Scandinavian sources for evidence of Germanic 
culture — an approach carried down from Romantic scholars, but also from Grønbech, 
Heusler, Müllenhoff and Much. Like these scholars, she also assumed that »Germanic« 
was a fluid term that could apply to language, culture and source material from Antiq- 
uity to the Middle Ages. Further, although her research takes a mainly historical- 
philological perspective, she, likely through the encouragement of Much, took a strong 
interdisciplinary approach to her research topics as well, including folkloristic material 
in her work, but also using methodological approaches from the fields of ethnology, cul- 
tural anthropology and psychology. 

Because of Weiser-Aall’s role in the »Much-Schule« and, in particular, the subject 
matter of her postdoctoral and doctoral theses from the 1920s, scholars have asked to 
what extent she was involved in and sympathised with the National Socialist move- 
ment.”°° As she moved to Norway in 1928, she was, in effect, removed from the political 
circumstances surrounding the study of Germanic culture and folkloristics in Vienna 
and Germany at the time. But close investigation has painted a complicated picture of 
her involvement in National Socialist organisations from abroad. Firstly, Weiser-Aall 
had contacts with significant figures involved with the Third Reich (other than Höfler 
and Wolfram), most notably Eugen Fehrle (1880-1957), an enthusiastic member of the 
SS and SS Ahnenerbe, who invited her to lecture in Heidelberg in the 1920s and also 


196 Cf. e.g., Weiser-Aall 1940; Weiser-Aall 1954. 

197 Cf. Eike 1998, pp. 66-68, who specifically points out this continuity in Weiser-Aall’s works. See 
e.g., Weiser-Aall 1954, in particular pp. 41-51; Weiser-Aall 1963, especially pp. 119-121. 

198 Eike 1998, p. 68; »[. . .] med andre ord ogsa her velkjente tanker som hun har hatt med seg helt 
siden sine studentdager i Wien.« For discussion on Christine Eike in relation to Höfler’s research, cf. 
c. 4.3 and c. 4.8. 

199 Cf. Niem 1998b and Grabenweger 2016 for further analysis. 

200 Cf. Niem 1998b, pp. 38-42. 
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published her postdoctoral thesis in his series Bausteine zur Volkskunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft. Weiser-Aall remained in contact with Fehrle throughout her career, even 
publishing an obituary for Fehrle in 1959.?°! Moreover, after the death of her husband 
in early 1943, Weiser-Aall took on translation work for the SS Ahnenerbe. She was 
named »Mitarbeiterin und Vertrauensfrau des »Ahnenerbes« (colleague and represen- 
tative of the »Ahnenerbe.), translating texts from Axel Olrik for the historian of religions 
Otto Huth in Strasbourg.” Reimund Kvideland, professor in Bergen for folkloristics 
who knew Weiser-Aall personally, writes that she only took on this assignment for the 
SS in order to provide for her family, having been left with only a minimal widow’s 
annuity.”°® Weiser-Aall even received a visit from Heinrich Himmler during this time. 
According to her close friend Marta Hoffmann, conservator in Oslo after the Second 
World War, Himmler hoped that Weiser-Aall would take on more work with the Ahne- 
nerbe; however, she refused this offer.” 

Despite these connections to the SS as well as her contact to occupation officers 
during the war, it is clear that Weiser-Aall was able to distance herself from the ideol- 
ogy and politics of the Third Reich.*” As Christina Niem has argued, her promotion to 
the Norsk Folkemuseum directly after the end of the Second World War would not 
have otherwise been possible.”°° That Weiser-Aall took a critical stand to the politics 
of the National Socialist era is affirmed by her colleagues; even Höfler stated that she 
disapproved of his (and her fellow Austrian colleagues’) involvement with the Third 
Reich, as Eike writes: »Höfler could also recount that she strongly dissociated herself 


201 Cf. Weiser-Aall 1959. For more information on Weiser-Aall’s relationship with Fehrle, cf. Bock- 
horn 1994c, pp. 480-481; Niem 1998b, p. 39. 

202 Cf. Bockhorn 1989, p. 35 fn. 60; Bockhorn 1994b, p. 570; Niem 1998b, p. 30, who also quotes 
Bockhorn. 

203 Cf. Niem 1998b, p. 30 who quotes her correspondence with Reimund Kvideland. Christine Eike 
writes that Otto Höfler told her the following on Weiser-Aall’s conditions during the Second World 
War: »Det trengs ikke mye fantasi for å skjønne hvor hard krigstiden ma ha vært for Lily Weiser-Aall. 
Hun pleiet sin mann under hans langvarige skydom, og da han døde i 1943 sto hun uten eksistens- 
grunnlag. Hun bodde da pa Roa i et hus som ikke var vinterisolert, og livnærte seg ved a holde geiter 
og kaniner. Alt dette kunne bl.a. Hofler fortelle meg. Som tysktalende som også fikk besøk av repre- 
sentanter fra den tyske okkupasjonsmakten, ble hun stigmatisiert og skydd av de omkringsboende og 
en rekke motstandsfolk, og måtte gå flere kilometer for å hente melt til de tre barna« (It does not take 
much imagination to realise how hard the wartime must have been for Lily Weiser-Aall. She cared for 
her husband during his long-term illness, and when he died in 1943, she was without a livelihood. She 
then lived on Roa in a house that was not insulated for winter and made a living by keeping goats and 
rabbits. Höfler could tell me this among other things. As a German-speaker who was also visited by 
representatives of the German occupation forces, she was stigmatised and shunned by the surround- 
ing residents and a number of resistance fighters, and had to walk several kilometres to fetch food for 
the three children), Eike 1998, p. 66. 

204 Cf. Niem 1998b, p. 42, quoted from a letter from Reimund Kvideland. 

205 Cf. Eike 1998, p. 66 and fn. 203 above. 

206 Cf. Niem 1998b, p. 42. 
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from German politics and was very angry with them all at that time and a few years 
after the war [. . .]«.°” Her criticism of the role academics such as Höfler played in 
the SS Ahnenerbe through research on Germanentum is further demonstrated by 
Eike’s conversations with Weiser-Aall: 


She came up with a warning that sounded very obvious to me at the time: I did not have to force 
the material to prove a theory. I also had the impression that she thought Höfler exaggerated a 
good deal of things in his book and that the question of an unbroken historical continuity was not 
as simple as he had put it. She also strongly distanced herself from the romantic idea of a »Volks- 
seele: (soul of the people). But she never mentioned any ideological strain on this material.?” 


Thus, although some continuity in her research interests is observed, it can be argued 
that Weiser-Aall did not view the subject of Männerbünde or cultural continuity 
within an ideological framework like her fellow »Much-Schule« colleagues. This is why 
her research is not painted as völkisch or National Socialistic, despite her influence on 
her colleagues and the significance of her works in the Männerbund-discourse of the 
early twentieth century. 

The emphasis of the present study is on Weiser-Aall’s research on Männerbünde 
and initiation rites in the Germanic tradition in relation to Höfler’s postdoctoral the- 
sis. Indeed, Weiser-Aall’s arguments, based on Tacitus’s Germania, comparative eth- 
nology, Old Norse sources and folkloristic tradition, serve as the main building block 
for Höfler’s own research. Existing scholarly discussion on Weiser-Aall and Höfler 
has mainly focused on how their research contributed to general discourse on Män- 
nerbünde and the connection thereof to the socio-political situation of the 1930s and 
less on the concrete arguments of Weiser-Aall’s research and their reception in Hö- 
fler’s research. An in-depth examination of Höfler’s and Weiser-Aall’s arguments in 
the following chapter (c. 4) will more clearly illuminate the relation between their 
research on this subject. 


207 Eike 1998, p. 66; »Höfler kunne ogsä fortelle at hun tok sterk avstand fra tyskernes realpolitik og 
var svært sint pa dem alle i den tiden og noen år etter krigen [. . .]«. The nature of the personal rela- 
tionship between Höfler and Weiser-Aall is unclear: Höfler does mention Weiser-Aall in his own re- 
search (cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 3-4 and in footnotes throughout the volume), and Weiser-Aall mentions 
Höfler (cf. e.g., Weiser-Aall 1937, p. 106), but there is no evidence of correspondence between the two 
in either of their written estates. However, based on Eike’s conversations with Höfler noted above, it 
can be assumed that some form of personal contact between the two took place. 

208 Eike 1998, pp. 68-69; »Hun kom med en advarsel som hørtes veldig innlysende ut for meg den 
gang: jeg matte ikke voldta materiale for 4 bevise en teori. Jeg hadde ogsa inntrykk av at hun syntes 
Hofler overdrev en god del ting i sin bok og at sporsmalet om en ubrutt historisk kontinuitet ikke var 
sa enkelt som han hadde frem stilt det. Hun tok ogsä sterkt avstand fra den romantiske tanken om en 
»Volksseele« (Folkesjel). Men hun nevnte aldri noen ideologisk belastning av dette stoffet.« 
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3.5.3 Robert Stumpfl 


Robert Heinrich Viktor Stumpfl (1904-1937) is another prominent figure of the »Much- 
Schule: whose research is closely intertwined with Höfler’s own academic interests.”°° 
Stumpfl, who studied German and Old Norse philology in Vienna, took an interest in the 
subject of drama and folk ritual from the beginning of his academic career. He completed 
his dissertation on theatre in the Reformation period in Steyr under the supervision of 
Rudolf Much in 1926.” After spending two years as a lecturer for German language and 
literature at the University of Edinburgh from 1930-1932, »[. . .] where he acquired a high 
degree of personal respect and sympathy through his noble, open and fresh manner and, 
moreover, came into close contact with Anglo-Saxon research and English tradition [. . .]«, 
Stumpfl took a position in Berlin as assistant for modern German literature.” There, he 
completed his postdoctoral thesis Kultspiele der Germanen als Ursprung des mittelalterli- 
chen Dramas (Cult Plays of the Germanic peoples as the Origin of Medieval Drama, pub- 
lished in 1936) under the supervision of Julius Petersen.” Stumpfl published a number 
of related articles on the same topic between 1930 and 1937.” After teaching as a private 
lecturer for German philology and theatre studies until the winter semester of 1936/1937, 
he was promoted to associate professor for Neuere Deutsche Literaturgeschichte« in 
Heidelberg. Stumpfl’s tenure in Heidelberg would, however, be brief; Stumpfl was killed 
in a car accident outside of Salzburg on the 11 of August, 1937. 

Stumpfl and Höfler did not only have a professional relationship, but were also 
close friends. After Stumpfl’s death, Höfler would marry Stumpfl’s widow, Hanna Ni- 
kolaia Karoline Spitzy, in 1939.” Höfler expressed only words of praise for his friend 
in his obituary, writing: 


From a full and happy life, borne by harmony and joy in work and family, as it is so beautifully 
given only to a few, and at the same time from far-reaching will and ancestry, he was called 
back, young, in the middle of becoming and yet sure of himself. What he strived, sought and 
fought for in his short life belongs to the future.” 


209 For further biographical information on Robert Stumpfl, cf. Buselmeier 2003, pp. 1840-1841. See 
also Kröll 2009, especially for discussion of Stumpfl’s involvement with the SS and NSDAP. 

210 Cf. Stumpfl 1933. The title of his dissertation was Das evangelische Schuldrama in Steyr im 16. Jahr- 
hundert, published under the title: Das alte Schultheater in Steyr im Zeitalter der Reformation und Ge- 
genreformation. Ein Beitrag zur Literatur-und Theatergeschichte Osterreichs. 

211 Höfler 1937e, p. 948; »[. . .] wo er sich durch seine vornehme, offene, und frische Art ein hohes 
Maß von persönlicher Achtung und Sympathie erwarb und überdies mit angelsächsischer Wissen- 
schaft und englischer Tradition in enge Fühlung kam [. . .]«. 

212 Cf. Stumpfl 1936. 

213 Cf. Stumpfl 1930; Stumpfl 1934; Stumpfl 1937a. 

214 Cf. UAM PA Höfler, Lebenslauf, 25.7.1953 p. 1; Birkhan 1988, p. 386. Stumpfl and Spitzy had married 
in 1931 and had had three children, who Höfler later adopted. 

215 Höfler 1937e, p. 951; »Aus einem vollen und glücklichen Leben, getragen von Harmonie und Freude 
in Beruf und Familie, wie sie so schön nur wenigen geschenkt wird, und dabei von weitausgreifendem 
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Stumpfl’s main interest was the origin and nature of early medieval German drama. In 
his foreword to his postdoctoral thesis, he writes that it was his objective to investigate 
this subject »from the folkloristic point of view«, and in so doing move the focus away 
from the »Christian-ecclesiastical and Roman-antique origin« of medieval drama to 
»research into the pre-Christian cult plays« and »the folkloristic interpretation and deri- 
vation of our mimic-dramatic folk customs«.””° Overall, Stumpfl argues that medieval 
German plays and religious drama are rooted in »down-to-earth pagan cult mimus«.””” 
Specifically, Stumpf] builds on Höfler’s argument that the medieval carnival (or Shrove- 
tide) plays were developed from ancient cult ritual, that is, the cult of Germanic Män- 
nerbiinde and their ecstatic-daemonic masked rites.” In one article, paralleling Höfler, 
Stumpfl writes: »Folkloristic and religious-historical tradition allows us to recognise 
that originally, of the Germanic peoples, only these bands had the right to wear masks, 
as a result of their daemonic calling: as representatives of the Wild Army, as the dead 
themselves.«””? Stumpfl even directly cites Höfler’s theory of the origin of the medieval 
Shrovetide plays, argued in the unpublished third section of Höfler’s postdoctoral the- 
sis, in his research.””° As Höfler’s arguments on the subject remained unpublished, it 
was Stumpfl who would thematise the relation between Höfler’s Männerbund-theory 
and medieval drama in his short academic career (see further c. 5.1). 

Stumpfl’s research was met with criticism from both his supervisor, Prof. Julius 
Petersen, as his notes in his official assessment show, and from other contemporary 


Wollen und Ahnen, ist er abberufen worden, jung, mitten im Werden und doch in sich fest geschlossen. 
Was er in seinem kurzen Leben erstrebt, erseht und erkämpft hat, gehört der Zukunft an.« 

216 Stumpfl 1936, pp. VI-VII; »[. . .] unter dem volkskundlichen Gesichtspunkt«/»christlich-kirchlichen 
und römisch-antiken Ursprung«/»Erforschung der vorchristlichen Kultspiele«/»die volkskundliche Deu- 
tung und Ableitung unseres mimisch-dramatischen Volksbrauchtums«. 

217 Stumpfl 1936, p. VII; »bodenständigen heidnischen Kultmimus«. 

218 Stumpfl 1936, pp. V-X; Stumpfl 1934. 

219 Stumpfl 1934, p. 289; »Volkskundliche und religionsgeschichtliche Überlieferung läßt uns erken- 
nen, daß auch bei den Germanen ursprünglich offenbar nur diese Bünde das Maskenrecht besaßen, 
kraft ihrer dämonischen Berufung: als Darsteller des Wilden Heeres, als die Toten selbst«. 

220 As Stumpfl writes in his foreword to his habilitation thesis, Höfler had provided him with drafts 
of the third, unpublished part of KGG as early as 1931; this is also noted in his article on the Shrovetide 
plays, cf. Stumpfl 1934, p. 289 fn. 1; Stumpfl 1936, p. X. 

221 Here I will not go into further detail on the differences and similarities in the investigations on the 
origin of medieval drama represented in Stumpfl’s and Höfler’s works, but will do so, especially with 
respect to the unpublished sections of KGG, in c. 5.1. The relationship between Höfler’s and Stumpfl’s 
research in the context of the »Männerbund-Schule« and the Cambridge School has been discussed in 
Kröll 2009, especially pp. 160-167, but without examining the unpublished sections of KGG. Also signifi- 
cant is an early article from Stumpfl (from 1930), which explores the origin of medieval drama in cult 
ritual as well. Höfler cites this article in KGG, cf. Stumpfl 1930 and Höfler 1934, p. 46 fn. 163. 
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specialists.“ Karin Kröll, the only scholar who has examined Stumpfl’s research in 
detail from a historical scholarly view in the context of theatre and folklore studies, 
notes that Stumpfl combines the perceptions of the Cambridge Ritualists (»Frazer and 
co«) in a cultural-evolutionary view of ritual and society with a strongly völkisch, na- 
tionalistic agenda.” Indeed, Stumpfl believed that folkloristic research should play a 
significant role in nationalist ideology, arguing that it is the »science of the soul, of the 
creative powers of a people. And only through such research will the essence of art, 
the highest expression of a people’s soul, be completely revealed.«”* 

Stumpfl’s biography alone speaks for his National Socialist, völkisch sympathies: 
he was registered as a member of the NSDAP in Austria in 1933, with »rückwirkende 
Aufnahme in die NSDAP« (retrospective admission to the NSDAP) in 1937.” He was 
also active for the SS Ahnenerbe, holding lectures for the organisation in the 1930s.””° 
Even his social circle reflects his involvement with the National Socialist movement: 
his brother-in-law (later Höfler’s own brother-in-law), Reinhard Spitzy, was SS Stürm- 
führer and Ribbentrop-Adjutant (Ribbentrop aide-de-camp).”” Further, Stumpfl’s 
brother, Friedrich Stumpfl, worked with Ernst Rudin on the National Socialist eugen- 
ics programs and became the director of the Institute for Hereditary and Racial Biol- 
ogy (Institut für Erb-und Rassenbiologie) in Innsbruck in 1939.” 

Yet Stumpfl’s own conviction for the völkisch-nationalist agenda of the National 
Socialist movement is clearly discernible from his research, in particular in his self- 
published essay Unser Kampf um ein deutsches Nationaltheater (Our Struggle for a 
German National Theatre) from 1935 and his article »Vom neuen deutschen Drama« 
(On the New German Drama) published posthumously in 1937.” Stumpfl expressed 
his regret in the development of the new German theatre in these writings, which he 
believed should take on »high demands of a cult site of the nation«, but in reality 


222 Cf. Kröll 2009, pp. 159-160; Bockhorn 1994c, pp. 484-485. See also the review from Herbert Fren- 
zel, cf. Frenzel 1937. Kröll notes that Stumpfl likely did not receive a professorship in Berlin at the 
recommendation of Petersen because of the weaknesses of Stumpfl’s postdoctoral thesis, cf. Kröll 
2009, p. 159. 

223 Cf. Kroll 2009, especially pp. 160-167. In particular, Kröll criticises the ignorance in modern the- 
atre studies towards the National Socialist ideology reflected in Stumpfl’s research. Furthermore, she 
proposes alternative methodologies in the study of the origin and development of German medieval 
drama, cf. Kröll 2009, pp. 168-174. 

224 Stumpfl 1936, pp. V-VI; »Wissenschaft der Seele, von den schöpferischen Kräften eines Volkes. 
Und nur solcher Wissenschaft wird sich das Wesen der Kunst, des höchsten Ausdrucks einer Volks- 
seele, ganz erschließen.« 

225 Cf. Buselmeier 2003; Kröll notes that Stumpfl’s registration to the NSDAP in 1933 is likely to be 
attributed to his wish to be promoted in Berlin after his habilitation, cf. Kröll 2009, pp. 140-141 fn. 27. 
226 Cf. Kröll 2009, p. 157. 

227 Cf. Kröll 2009, pp. 141-142. Spitzy wrote an autobiography about his experiences leading up to 
and during the Third Reich, cf. Spitzy 1986. 

228 Cf. Kröll 2009, p. 142. 

229 Cf. Stumpfl 1935; Stumpfl 1937b. 
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represented a »retreat [. . .] to the mimic comedy«.”” Instead, he looked for a renewal 
of German drama that would reflect the socio-political developments of the time that 
»[. . .] will fulfil the yearning of the people for artistic creation and a shared experi- 
ence of their metaphysical reality«; it was a desire to create a new German drama to 
rival that of the Greek tragedies.” Höfler praises Stumpfl for his vision, writing: »he 
believed that German art was heading towards a new drama, which, freed from the 
imitative naturalism of mimus, would inwardly come close to the original form of the 
»political tragedy of Attica.«* And thus Höfler places Stumpfl’s achievements and vi- 
sion of German theatre in a socio-political context that appropriately reflects his in- 
tentions. Not only Höfler praised Stumpfl for this vision of a new German drama, his 
academic assistant Konrad Scheuer and the theatre actor Curt Langenbeck, with 
whom Stumpfl corresponded with frequently, did so as well.” In particular, Langen- 
beck’s words underline the significance of Stumpfl’s vision at the time for supporters 
of the creation of a new German cult drama: 


Let the true character of the future-forming tragedy grow within you [. . .] and keep in good 
memory the man who, fighting on the forward posts and for the time being irreplaceable, was 
taken from us at a very inopportune time [. . .] but determined not to abandon what has been 
started.** 


As will be further explored in c. 5.1, Stumpfl believed the culture of the ancient Ger- 
mane to be based in ritual drama. He argued that the rituals of Männerbünde were at 
the centre thereof and represented the roots of medieval German drama and related 
folk tradition. 


230 Cf. Stumpfl 1937b, p. 952; »hohen Forderungen einer Kultstätte der Nation«/»Rückzug [. . .] zu der 
mimischen Komödie«. 

231 Stumpfl 1937b, p. 956; »[. . .] die Sehnsucht des Volkes nach künstlerischer Gestaltung und ge- 
meinsamer Erfahrung seiner metaphysischen Wirklichkeit erfüllen wird.« In the conclusion to this 
essay, Stumpfl underlines the difference between mimus (miming) and drama (a major point in his 
thesis from 1936) on hand political-militaristic examples that highlight how Stumpfl saw German 
drama, but also his own research within the context of the National Socialist regime. For example, he 
sets the commemoration of the storming of the winter palace in Leningrad (as an example of mimus) 
against the commemoration of the Hitler Putsch in 1923 as the highest form of German drama, cf. 
p. 956. See further c. 5.1. 

232 Höfler 1937e, p. 948; »Er glaubte daran, daß die deutsche Kunst einer neuen Dramatik entgegen- 
gehe, die, befreit von dem nachahmerischen Naturalismus des Mimischen, dem Ursprungswesen der 
»politischen« Tragödie Attikas innerlich wieder nahekommen werde.« 

233 Cf. Langenbeck 1937/1938 and Scheuer 1937/1938. 

234 Langenbeck 1937, p. 4; »Laßt in Euch, den wahren Charakter der zukunftsbildenden Tragödie 
wachsen [. . .] Und haltet dabei denjenigen Mann im Gedächtnis, der, auf Vorposten fechtend und vor- 
erst unersetzbar, sehr zur Unzeit uns genommen wurde [. . .] aber entschlossen, das Begonnene nicht 
im Stich zu lassen.« 
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3.5.4 Richard Wolfram 


Richard Wolfram (1901-1995) is another figure of the »Much-Schule« whose academic 
achievements, in this case in the field of folkloristics, are entwined with his complicity in 
the ideological program of the National Socialist movement, in particular the SS Ahne- 
nerbe. Wolfram wrote his dissertation, titled Ernst Moritz Arndt und Schweden, under 
the supervision of Rudolf Much in Vienna in 1926 and later completed a habilitation as 
well, receiving the venia legendi for »‚Germanische Volkskunde und Neuskandinavistik« 
in 1934.” His postdoctoral thesis, Schwerttanz und Männerbund (Sword Dancing and 
Men’s Bands), was published in three parts between 1936-1938.” Therein he argues that 
the folk ritual of sword dancing is rooted in Germanic cult, specifically in the cult of Ger- 
manic Mdnnerbiinde.”’ According to Wolfram, modern forms of Männerbünde are »the 
really only vital bearer of this tradition«, mirroring Weiser-Aall’s, Höfler’s and Stumpfl’s 
arguments for the relation between cultic men’s bands of early Germanic culture and 
modern folk tradition.”* 

Wolfram and Höfler were close friends and academic partners.” Interestingly, 
Wolfram was involved in the proofreading and correction of Höfler’s manuscripts for 
the intended second volume of KGG. A letter from Wolfram to Höfler in 1933 confirms 
that he had read Höfler’s essay on the medieval Shrovetide plays and made corrections 
to the text, reprimanding Höfler to cite his research on the connection between the 


235 Cf. Wolfram 1933; Wolfram 1936. For biographical information on Richard Wolfram, cf. Birkhan 
2014, especially pp. 223-235; Köstlin 1995; Moser 1995. See further Bockhorn 1987; Bockhorn 1989; Bock- 
horn 1994a; Bockhorn 1994c, pp. 485-487; Bockhorn 2010 especially for details on Wolfram’s involve- 
ment with the SS and NSDAP. A list of Wolfram’s publications is found in Fielhauer (ed.) 1968, 
pp. 18-30. 

236 Cf. Kröll 2009, p. 139 fn. 23. Because of the suspicion of Wolfram’s involvement with the NSDAP in 
Austria, which was illegal at the time, the acceptance of his postdoctoral thesis was delayed by two 
years. Wolfram had originally completed his thesis in 1932 and submitted it in the same year. Cf. Bock- 
horn 1994c, pp. 485-486. Only three of the planned eight sections of Schwerttanz und Männerbund 
(1936-1938) were published, cf. Bockhorn 2010, p. 205. 

237 For further analysis of Wolfram’s research and on the study of sword dancing in general with 
respect to previous scholars such as Leopold von Schroeder, Heinrich Schurtz, Wilhelm Mannhardt 
and Karl Müllenhoff, cf. Corrsin 2008; Corrsin 2010. Corrsin’s studies represent the only works in En- 
glish that thoroughly discuss Wolfram’s research on sword dancing, also directly in relation to Höfler 
and the rest of the »Männerbund-Schule«. Corrsin’s dissertation does not rehabilitate Wolfram and Hö- 
fler’s theses, but rather carefully deconstructs the ideological aspects of their research, while analy- 
sing the same folkloristic material from a new perspective. See also Corrsin 1997, which covers the 
tradition of sword dancing over a wide scope of material, from Spain, Portugal, England, Germany, 
Scandinavia and Italy. 

238 Wolfram 1936-38 III, p. 225; »die einzig wirklich lebenskräftigen Träger dieses Brauchtum«. 

239 Höfler writes of Wolfram fondly in the commemorative publication for his 65™ birthday, cf. Hö- 
fler 1968a, pp. 15-17. See also Helmut Birkhan’s article on his student years while studying under Wol- 
fram in Vienna after the Second World War, cf. Birkhan 2014. Birkhan notes that Wolfram and Hofler 
often organised seminars and excursions together. 
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Männerbund and sword dancing customs.” Their friendship extended to their collabo- 
ration in the SS Ahnenerbe: a letter from Höfler to Wolfram Sievers (director of the 
Ahnenerbe) from April 1938 recommends Wolfram as a possible new academic contact 
for the Ahnenerbe in Austria.” Höfler’s praise appears to have played a role in Wolf- 
ram’s later promotion to the director of the »Lehr-und Forschungsstelle Volkskunde in 
der Ahnenerbe-Außenstelle Süd-Ost« in Salzburg. Later, in the summer of 1939, he be- 
came associate professor for Germanic-German Folkloristics in Vienna: the first profes- 
sor with a full-chair in this field of study at the university.” Hence, Wolfram’s career, 
as Höfler’s, was underlined by a strong relationship to the SS Ahnenerbe. 

Wolfram’s work for the Ahnenerbe was diverse, from organising conferences (such 
as the »Arbeitstagung der Salzburger Forschungsstatte des Ahnenerbes« in 1943, at 
which Höfler held a lecture titled »Probleme der germanenkundlichen Forschung in 
unserer Zeit«), to field work in Norway, South Tyrol and Slovenia as part of the »Germa- 
nischen Wissenschaftseinsatzes: financed by the Ahnenerbe.” Documents in the Fed- 
eral Archives in Berlin from July 1939 show that Wolfram was convinced of the modern 
relevance of the sword dances he researched, even suggesting himself that the SS 
could create its own ritual tradition of a »SS-Schwerttanzgruppe« (SS-Sword dancing 
group). The influence of Wolfram’s research during the National Socialist era and 
his involvement in the implementation of the Ahnenerbe’s objectives in this field of 
study has been a central topic of analysis, as recent publications have shown.”*° 

Like Höfler, Wolfram was removed from his position at the end of the Second 
World War and was later declared a Mitläufer (follower) of National Socialist politics, 
allowing him to be reinstated to his original position at the university in Vienna in 1959. 
In 1963, he was made a full professor. In 1961, Wolfram became a member of the Oster- 
reichische Akademie der Wissenschaften (Austrian Academy of Sciences).”“° In addi- 
tion, from 1961 until early 1972, Wolfram served on the executive board of the Institut 
für Volkskunde (Institute for Folklore Studies) in Vienna.’ As an emeritus professor, 
he supervised dissertation projects and held lectures until 1979. The legacy of his re- 
search in the field of folkloristics is reflected in the »Richard-Wolfram-Forschungsstelle«, 
of the Salzburger Landesinsitut für Volkskunde (Salzburg Institute for Folklore Studies) 


240 Cf. Letter from Richard Wolfram to Otto Höfler from 24.01.1933, ONB Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. 
Ser.n.44.983. 

241 Cf. Höfler an Sievers 23.4.1938 BA NS 21/43 cited after Gerd Simon, »Chronologie Nordistik«: 
: erd.simon/nordisükchr.pdi [Last accessed on October 31, 2022]. 
242 Cf. Köstlin 1995; Kröll 2009, p. 154-155, see also Bockhorn 2010 for further information on the cir- 
cumstances of his appointment. 

243 Cf. Kröll 2009, p. 155; Kater 2006, pp. 159-170. 

244 Cf. Kröll 2009, p. 155 fn. 78. 

245 Cf. e.g., Bockhorn 1987; Bockhorn 1989; Bockhorn 1994a; Bockhorn 1994c, pp. 485-487; Bockhorn 
2010; Kroll 2009. 

246 Cf. Köstlin 1995, p. 481. 

247 Cf. Köstlin 1995. 
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founded in 1983.°% Despite his involvement with the NSDAP and SS Ahnenerbe, Wolf- 
ram’s career made a lasting impression and was of great significance for the develop- 
ment of the study of folklore and ethnology in Austria. An obituary for Wolfram from 
1995 provides further evidence thereof: with reference to a particular field work cam- 
paign during the Third Reich, it is noted: 


One will not reduce or trivialise the entanglement Richard Wolfram got himself into in his love 
of folklore, when one notices it. Despite all the problems of the approach and the socio-historical 
context, one must appreciate the fact that Wolfram broke open the one-dimensionality of a 
method in this field research and wrote history in field work with a remarkable and hitherto 
unknown and unusual combination of methods.” 


Wolfram’s research on the folk sword dances and their roots in the ritual of the men’s 
bands closely connects his research to that of Höfler’s (as well as Weiser-Aall’s and 
Stumpfl’s). As noted above, his research is cited in Höfler’s intended second volume 
of KGG, and Wolfram cites Höfler’s research in his postdoctoral thesis.” Generally, 
Wolfram took the same approach to the study of Germanische Altertumskunde as Much, 
Höfler, Stumpfl and Weiser-Aall — an interdisciplinary one — underlining the connec- 
tion between folk tradition and early Germanic history in his research. Hence, although 
predominantly a folklorist who studied late European folk tradition, Wolfram’s re- 
search did also focus on Germanic Antiquity. Similar to Stumpfl and Höfler, Wolfram 
assumed that the cult rituals of Germanic Männerbünde were at the heart of early Ger- 
manic society and that this social group was the bearer of cultural tradition, represent- 
ing the soul ofthe Germanic-Germanic race 


248 Cf. Bockhorn 1987, p. 231; Köstlin 1995, p. 481. 

249 Köstlin 1995, pp. 482-483; »Man wird die Verstrickung, in die sich Richard Wolfram in seiner 
Liebe zur Volkskunde« begeben hat, nicht verringern oder verharmlosen, wenn man dies anmerkt. 
Bei aller Problematik des Vorgehens und des gesellschaftsgeschichtlichen Kontextes wird man den 
Umstand zu würdigen haben, daß Wolfram in dieser Feldforschung die Eindimensionalität einer 
Methode aufgebrochen und in bemerkenswerter und bis dahin unbekannter und unüblicher Method- 
enkombination Feldforschungsgeschichte geschrieben hat.« 

250 Cf. Wolfram 1936-1938, e.g., vol. I, p. 4. 


Part II: Analysing Otto Höfler’s Germanenbild 


4 Otto Höfler’s Research on »Germanic Culture«: 
The »Germanic« Sacred Men’s Bands 


The present and following chapters (c. 4 and c. 5) examine the significant elements and 
development of Höfler’s major theses through a historical scholarly perspective. An 
analysis of the overlaying themes of his research will follow in c. 6, along with a com- 
parative analysis of his overall Germanenbild in c. 7. The main components of Höfler’s 
research on Germanic culture and society will be analysed with three main objectives 
in mind: first, to illustrate the specific research influences and methodological develop- 
ments behind each of his major research theses discussed; second, to explore the extent 
to which modern research has tackled the same topics, weighing the relevance of Hö- 
fler’s research in modern scholarship; and, third, to examine how his various theories 
relate to his overall concept of Germanic culture. 

As a result of Otto Höfler’s political sympathies and the viability of the subject of 
the Männerbund for the National Socialist era, the first volume of his postdoctoral the- 
sis, KGG, and specifically the warrior-political characteristics of Geheimbünde dis- 
cussed therein, has been the focus of previous examinations of his Germanenbild.' 
The focus of this analysis (and the present chapter) will also be Höfler’s arguments on 
the existence of Germanic Geheimbiinde on hand volume I of KGG; however, the fol- 
lowing discussion will also examine the unpublished sections of KGG and his later 
work Verwandlungskulte, Volkssagen und Mythen with respect to this topic. Höfler’s 
concept of Geheimbund will be examined in detail. Further, it is argued that his over- 
all characterisation of the Germanic peoples can be widened beyond his assertion of 
the existence of ecstatic-daemonic warrior bands in early Germanic society. The sig- 
nificance of Höfler’s related theses, namely his essay on the origins of medieval 
drama, his cultural continuity theory and three other major theses in his research 
corpus, including his writings on sacral kinship, the correlation of the Siegfried legend 
with the historical figure Arminius and the development of Germanic phonology (the 
Entfaltungstheorie), will be examined in c. 5. 

The focal point of Höfler’s research in KGG is the existence and continued tradi- 
tion of Männerbünde or Geheimbiinde (men’s bands, sacred men’s bands),” a social 
form he foremost characterises as a warrior death cult, which represents »[. . .] a cen- 
tre of Germanic life, a source of religious, ethical and historical-political forces of tre- 
mendous power.«® As Höfler notes in his foreword to KGG I, he already considered 


1 See discussion in c. 1.2 above. 

2 An explanation of the English translation and definition of Männerbund and Geheimbund when re- 
ferring specifically to Höfler’s research will follow, cf. c. 4.1.2. For now, the German terms will be 
used. 

3 Höfler 1934, p. VIII; »[. . .] einen Mittelpunkt des germanischen Lebens, eine Quelle religiöser, 
ethischer und historisch-politischer Kräfte von ungeheuerer [sic] Macht.« 
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the existence of Männerbünde in Germanic culture to be proven through the research 
of Lily Weiser-Aall, and, by way of Heinrich Schurtz (1863-1903), their political- 
historical significance as a sociological unit as well.* Thus, in the first part of KGG, 
Höfler’s aim is to cement Weiser-Aall’s theory further through additional evidence, 
deepening and expanding the main points of her research.” The extent to which Hö- 
fler builds on Weiser-Aall’s arguments and diverges from her concept of the Germanic 
Mannerbund, which will be explored below, lies primarily in his emphasis on the reli- 
gious, political and historical significance of this social unit for the unfolding of Ger- 
manic history and culture. The structure of KGG attests to this point: the focus of the 
remaining two (unpublished) sections, is the continued existence of the core aspects 
of the early Germanic Geheimbund in later social organisations and in medieval Ger- 
man drama.° 

Here, the first volume of KGG is seen as a starting point, as a first tract of Höfler’s 
research on Geheimbünde. Yet with respect to certain elements of his arguments, an ex- 
pansion and deepening of his theory is identifiable, specifically in his last monograph 
Verwandlungskulte, Volkssagen und Mythen (VVM),’ and the unpublished second vol- 
ume of KGG. Indeed, Höfler never retracted his belief in the existence of warrior bands 
in early Germanic society and the continuity of their rituals in German-Germanic tradi- 
tion. Additional articles pertaining to KGG and Höfler’s Geheimbund-concept are in- 
cluded where relevant in order to emphasise how his research on this subject is not 
limited to his postdoctoral thesis.® 

Due to the interdisciplinary approach Höfler applies in his research, in addition 
to the breadth of historical and literary source material used, his Geheimbund theory 
is best examined through its division into separate elements, which should reflect the 
major components of his theory and illuminate their relationship to his Germanenbild 
as a whole. 


4.1 Männerbund - Geheimbund: Ethno-Sociological Perspectives 
The basis of Weiser-Aall’s and Höfler’s research on Germanic Männerbünde and Ge- 


heimbünde is foremost based on the concept of the Männerbund as a significant world- 
wide cultural-ethnological phenomenon. Further, both scholars see a direct relationship 


4 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. VII. 

5 As various other analyses note (cf. e.g., Birkhan 2003, p. 165) and as will be discussed in the follow- 
ing, the first volume of KGG does not represent Höfler’s most original work. 

6 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. VIII-XI. 

7 Henceforth, the abbreviation VVM for Verwandlungskulte, Volkssagen und Mythen (Transformative 
Cults, Folk Legends and Myths) will be used. 

8 Such articles and works include e.g., Höfler 1936a; Höfler 1936b; Höfler 1939; Höfler 1940a; Höfler 
1940c; Höfler 1952a; Höfler 1972b; Höfler 1973. 
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between German philology and ethnology. This idea is highlighted in an article written 
for the 4" International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences in 
Vienna in 1952, »Germanistik und Völkerkunde« (German Philology and Ethnology), in 
which Höfler remarks that Völkerkunde does not exclusively signify »[. . .] the study of 
primitive or ahistorical peoples«, but instead notes that »[. . .] ethnological questioning 
and methods can be of great importance for German philology as for its affiliate 
fields.«° Thus, Höfler’s (and Weiser-Aall’s) approach to German philology as the study 
of not only German-Germanic literature and language, but also early Germanic history 
and culture, that is, the inclusion of ethnological perspectives in their research, is, in 
their view, self-explanatory, albeit methodologically problematic, as will be discussed 
below. 

Many scholars have focused on Heinrich Schurtz’s research in Altersklassen und 
Männerbünde. Eine Darstellung der Grundformen der Gesellschaft (Age Groups and 
Men’s Bands. A Presentation of the Primary Forms of Society) as the main ethnological 
influence behind Weiser-Aall’s and Höfler’s studies, yet the socio-ethnological aspects 
of their research can neither be constricted to a superficial discussion of Schurtz’s 
monumental study, nor should the history of the subject of the Männerbund in histori- 
cal scholarship be limited to Schurtz’s work. Instead, the study of Männerbünde in the 
fields of ethnology and sociology through to German philology is much more complex; 
the various aspects of this academic discourse must be differentiated from one an- 
other. Thus, Schurtz’s research and the various aspects of its reception in the early 
twentieth century will be the subject of the first section of this sub-chapter. Then, in 
a second section, the terms Männerbund and Geheimbund and their definition in this 
academic discourse will be examined in order to determine Höfler’s (and Weiser- 
Aall’s) use of these terms in more detail. 


4.1.1 Ethno-Sociological Research on Männerbünde and Geheimbiinde: 
Heinrich Schurtz’s Altersklassen und Männerbünde and Beyond 


Ethnological research on Männerbünde and Geheimbünde in past societies and mod- 
ern culture as well as on the initiation rites of such groups emerged in the mid-to-late 
nineteenth century in primarily German academic discourse.’ At this time, it was 


9 Höfler 1955a, p. 21; »[. . .] die Kunde von den primitiven oder geschichtslosen Völkern«/ »[. . .] für 
die Germanistik wie für ihre Schwesterwissenschaften können ethnologische Fragestellungen und 
Methoden hohe Bedeutung gewinnen.« 

10 Cf. Heizmann 2002a; Völger/von Welck 1990; Weiser 1927, who all discuss these precursors to 
Schurtz in the research of Männerbünde, Geheimbünde and initiation rites. 
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believed that such examinations would shed light on the development of modern 
Western society.” Oskar Schade was one of the first scholars to focus on the subject, 
who in 1856 investigated the initiation rituals and customs of various guilds of Ger- 
man trade professions.” In another study, he presents a large survey of consecration 
rites, in particular warrior initiation rites in Greek and Roman culture, tied together 
with an overview of »[. . .] the warrior initiation rites of the old Germans«.” He ar- 
gues that the initiation ceremonies in later German trade guilds are related to such 
pre-Christian rites, even citing Tacitus and the history of the Langobards as evi- 
dence.” Schade postulates in the introduction to Uber Jünglingsweihen that: »[. . .] the 
guild, far beyond the previously assumed time period, may have stood in direct con- 
nection to paganism and fostered pagan tradition«.'” Indeed, Schade’s investigation of 
the phenomenon of initiation customs is characterised by a wide spatial and temporal 
range, examining the customs of seafarers and mercantile organisations in the Early 
Modern Period to the rites of indigenous hunting tribes in North America. In essence, 
Schade outlines the continuity of initiation ritual, starting with warrior culture of 
early Germanic tribes to German trade guilds and their traditions, which reflects the 
exact aim of Otto Höfler’s own research on the subject.'° 

Later, in 1883, Hermann Usener similarly researched »[. . .] the associations of 
still unmarried young people, bachelor clubs, boys’ brotherhoods, or, to use the most 
recent expression, fraternities« of the ancient Greeks and Romans, but also of German 
folk tradition.” In a reprint of Usener’s work in 1902, just after the publication of 
Heinrich Schurtz’s study in the same year, he remarks his results had only won in- 
creased importance through Schurtz’s research: »The appearances, which we have to 
contemplate, seem now to be remnants or revivals of ancient customs [. . .J«.'® Fur- 
ther, Julius Jolly researched the initiation rites of young men in ancient Indian cul- 
ture, as did Erich Ziebarth specifically for ancient Greece.’ Moreover, a study by Leo 
Frobenius on secret societies in Africa was also published in the same decade, a work 


11 For general discussion on the subject of the Männerbund in politics and culture at the end of the 
nineteenth century and beginning of the twentieth century, c.f. e.g., Brunotte 2004; Bruns 2008; Ducks 
1996, pp. 9-13. 

12 Cf. Schade 1856. 

13 Schade 1857, p. 36; »[. . .] die Kriegerweihe der alten Deutschen«. 

14 Cf. Schade 1857, p. 36. 

15 Schade 1857, p. 1; »[. . .] das Gildewesen weit über die bisher angenommene Zeit hinauf reichend, 
mit dem Heidentume [sic] in unmittelbaren Zusammenhange [sic] gestanden und heidnische Traditio- 
nen in sich gehegt haben möchte«. 

16 Cf. c. 4.6 below for further discussion. 

17 Usener 1902, p. 207; »[. . .] die Genossenschaften der noch unverheirateten jungen Leute, Junggesel- 
lenvereine, Bubenbruderschaften, oder, und den jüngsten Ausdruck zu gebrauchen, Burschenschaften«. 
18 Usener 1902, p. 208; »Die Erscheinungen, die wir zu betrachten haben, stellen sich nun als Reste 
oder Neubelebungen uralter Sitte dar [. . .]«. 

19 Cf. Jolly 1896; Ziebarth 1896. 
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that would influence Schurtz, but also members of the »Much-Schule«.”° Thus, the 
study of Männerbünde and their initiation rites, in all of their various forms, was al- 
ready well underway before the turn of the twentieth century. 

Yet it was the German ethnologist Heinrich Schurtz who was the first to conduct 
a major study on the Männerbund as an anthropological-sociological phenomenon in 
1902.” Therein, Schurtz argues that Männerbünde (or Männerverbände, a term which 
is used synonymously in his research) are the »[. . .] bearers of almost all higher socie- 
tal development.«” The core of his study sets out the division of Altersklassen (age 
groups or classes) of the male gender in indigenous societies: according to Schurtz, 
boys, unmarried youth and married men (Knaben, Junggesellen and Verheiratete). The 
Männerbünde, to which the unmarried youth in particular belong to and the married 
men in a less significant role, are elevated to the same level as the Sippe (clan or fam- 
ily) with respect to the development of human society.” In his division of these age 
groups, Schurtz also characterises the basic forms of society within the framework of 
the antithesis of male and female gender roles, of »[. . .] gender and family instincts 
on the one hand, the pure societal instincts on the other [. . .]«.” He does not investi- 
gate the phenomena of female Männerbünde in his study, even though he does admit 
their existence: »[. . .] even women, as we shall see, sometimes come together in oppo- 
sition to form secret societies.«” 

For Schurtz, Männerbund is an overarching term that includes »klubartige Verei- 
nigungen« (club-like associations) and secret societies (Geheimbiinde).”° Hence, Män- 
nerbünde are not exclusively Geheimbünde. As Schurtz argues in the last sections of 
his book, clubs and associations formed from the natural occurrence of age groups 
and their initiation rites and »[. . .] arise through the fact that new social strata per- 
meate the old ones and cause their dissolution into smaller, self-contained groups; 


20 Cf. Frobenius 1898, see further below. 

21 Although Schurtz directly writes on Männerbünde for the first time in this monograph, he had al- 
ready insinuated the socio-historical importance of secret societies and men’s organisations in his ear- 
lier works, namely the Urgeschichte der Kultur (1900). The life and work of Heinrich Schurtz has been 
largely studied from the perspective of the history of Männerbund-research and the reception of his 
work in twentieth century scholarship. Thomas Ducks, however, presents a wider view of Schurtz’s 
research in the field of ethnology at the turn of the century and an investigation of his concept of 
ethnology, culture and Volksgeist in his dissertation, cf. Ducks 1996. A list of Schurtz’s works is found 
on pp. 329-335. 

22 Schurtz 1902, p. V; »[. . .] Träger fast aller höheren gesellschaftlichen Entwicklung.« 

23 Cf. Schurtz 1902, especially pp. 125-126. See also Ducks 1996, p. 238. 

24 Schurtz 1902, p. VI; »[. . .] Geschlechts-und Familientrieben einerseits, den reinen Gesellschaftrie- 
ben andererseits [. . .]«. 

25 Schurtz 1902, p. 109; »[. . .] selbst die Weiber treten, wie wir sehen werden, aus Opposition gele- 
gentlich zu geheimen Gesellschaften zusammen.« 

26 Cf. Schurtz 1902, pp. 318-438, here p. 390. 
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they are mixed forms between older and more recent formations.«”’ Clubs represent 
segregation according to age, gender and physical ability, and the progression to ex- 
clude against other age groups or persons then creates a Geheimbund: »If this secret 
side of the club organisation becomes further developed and consciously used to in- 
timidate and keep the uninitiated, that is, primarily women and slaves, in check, then 
we are dealing with a secret society [. . .]«.”° Thus, according to Schurtz’s theory, Män- 
nerbünde develop from the division of society into age groups (and gender), leaving 
two main social units, the clan and the Männerbund, in indigenous society. And, for 
Schurtz, it is specifically the Geheimbund, composed of unmarried young men, and its 
initiation rites that serves as the most significant form of male society in primitive 
cultures as it represents »[. . .] the militant enterprise and the driving element within 
the tribe [. . .]«.? 

Yet the potential significance of such male-oriented groups in indigenous society, 
specifically the secret societies, had already been argued by the German ethnologist 
Leo Frobenius (1873-1938) less than a decade earlier.” Schurtz builds on Frobenius’s 
research on the secret societies of indigenous African culture, and he applies his re- 
sults to his own analysis of such societies in Melanesia and North America.” However, 
as Schurtz argues himself, he approaches the analysis of the secret societies from a 
widely different perspective: »His main concern was an examination of the masks 
and evidence of their connection with the ideas of the cult of the dead; he hardly paid 
any attention to questions of sociological studies.«** Interestingly, it is Frobenius’s 


27 Schurtz 1902, p. 328; »[. . .] entstehen dadurch, dass neue soziale Schichtungen die alten durchset- 
zen und deren Auflösung in kleinere abgeschlossene Gruppen bewirken; sie sind Mischformen zwi- 
schen älteren und neueren Bildungen.« 

28 Schurtz 1902, p. 328; »Wird diese geheime Seite des Klubwesens weiter ausgebildet und mit Be- 
wusstsein dazu verwendet, die Ungeweihten, also vornehmlich Frauen und Sklaven, einzuschüchtern 
und im Zaume zu halten, dann haben wir es mit einem Geheimbunde zu thun [sic] [. . .]«. 

29 Schurtz 1902, p. 319; »[. . .] die kriegerische Unternehmungslust und das vorwärts treibende Ele- 
ment innerhalb des Stammes [. . .]«. Ambiguous in Schurtz’s study as well as in the research of We- 
iser-Aall and Höfler is their perspective on the division (and non-division) of married and unmarried 
men in the concept of Männerbünde and Geheimbünde. Schurtz emphasises that it was the unmarried 
men that represented the core of the Männerbünde in indigenous societies, and although the married 
men were still connected to the Männerbünde and held high social authority and significance, they 
were encumbered by the tension between family life and the obligations of the Männerbund, cf. 
Schurtz 1902, p. 89, 122, 352-353 for further discussion on the relationship between married and un- 
married men in Männerbünde. Höfler does not discuss this point in his own research thoroughly, but 
does emphasise that it is the young, unmarried men and their initiation rites that serve as the focal 
point of society, cf. Höfler 1934, p. 54 fn. 190 and p. 223 fn. 174. 

30 Cf. Frobenius 1898. 

31 Cf. Schurtz 1902, in particular pp. 409-439. 

32 Schurtz 1902, pp. 409-410; »Ihm lag vorwiegend an einer Untersuchung der Masken und dem 
Nachweis ihres Zusammenhanges mit den Vorstellungen des Totenkults; die Fragen der Gesellschaft- 
skunde hat er kaum beachtet.« 
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emphasis on masks as the significant aspect of the death cults of secret societies that 
would represent a major building block of Weiser-Aall’s (and thereby Höfler’s) later 
research on the existence of Germanic Männerbünde and the remnants thereof in folk 
rituals and mythology. 

A significant aspect of Schurtz’s study is his focus on the organisation of age clas- 
ses and Männerbünde through »Triebe« (impulses or instincts), specifically the »Ge- 
sellschaftstrieb« (societal instinct).°* Schurtz applies these impulses in a psychological 
context to argue the formation of Männerbünde, arising from age segregation, in in- 
digenous societies all around the world, although his research material only encom- 
passes field work from Melanesia, the Malay Archipelago and Micronesia.** These 
social instincts are possessed almost solely by males, Schurtz writes, stating that the 
female sex represents »[. . .] the refuge of all forms of society that arise from the 
union of two people of different sex, the man, however, the representative of all types 
of purely social unions and thus of higher social organisations.«°° Schurtz further 
delves into this tension between the male and female genders, but also the tension 
between the family and the Männerbund, arguing the significance thereof for the bed- 
rock of many indigenous societies: 


The contrast between the two systems forms a major chapter in the history of human society. In 
the secret societies, a gambit of the male precept is often recognised in this sense, which con- 
sciously turns against the family system represented by women and children and strives to ce- 
ment his supremacy through intimidation.” 


This antifeminist re-conceptualisation of Schurtz’s of the main forms of natural social 
organisation is a response to and integration of the Mutterrecht (Mother Right) theory 
purported by J. J. Bachofen in the mid-nineteenth century, which argued the irreplace- 
able significance and role of women as the centre of the clan.*’ Schurtz argues along 
with Bachofen that a woman has an essential role in community as the centre of the 


33 Cf. Schurtz 1902, in particular pp. 19-22. See also Ducks 1996 pp. 186-187 on this point. Ducks notes 
that Schurtz argued that society in its various forms is driven by different forms of such impulses or 
instincts, such as the Familientrieb, Geschlechtstrieb etc., cf. Ducks 1996, pp. 180-188. He also notes that 
for Schurtz, »Grundkräfte« were synonymous with »Triebe«, cf. Schurtz 1900, p. 18; Ducks 1996, p. 180. 
Indeed, Höfler uses this expression (»Grundkräfte«) often in his research with reference to the forces 
ofthe Germanic Männerbünde, see further below. 

34 Cf. Ducks 1996, p. 246. 

35 Schurtz 1902, p. IV; »[. . .] der Hort aller Gesellschaftsformen, die aus der Vereinigung zweier Per- 
sonen verschiedenen Geschlechts hervorgehen, der Mann dagegen der Vertreter aller Arten des rein 
geselligen Zusammenschlusses und damit der höheren sozialen Verbande.« 

36 Schurtz 1902, pp. 352-353; »Das Gegenspiel der beiden Systeme bildet ein grosses Kapitel in der 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der menschlichen Gesellschaft. In den Geheimbünden lässt sich in diesem 
Sinne vielfach ein Schachzug des männlichen Prinzips erkennen, das sich mit Bewusstsein gegen das 
durch Frauen und Kinder vertretene Familienwesen kehrt und durch Einschüchterung seine Ober- 
herrschaft zu befestigen strebt.« 

37 Cf. Bruns 2008, pp. 53-74 on Bachofen and pp. 75-102 on Schurtz; Ducks 1996, pp. 214-215. 
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family and creator of life, but subordinates this role to the superiority of the Männer- 
bünde. He writes: »It is admitted that, despite all mother-rights, the leadership of the 
hordes or gender associations: was in the hands of the men«.” 

Both this antithesis of the role of men and women and the pull between the clan 
and the Männerbund are pivotal aspects Höfler adopts from Schurtz in his Germanen- 
bild, as will be explored in c. 6.5. Women are in fact almost completely absent from 
Höfler’s research. Weiser-Aall at least commiserates that Frauenbünde (women’s asso- 
ciations or bands) and their initiation rites received little attention from ethnologists 
at the time.” Although she calls attention to this male-dominated, one-sided view of 
past societies and indigenous cultures, she nonetheless builds upon Schurtz’s male- 
dominated view of society in her own research. 

The influence of Altersklassen und Männerbünde would be far-reaching: Schurtz, 
who died of appendicitis in 1903, only a year after the publication of his book, would 
not witness the reception of his research. Most prominent, and most analysed from 
the perspective of historical scholarship is the work of Hans Blüher (1888-1955), a stu- 
dent of Schurtz’s. His tract on the homoerotic characteristic of Männerbünde (in mod- 
ern and past societies as well as indigenous cultures), written during the rise of the 
Youth Movement, reflects the general interest in the function of historical, but also 
modern Männerbünde in German society at the beginning of the twentieth century.” 
Scholars such as Stefanie von Schnurbein, Ulrike Brunotte and Klaus von See have 
shown how Schurtz’s book was a catalyst to the development of Männerbund-ideology 
in the Weimar Republic, which would spill over into the völkisch-National Socialist 


38 Schurtz 1902, p. 50; »Wohl wird zugegeben, dass trotz alles Mutterrechts die Führung der Horden 
oder »Geschlechtsgenossenschaften« in den Händen der Männer gelegen habe«. 

39 Cf. Burckhardt-Seebass 1999 on the portrayal of men and women in ethnological sources, specifi- 
cally Schurtz, as well as in Höfler’s research. Weiser-Aall criticises Schurtz’s (as well as Hutton Web- 
ster’s, see below) take on the less significant role of the initiation rites of women, cf. Weiser 1927, 
p. 24. See also c. 6.5 below. 

40 Cf. Blüher 1962. For discussion of the reception of Schurtz’s research in Blüher’s writings and the con- 
cept of Männerbund in the context of the Youth Movement and Weimar Republic in general cf. e.g., Bru- 
notte 2004; Bruns 2008, especially pp. 75-102 on Schurtz; Reulecke 2001, especially pp. 35-46 on Schurtz 
and 47-68 on the Youth Movement; Schweizer 1990 on the general concept of Männerbund across cul- 
tures; Sombart 1988; Widdig 1992, pp. 33-49. The two-volume anthology accompanying the exhibition 
»Männerbande-Männerbünde: Zur Rolle des Mannes im Kulturvergleich« in Cologne from 1990 and 
Klaus Theweleit’s study Männerphantasien also provide a wide overview of Männerbünde across various 
cultures and sociological contexts, cf. Theweleit 2019; Völger/von Welck (eds.) 1990. Further is Alexandra 
Kurth’s study of German student fraternities as Männerbünde from the Middle Ages to the modern era, 
cf. Kurth 2004, especially pp. 137-148 with reference to Schurtz, Weiser-Aall and Höfler. For a discussion 
of Männerbund and discourse thereon from the perspective of right-wing conservatism, cf. Weißmann 
2004. Moreover, Lionel Tiger’s post-war study Men in Groups is testimony to the continued discourse on 
the role of men in society and the characteristics of Männerbünde, cf. Tiger 1969. See also Harris 1993, 
pp. 81-82 who briefly discusses Tiger’s study and the above-mentioned exhibition in Cologne. 
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movement of the 1920s and 1930s.“ This is the context of the »Männerbund-discourse« 
of which Weiser-Aall and Höfler were a part of. Yet existing scholarship has given lit- 
tle attention to the adoption and criticism of Schurtz’s theses in other ethnological 
works in the 1920s and 1930s and the identification of the exact reception of his re- 
search (both direct and indirect) in Weiser-Aall’s and Höfler’s studies.?? 

Of foremost consideration in the reception of Schurtz’s is Hutton Webster, an 
American ethnologist who carried out his own study of Geheimbünde in cultures all 
around the world in his work Primitive Secret Societies. A Study in Early Politics and 
Religion.” Webster had begun his study without knowledge of Schurtz’s work, noting 
in his foreword from 1907 that he had independently argued a connection between 
the »puberty institution« and what he terms »secret societies:.** He argues that it is 
these initiation rites that represent the origin of secret societies, which as Schurtz also 
argues, are male-dominated, in stating that »the admission of women is characteristic 
of the disintegration of the secret societies and of their conversion into purely social 
clubs or magical fraternities.«° Webster’s study also emphasises the policing aspect 
of several indigenous African secret societies, whose function included »[. . .] main- 
taining masculine authority over the women [. . .]«.*° Both Höfler and Weiser-Aall 
quote Webster’s study extensively in their own research, primarily Weiser-Aall with 
respect to initiation rites of Männerbünde, a topic less emphasised by Schurtz.*’ 

Another adherer of Schurtz’s research is Leopold von Schroeder, one of the Vienna 
»Mythologists«, who in his study Mysterium und Mimus in Rigveda investigates the reli- 
gious cults of Indo-European society.*® In the appendix to his work, von Schroeder ar- 
gues that the same forms of youth initiation rites and Männerbünde described by 
Schurtz are found in Indo-European culture.”” In particular, von Schroeder’s arguments 
centre on the folk tradition of sword dancing, which he interprets as a direct imitation 
of ancient cult ritual, also building on the research of the Germanist Karl Müllenhoff.”° 


41 Cf. Greve 1990; Kurth 2004, pp. 162-169; von See 1994c; von Schnurbein 1990. 

42 It should be noted that the following discussion on the reception of Schurtz’s research on Männer- 
bünde only explores those studies that are relevant for Weiser-Aall’s and Höfler’s own research and 
does not represent an all-encompassing discussion of the reception of Schurtz’s book in German aca- 
demic discourse and popular culture. 

43 Cf. Webster 1908. 

44 Cf. Webster 1908, p. VIII. 

45 Webster 1908, p. 121. 

46 Webster 1908, p. 118 see also pp. 118-120. 

47 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 318-319; Weiser 1927, pp. 12-18. 

48 Cf. von Schroeder 1908. See Bockhorn 1994c, who discusses von Schroeder in the context of the 
Vienna »Mythologists«. 

49 Cf. von Schroeder 1908, pp. 471-481, especially p. 476. 

50 Cf. Müllenhoff 1871, p. 479. 
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This theory would be influential for Weiser-Aall in her questioning of the existence of 
Männerbünde in Germanic culture, but also for the research of Richard Wolfram.” 

Wilhelm Wundt (1832-1920), a renowned German psychologist known for his 
multi-volumed work Völkerpsychologie, also takes up Schurtz’s arguments in his sev- 
enth volume Gesellschaft (society), in the chapter »Altersklassen und Männerver- 
bände«.°- Wundt admits that Schurtz is the first to recognise the importance of men’s 
associations and age groups in the formation of society, but criticises that he does not 
thoroughly analyse Männerbünde or Geheimbiinde in relation to the concept of cult.” 
Wundt, however, does explore these socio-ethnological groups in relation to cult ritual 
from a socio-psychological perspective, which is reflected in Weiser-Aall’s and Hö- 
fler’s endeavour to bridge psychology with philology and folklore studies in their re- 
search (see c. 4.3 and 4.5.3). 

Further, the philosopher Alfred Baeumler (1887-1968), one of the main ideologues 
of the National Socialist movement, was also a follower of Schurtz’s research. In a 
compilation of his lectures published under the title Mannerbund und Wissenschaft, 
he directly comments on the significance of Schurtz’s research in his notes, especially 
with regard to the conflict Schurtz describes between married and unmarried men 
and the antithesis of family life and the life of the Mannerbund.™ Baeumler’s influ- 
ence on Höfler (and their personal acquaintance) is well known: Höfler even thanks 
him in his foreword to KGG I for his scholarly support.” 

Arguably the most overlooked individual who was influenced by Schurtz’s re- 
search is the Austrian anthropologist and sociologist Richard Thurnwald (1869-1954). 
Thurnwald carries over the main ideas from Schurtz’s study, such as the antithesis of 
the Bund and Sippe and the pivotal role of Männerbünde in society; however, Thurn- 
wald expands on Schurtz’s arguments in detail, even criticising Schurtz for being too 
general.” Two lexicon entries by Thurnwald appear to have been influential for Hö- 
fler’s research, which he quotes on several occasions in both the published and un- 
published volumes of KGG,” in addition to Thurnwald’s chapter on »Bünde«, which 
discusses Männerbünde, secret societies and initiation rites, from volume two of his 


51 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 9-10 fn. 1 and Wolfram’s introduction in Wolfram 1936-1938 I. See also Corrsin 
2008; Corrsin 2010, who discusses von Schroeder and Müllenhoff and their influence on Wolfram, Hö- 
fler and Weiser-Aall in this context in more detail. 

52 Cf. Wundt 1917, pp. 322-343. 

53 Cf. Wundt 1917, p. 112, p. 253 fn. 1, p. 324 fn. 1. Wundt also criticises Schurtz’s three-part classifica- 
tion of age groups in primitive society. 

54 Cf. Baeumler 1934, pp. 166-167. 

55 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. XII. 

56 Cf. Thurnwald 1927, p. 19; Thurnwald 1926b. 

57 Cf. Thurnwald 1926a; Thurnwald 1927; see also Höfler 1934, e.g., p. 154 fn. 600, p. 159 fn. 623; ONB, 
Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 210. 
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five-volume work Die menschliche Gesellschaft in ihren ethno-soziologischen Grundla- 
gen. (1931-1934).”° Of particular interest for Höfler is Thurnwald’s emphasis on the 
importance of masks as characteristic of the rituals of secret societies, labelling them 
as »Geistererscheinungen« (apparitions).°’ Further is Thurnwald’s emphasis on the 
policing, military aspect of secret societies and Mdnnerbiinde.© Both of these aspects 
of Thurnwald’s research are reflected in KGG and will be explored further below in 
c. 4.6 and c. 6.4. 

Lastly, the historian of religions and founder of the German Faith Movement, 
Jakob Wilhelm Hauer, was also highly interested in the concepts of Geheimbund and 
Männerbund presented in Schurtz’s research. Hauer, however, approaches the subject 
from a religious historical standpoint rather than a socio-ethnological one, seeing the 
foundation of such groups and their initiation rites in religious force instead of in so- 
cial impulse or instinct.°' On the nature of Geheimbünde in indigenous societies in re- 
lation to religious secrecy, he writes: »Finally, and this is the most important thing, it 
has been forgotten again and again that the primitives regard religious matters as 
strict secrets, which usually may not be disclosed to any uninitiated person, least of 
all to a European.«™ Hauer argues that religious experience forms the source of the 
secret rituals of the Geheimbünde: an idea that builds upon Webster’s and Frobenius’s 
research and represents a highly significant aspect of Weiser-Aall’s arguments on the 
origin and existence of Germanic Männerbünde. Weiser-Aall writes: »the basic mean- 
ing of the bands is, as Hauer (421f.) has shown, religious.«® The study of forms of rites 
of passage in indigenous cultures, Rites du Passage, by the ethnographer Arnold van 
Gennep (1873-1957) was also of paramount importance to Weiser-Aall’s research on 
initiation rites for a similar reason.™ Weiser-Aall notes in her study, through Gen- 
nep’s observations: 


[. . .] that there are times in human life that are particularly suitable for religious experiences 
and inner transformations. The rites of passage have their deepest roots in the experiences that 
trigger those transitions in the human soul, and not just in primitive ones.“ 


58 Cf. Thurnwald 1932, pp. 279-323, in particular pp. 279-281, 308-316; Höfler 1934, p. 259 fn. 315. 

59 Cf. Thurnwald 1932, p. 281. 

60 Cf. Thurnwald 1927, p. 19. 

61 Cf. Hauer 1923, pp. 421-423 for his comments on Schurtz. 

62 Hauer 1923, p. 421; »Endlich, und dies ist das Wichtigste, ist immer wieder vergessen worden, dass 
die Primitiven gerade religiöse Dinge als strenge Geheimnisse betrachten, die für gewöhnlich keinem 
Uneingeweihten, am wenigsten einem Europäer, mitgeteilt werden dürfen.« 

63 Weiser 1927, p. 24; »Die Grundbedeutung der Bünde ist, wie Hauer (421ff.) gezeigt hat, religiös.« 

64 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 15-17; van Gennep 1909. 

65 Weiser 1927, p. 17; »[. . .] daß es Zeiten im menschlichen Leben gibt, die besonders geeignet sind 
zu religiösen Erlebnissen und inneren Umwandlungen. Die Übergangsriten haben ihren tiefsten 
Grund in den Erlebnissen, die jene Übergänge in der menschlichen Seele und zwar nicht nur der 
primitiven auslösen.« 
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Here, it is again the religious experience that is argued to be at the seat of ritual and 
social development. Höfler would expand on Hauer and Weiser-Aall’s arguments on 
this subject, particularly focusing on the religious-ecstatic experience as the heart of 
the Germanic Geheimbünde (see c. 4.5). 

The aim of this brief outline of the reception of Schurtz’s ethnological study on 
Männerbünde has been to highlight that Höfler’s (as well as Weiser-Aall’s) concepts of 
Männerbund and Geheimbund do not solely originate from Schurtz’s research. Instead, 
their research is a result of the combined reception of Schurtz’s study through other 
academics in their interpretation and critique of his work, as will be further discussed 
on hand specific examples below. Moreover, the socio-ethnological research on Män- 
nerbünde during this era has been highlighted as it represents a large element of We- 
iser-Aall’s research. Indeed, it is this socio-ethnological perspective that Weiser-Aall 
initially takes in her research that Höfler is the most indebted to. Höfler himself only 
quotes a limited selection of ethnological works on Männerbünde and initiation rites 
in KGG (primarily Schurtz, Hauer, Webster and Thurnwald), while citing Weiser- 
Aall’s research for further clarification.°® 

What has been overlooked in analyses of both Höfler’s and Weiser-Aall’s research is 
the difference in their focus, their starting point and their structure. Weiser-Aall system- 
atically provides an overview of general ethnological research on initiation rites and 
Männerbünde, differentiating between tribal rites and initiation rites.°’ Further, she ex- 
plores the meaning of initiation rituals as rites of passage or liminal experiences and ex- 
amines the relation between such rituals and death cults and the use of masks and 
mumming, that is, the connection between religious cult, initiation rites and Männer- 
bünde in general in order to »[. . .] provide the basis of the examination and questioning 
for the Old Germanic era«.°® Thus, Weiser-Aall first anchors her investigation of the exis- 
tence of Germanic Männerbünde in the ethnological (and religious-historical) discourse of 
the beginning of the twentieth century, an approach which is then adopted directly by 
Höfler. After exploring the phenomenon of the Männerbund in specifically Greek, Roman 
and Indian traditions, Weiser-Aall directly applies her findings to the study of the Ger- 
manic tribes described in Tacitus’s Germania, specifically the Chatti, Harii, Heruli and Tai- 
fals, who, she argues, represent a southern Germanic tradition of Männerbünde and 
initiation rites.® Then, Weiser-Aall argues how Old Norse-Scandinavian mythology and 


66 Cf. Höfler 1934, e.g., p. VII, 54, 60, 203, 223, 244 fn. 212, 255; Weiser 1927, e.g., p. 9 fn. 1 for references 
to Schurtz. 

67 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 12-27. 

68 Weiser 1927, p. 12; »[. . .] die Unterlage für die Untersuchung und Fragestellung für die altgermani- 
sche Zeit bieten«. 

69 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 31-42. In particular, Rudolf Much would praise Weiser-Aall’s application of 
ethnological parallels to her interpretation of Tacitus’s Germania and medieval sources, cf. Much 
1928a. 
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literature from the Middle Ages, in addition to examples of folk ritual, reflect the exis- 
tence of ancient Germanic Mdnnerbiinde.”” 

Höfler, even though he discusses the socio-ethnological aspect of the general Män- 
nerbund-phenomenon in his study, uses this research to underline his arguments, refer- 
ring to parallels and ethnological observations here and there throughout his work. He 
adopts the arguments of Schurtz and co. that the Männerbund is, on the basis of socio- 
ethnological analysis, a major social unit in juxtaposition to the family. He then builds on 
Weiser-Aall’s application of these ethnological insights to ancient Germanic and medieval 
Old Norse culture. The focus, however, of Höfler’s study is (in volume I) the legends of 
the Wild Hunt and Furious Host as further evidence of the continuity or remnants of Ger- 
manic Männerbünde; thus, the Germanic Männerbünde from a socio-ethnological perspec- 
tive and even Tacitus’s Germania play only a secondary role in Höfler’s study on account 
of Weiser-Aall’s research. Weiser-Aall’s text, on the other hand, represents the main anal- 
ysis on the existence of Germanic Männerbünde from this era and first introduces the 
image of young elite warriors as a major social unit in early Germanic culture — a fact 
that is often overlooked. The core objective of Höfler’s study is rather to prove that rem- 
nants of such Germanic Männerbünde and their initiation rituals exist in medieval and 
early modern culture. At the same time, he insists on the socio-political and religious sig- 
nificance of the Männerbünde, on the basis of cultural-morphological theory, for the 
breadth of Germanic — as well as German — history and culture. 


4.1.2 The Terms Männerbund and Geheimbund 


Up until this point in the present study, the terms Männerbund (men’s band, men’s 
league, men’s fraternity, men’s union, men’s society) and Geheimbund (secret society) 
have neither been defined and discussed within the context of historical scholarship, 
nor analysed with respect to specifically Otto Höfler’s research. The aim of the following 
discussion is to analyse these terms and their application in ethnological and sociologi- 
cal research with a view to formulating a clear definition and English translation 
thereof with respect to Höfler’s research in particular. 

As Männerbund and Geheimbund are term anchored in German scholarly dis- 
course and can refer to a breadth of social phenomena from indigenous cult to mod- 
ern student fraternities and football clubs, they have not and will not be translated in 
the present study when used in reference to general discourse on the topic. For, the 
translation of Männerbünde or Geheimbünde as »men’s leagues: or »men’s societies« 
leads the reader to directly associate them with modern social organisations, instead 
of the wider sense of these terms that also encompasses communities in past societies 
and indigenous cultures studied by ethnologists. Thus, from an ethnological-religious 


70 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 43-81. 
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historical context, the translation »men’s band« and »secret band: for Männerbund and 
Geheimbund are preferred respectively, as these terms reflect the main focus of the 
present analysis. With respect to Höfler’s research; however, more modern Männer- 
bünde or Geheimbünde, such as the Freemasons or student fraternities, which would 
best be described by the English terms »men’s societies« or »secret societies«, also play 
a role in the discussion, as will be further elaborated on below. 

The ambiguity of Männerbund and Geheimbund and their use in scholarship has 
already been recognised by scholars in recent years.’ For example, although the editors 
of the comprehensive two-volume work accompanying the 1990 exhibition »Männer- 
bande-Männerbünde« in Cologne recognise that there are overlaps in the different ter- 
mini, which categorise a breadth of social phenomena, they, nor the scholars’ studies in 
the anthology, delve further into the exact nature of these terms, leaving further obser- 
vation, definition and discussion wanting.” As Wilhelm Heizmann has already argued, 
a clearer differentiation of the term Männerbund must be recognised: those Männer- 
biinde or Geheimbiinde that represent with indigenous bands and religious cults and 
those modern associations and clubs described using the same terms.” 

Most relevant for the present study is the definition of these terms in German phi- 
lology and Germanische Altertumskunde. The varied interpretations of these terms in 
these fields of study are exemplified by the two entries on Geheimbiinde in the second 
edition of the RGA.“ Whereas Scheibelreiter takes a historical approach to the topic, list- 
ing many of the sources discussed by Weiser-Aall and Höfler in a differentiated discus- 
sion, Daxelmüller takes a more critical view in his entry, underlining the ideologically 
charged nature of the term in connection to modern militant groups and the historical 
scholarly perspective thereof.” Despite the different perspectives these scholars take on 
the subject, they both point out that the Geheimbund, from an ethnological and religious 
historical standpoint, is inseparable from cultic-ritual meaning. Further, a precise defini- 
tion of Geheimbund eludes them both, as Scheibelreiter capitulates: »The indications of 
band-like organisations, which can only be gathered through detailed analysis of scat- 
tered texts, hardly allow for a precise definition thereof: close-knit cultic bands, secret- 
and men’s bands, retinues and elite warriors overlap with one another constantly.«’® 


71 Cf. Heizmann 2002a, in particular pp. 130-131; Meier 1999, especially p. 326; Meier 2001; Völger/von 
Welck 1990, pp. XX-XXI. 

72 Cf. Völger/von Welck (eds.) 1990, pp. XX-XXI. See also Harris 1993, p. 83. Harris argues that the 
articles in this volume have only expanded the concept of Männerbünde or Männerbande instead of 
providing clear aspects for their classification and definition. 

73 Cf. Heizmann 2002a, pp. 130-131. 

74 Cf. Daxelmüller 1998; Scheibelreiter 1998. 

75 Cf. Daxelmüller 1998; Scheibelreiter 1998, see also Meier 1999, p. 324 on both of these entries. 

76 Scheibelreiter 1998, p. 559; »Die nur durch eingehende Analyse verstreuter Nachrlichten] deutbaren 
Hinweise auf biindische Organisationen lassen deren genaue Definition kaum zu: Engere Kultverbande, 
Geheim- und Männerbünde, gefolgschaftsartige Gruppen und Elitekriegertum [. . .] berühren und über- 
schichten einander mehrfach.« 
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Similarly, Daxelmüller writes: »Frequently, Geheimbünde define their own norms and 
values that set them apart from the collective social understanding of law and morality 
[. . ]«.”’ Thus, as Daxelmüller points out — a Geheimbund defines itself based on singu- 
lar subjective values and changes its function and meaning depending on the sociologi- 
cal and cultural context. Hence, a general definition of Geheimbund or Männerbund will 
not be given in the present analysis; instead, the discussion will focus on the use of 
these terms in the context of Höfler’s research (and the ethnological research he cites) 
with the goal of defining Höfler’s singular concept of the Germanic Geheimbund. 

In addition to use of both Geheimbund and Männerbund to refer to a wide variety 
of historical and modern social forms, is the ambiguous overlapping use of these 
terms. As already noted above, research on Männerbünde and Geheimbünde (both 
male and female) in indigenous cultures and modern Western society developed par- 
allel to the research on initiation rites, including works by Germanophone scholars 
such as Schurtz and Frobenius or the American scholar Webster, who also surveyed 
the form and development of »secret societies:, among others.’® Further is Charles 
William Heckethorn’s (1829-1902) study on secret societies in the Middle Ages and the 
Early Modern Period.” Interestingly, he was the first (unknown to Weiser-Aall and Hö- 
fler) to argue the existence of initiation ritual in secret-mystic organisations in medie- 
val Scandinavian culture.’ Each of these scholars presents their own categorisation or 
definition of what a Geheimbund or Männerbund is. 

In Schurtz’s study, the Geheimbund is categorised solely within the Männerhaus 
(male social form) as a sub-form of Männerbund: it is the developing exclusivity of 
clubs, of their membership and the participation in their rites, that creates a Geheim- 
bund.®' Further, he sees the Geheimbund as a complex social form — it is tied to spe- 
cific initiation rites, is the seat of religious cult, and at the same time is framed by 
certain profane rituals dictated by the society in which it functions: 


But even in their forms, the Geheimbünde fall back on the simpler beginnings of male society. It 
is especially the customs of youth consecration that are adopted, further developed and appro- 
priately redesigned; moreover, the death cult appears, insofar as it is practised by the related 
men, as the starting point for intricate ceremonies and terrifying forms, and finally it is the dan- 
ces and masquerades related to the hunt and the cult of animals that provide welcome arche- 
types. All these things then merge with one another in the strangest way and, like liquids that 


77 Daxelmüller 1998, p. 562; »Häufig berufen sich G[eheimbtnde] auf eigene Normen und Wertvor- 
stellungen, die sich vom kollektiv-gesellschaftlichen Rechts- und Moralverständnis absetzen [. . .]«. 

78 Cf. Thurnwald 1926a; Thurnwald 1927, who discusses the breadth of research on these topics at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

79 Cf. Heckethorn 1897 I. 

80 Cf. Heckethorn 1897 I, pp. 78-80. 

81 Cf. Schurtz 1902, especially p. 328. As noted above, Schutz does admit that women also formed sim- 
ilar clubs and secret societies, but argues that these were of little or no importance for the social struc- 
ture of indigenous society. 
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mix, form a new entity. You can follow the individual tributaries, but it is impossible to separate 
the components in the mixture itself.? 


Moreover, the power of the Geheimbund, according to Schurtz, lies in their secretive 
nature: »Each secret society forms a smaller society within a larger one, from which it 
keeps its existence or rather its real nature secret by protecting itself from the curios- 
ity of the unbidden by means of certain measures, certain structures and symbols.«®° 
Finally, the concept of Männerbund in Schurtz’s research is ideologically charged 
through his juxtaposition of male and female society.™ Yet, although it stands in the 
title of his work, Schurtz uses the term Männerbund sparsely, preferring the terms 
Männerverbände and Geheimbund in his study. Nonetheless, he is still credited with 
popularising this term in German discourse. Mischa Meier is the first to point out that 
it is rather Weiser-Aall who popularised the term Männerbund in academic circles 
through her thesis.” Although she isn’t expletive in her definition of Männerbund ver- 
sus Geheimbund, it is clear that in her aim to argue the existence of Germanic Männer- 
bünde and their initiation rites, she is investigating »geheime Gesellschaften«.°® The 
secret nature of the Germanic Männerbünde lies for Weiser-Aall in their religious, cul- 
tic significance, which is a point she adopts from Hauer, but does not further explore. 
Höfler, on the other hand, adopts the term Geheimbund over Männerbund in KGG, 
using it much more demonstrably. He does not, however, as Meier has already pointed 
out, provide his own definition of either term.” Rather, his definitions thereof must be 
inferred from his theories. Indeed, Höfler does not differentiate between Männerbünde 
and Geheimbiinde. Instead, he uses the terms interchangeably, and he considered all of 
the Männerbünde in German-Germanic culture — both historical Männerbünde and 
modern social organisations — to be Geheimbünde. The problem with Höfler’s use of 
Männerbund and Geheimbund is that the cultic, militaristic bands described in Tacitus’s 
Germania are considered to be at the core of later social organisations; in other words, 


82 Schurtz 1902, p. 354; »Aber auch in ihren Formen greifen die Geheimbünde auf die einfacheren 
Anfänge der Mannergesellschaft zurück. Vor allem sind es die Bräuche der Knabenweihe, die man 
übernimmt, weiterbildet und zweckmässig umgestaltet; daneben erscheint der Totenkult soweit er 
von den verbundenen Männern betrieben wird, als Ausgangspunkt verwickelter Zeremonien und 
schreckhafter Formen, und endlich sind es die auf Jagd und Tierkult bezüglichen Tänze und Maskera- 
den, die willkommene Vorbilder liefern. Alle diese Dinge verschmelzen eben in der wunderlichsten 
Weise miteinander und bilden wie Flüssigkeiten, die sich mischen, eine neue Einheit. Man kann wohl 
die einzelnen Zuflüsse verfolgen, aber es ist unmöglich, in der Mischung selbst noch die Bestandteile 
zu sondern.« 

83 Schurtz 1902, p. 348; »Jeder Geheimbund bildet eine kleinere Gesellschaft innerhalb einer grösse- 
ren, vor der er sein Dasein oder doch sein eigentliches Wesen geheim hält, indem er sich durch bes- 
timmte Massregeln, durch bestimmte Formen und Zeichen vor der Neugierde Unberufener schützt.« 
84 Cf. Meier 1999, p. 326 and Lund/Mateeva 1997, pp. 208-210, see above on Schurtz. 

85 Cf. Meier 1999, p. 326. 

86 Cf. Weiser 1927, e.g., p. 25. 

87 Cf. Meier 1999, pp. 326-327. 
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they are considered. remnants of these cults. Hence, the use of both of these terms for 
this wide range of social phenomena is, for Höfler, legitimate. 

Mischa Meier, in his analysis of Höfler’s Männerbund-research, notes thatin a 
wider perspective of both religious and ethnological phenomenology, the Geheimbund 
is not exclusively tied to the male gender, that is, Meier sees Männerbünde as a »spe- 
cial form« of Geheimbiinde, »[. . .] which are only reserved for male members.«®® 
Meier resolves to adopt Hans-Peter Hasenfratz’s definition of the term, which is de- 
rived from an ethnological and religious-phenomenological perspective, according to 
which a Geheimbund is a territorial »[. . .] union of male adolescents with their own 
cult and specific social functions«, with respect to Höfler’s research.’ To what extent 
this definition (as well as the characteristics cited from Schurtz above) actually apply 
to Höfler’s concept of Geheimbund will be analysed in the following. Yet Höfler does 
provide a (at least partial) definition of Geheimbund in an entry on the same subject 
for the lexicon Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart from 1958.°° Therein, he under- 
scores that Geheimbünde are defined through their cultic character: »One may call 
such G[eheimbünde] cultic, which exhibit fundamental institutions through which the 
band feels bound to higher, numinous, daemonic or divine powers.«” Höfler argues 
here that past societies and those men’s organisations such as fraternities in modern 
society were, at their core, the same, they only underwent a »kultische Entleerung« 
(emptying of the cultic aspect), as he describes.*” In addition to evaluating Hasen- 
fratz’s definition above, it will be the objective of this chapter to unveil to what extent 
Höfler’s research in KGG reflects his later discussion of Geheimbund in this article. 

As already stated, up until this point of the present study, the absent translations 
for Männerbund and Geheimbund when referring to specifically Höfler’s research 
have been intentional. Henceforward, when referring specifically to Höfler’s research, 
the terms »sacred men’s bands: or »warrior men’s bands: (for those bands that carried 
out a militaristic function) will now be used. Männerbund has been translated in En- 
glish, as noted above, as »men’s society, »men’s union«, »men’s association: and »men’s 
fraternity«, and Geheimbund as »secret society«. All of these translations are arguably 
appropriate when one considers the breadth of social forms in German discourse de- 
scribed using these terms.” Yet Höfler’s concept is anchored in the premise that mod- 
ern men’s organisations (such as fraternities, unions etc.) are rooted in ancient 


88 Meier 2001, p. 105; »Sonderform«/»[. . .] die nur männlichen Mitgliedern vorbehalten sind.« 

89 Hasenfratz 1994, p. 51, cited after Meier 1999, pp. 326-327; »[. . .] Zusammenschluß der männlichen 
Jugend mit eigenem Kult und spezifischen sozialen Funktionen«. See also Meier 2001, where he also 
adopts Hasenfratz’s definition of Geheimbund in his discussion. 

90 Cf. Höfler 1958. 

91 Cf. Höfler 1958, p. 1262; »Kultisch wird man solche G[eheimbtinde] nennen dürfen, bei denen Insti- 
tutionen wesentlich sind, durch die der Bund sich an höhere, numinose, dämonische oder göttliche 
Mächte gebunden fühlt.« 

92 Cf. Höfler 1958, p. 1263. 

93 Cf. Völger/von Welck (eds.) 1990. 
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warrior cults — or bands. The word »band« for Bund most appropriately reflects the 
ethnological-historical understanding of the social unit of the Männerbund on which 
Höfler and Weiser-Aall lean on in their research. The meaning of the English — and 
German — word »band« or German »Bund« has its root etymology in Proto-Germanic 
*bindan or “bandiz, which is then derived from the Proto-Indo-European *bhendh-, 
to bind«.”* Höfler emphasises the importance of the binding obligation that character- 
ises the Germanic sacred men’s bands repeatedly in KGG: »The ecstatic cults of the 
Germanic religion of the dead teach us something else: the bond (re-ligio!) to the liv- 
ing dead and their leader is a sacred obligation.«” Further, he underlines that his re- 
search illuminates: »[. . .] how sacred bonds have completely encompassed, controlled 
and formed entire social groups« in Germanic culture.*° Moreover, the binding nature 
or bond between the individuals of the group occurs through the ecstatic religious 
experience of the band, which he describes as follows: »Thus this cultic heightening 
of being means [. . .Jobligation, not letting-go, but rather the building of a binding 
union with the ancestors.«°’ Again and again, Höfler underscores this aspect of the 
cultic religious experience, which he believes represents »[. . .] a life-long bond to 
higher powers [. . .]«.°° He argues that this connection formed the basis of early Ger- 
manic culture and »[. . .] giving complete attention to such ancient traces of life seems 
to me to be one of the best tasks of a Germanist.«” Höfler’s emphasis on religious 
Bindung, of being connected or banded together through ecstatic-religious experience, 
is why the describer »sacred« is used in the translation of Höfler’s concept of Geheim- 
bund: »sacred« reflects this religious Bindung emphasised in KGG, as well as the defini- 
tion he provides above in his lexicon entry. How Höfler’s later definition of the cultic 
aspect of Geheimbünde and why »sacred men’s bands« best reflects his overall concept 
thereof will be elaborated on in c. 4.5 below — here it suffices to say that the religios- 
ity of Höfler’s Geheimbund must be reflected in the term’s translation and definition. 


94 Cf. e.g., »band« (I & ID) in the Online Etymology Dictionary: 

[Last accessed on October 31°, 2022]. 
95 Höfler 1934, p. 341; »Die ekstatischen Kulte der germanischen Totenreligion lehren uns ein an- 
deres: die Bindung (re-ligio!) an die fortlebenden Toten und ihren Führer ist heilige Verpflichtung.« 
96 Höfler 1934, p. 16; »[. . .] wie sakrale Bindungen ganze soziale Gruppen völlig umspannt, be- 
herrscht und geformt haben«. 
97 Höfler 1934, p. IX; »Die kultische Daseinssteigerung bedeutet [. . .] Verpflichtung, nicht Hinsinken, 
sondern Aufbau bindender Gemeinschaft mit den Vorfahren.« 
98 Höfler 1934, pp. 291-292; »[. . .] eine lebenslängliche Bindung an höhere Mächte [. . .]«. 
99 Höfler 1934, p. 205; »[. . .] Solchen altertümlichen Lebensspuren volle Aufmerksamkeit zu schenken, 
scheint mir eine der besten Aufgaben des Germanisten.« 
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4.2 Tacitus’s Germania and »Germanic« Geheimbünde 


Having reviewed the socio-ethnological discourse on Männerbünde and Geheimbünde 
that serves as the foundation of Weiser-Aall’s and Höfler’s research, it is now possible 
to examine their concrete arguments for the existence of similar social forms in Ger- 
manic culture. Weiser-Aall first overviews the existence of Germanic warrior bands 
and practices of initiation rites in the Indo-European tradition, specifically in Greek, 
Roman and Indian culture before focusing on southern Germanic sources, that is, 
chapters in Tacitus’s Germania on the Chatti, Harii, Heruli and Taifals.'°° Therein, she ar- 
gues that the existence of such warrior bands in other Indo-European societies supports 
the premise that they also existed in early Germanic culture, seeing the Indo-Europeans 
as sharing more than just a common root language, but also social and religious organisa- 
tion.'! She then provides an in-depth analysis of the opinions of various scholars on spe- 
cific sections of Germania, including observations from Karl Müllenhoff, Rudolf Much 
and Hans Delbrück (1848-1929), relying on the German translations of the Latin text from 
Eugen Fehrle.'”? 

Weiser-Aall first examines the practices of the Chatti in c. 31 of Germania, who 
she believed were a particular class of warriors, as evidence of initiation rites.’ Ac- 
cording to Tacitus, it was customary for young Chatti men to grow their hair and 
beards long, and they were only allowed to cut their hair after killing an enemy. Taci- 
tus also reports of iron rings that the bravest warriors wore as a form of disgrace 
until they had killed an enemy.’™ Weiser-Aall combines both cult activities with ordi- 
nations for the god of war and death, Wodan, since the Chatti warriors, like other Ger- 
manic tribes in Tacitus’s text, sacrificed to the god Mercurius (Mercury), which is to 
be equated with the Germanic god Wodan (Odin).’* She compares this passage to 


100 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 28-42. Weiser-Aall (and Höfler) also argue that the Langobards, who origi- 
nated from the lower Elbe region of Northern Germany and emigrated to the Italian peninsula in the 
mid-to late sixth century and ruled this region through the seventh and for much of the eighth cen- 
tury, were carriers of a warrior cult tradition. Weiser-Aall first proposes that the cynocephali warrior 
traditions of the Langobards (their theriomorphic rituals, right to reprimand, steal) also signal the ex- 
istence of Germanic warrior bands, especially when connected to the Old Norse berserkers. Höfler 
then expands on these arguments in relation to the legends of the Wild Hunt/Furious Host, cf. Weiser 
1927, p. 49; Höfler 1934, e.g., pp. 62-63. In particular, see Höfler’s article »Cangrande von Verona und 
das Hundsymbol der Langobarden«, cf. Höfler 1940a. Also noteworthy are Höfler’s arguments that the 
Heruli were representative of Germanic warrior men’s band and the religious-ecstatic cult of Odin. In 
particular, Höfler argues that the Heruli are responsible for the creation of the runic characters and 
their development in Scandinavia, cf. Höfler 1971. 

101 Cf. Lund/Mateeva 1997, p. 210; Weiser 1927, pp. 28-30. 

102 Cf. Weiser 1927, especially p. 33 fn. 18. Fehrle’s edition (also edited and published with Richard 
Hünnerkopf) was first published in 1929. 

103 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 31-38. 

104 Cf. Germania, c. 31, see Lund (ed.) 1988, pp. 94-95. 

105 Cf. Germania c. 9; Weiser 1927, p. 35 and Much et al. (eds.) 1967, p. 191. 
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others in Germania, but also to similar customs in in the Germanic tradition, quoting 
Müllenhoffs recognition of the distribution of this custom in various texts.!® Weiser- 
Aall also uses this passage on the Chatti warriors to draw a parallel between Ger- 
manic cult acts and two folk tales reported by the Brothers Grimm.'” In »The Devil’s 
Sooty Brother« and »The Bearskins«, brave soldiers let their hair grow long or wore 
bear skins as a test or sign of bravery.’ Here, one encounters an approach character- 
istic in both Weiser-Aall’s and Höfler’s research: the comparison of sources from a 
wide temporal plane, in this case, Old Germanic custom with folk legend from centu- 
ries later. Such wide-reaching connections that assume a form of cultural continuity, 
with little focus on the temporal-spatial contextualisation of individual sources, are a 
significant aspect of their research. 

Weiser-Aall concludes that this passage on the Chatti (as well as the other exam- 
ples in Germanic tradition that she lists), represents a type of initiation ordeal.’” She 
argues that these initiation rites do not only have a social function, but are based in 
religion: »I consider Tacitus’s report on the Chatti warriors to mean that this people 
had a warlike Mannerbund with a religious basis, which took over the rites of passage 
of the young people and men and thus the training of young people to become fully 
qualified citizens.«""° Yet she admits that another possible warrior band, the Harii, 
better illuminate the religious foundation of Germanic warrior rites." Weiser-Aall 
highlights the following passage from c. 43 of Germania: 


ceterum Harii’” super vires, quibus enumeratos paulo ante populos antecedunt, truces: insitae 
feritati arte ac tempore lenocinantur; nigra scuta, tincta corpora; atras ad proelia noctes legunt 
ipsaque formidine atque umbra feralis exercitus terrorem inferunt [. . .].""° 


Weiser-Aall adopts Eugen Fehrle’s German translation of this passage, who writes: 


Übrigens sind die Harier, abgesehen von ihrer Stärke, durch die sie die kurz vorher aufgezählten 
Völker übertreffen, trotzig und suchen ihrer angeborenen Wildheit noch durch Kunst und richtig 
gewählte Zeit nachzuhelfen: schwarz sind ihre Schilde, bemalt ihre Körper, dunkle Nächte 


106 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 35. 

107 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 35. Weiser-Aall cites KHM (Kinder und Hausmärchen) 100 and 101 by the Broth- 
ers Grimm. 

108 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 35. The German titles of the tales are »Des Teufels russiger Bruder« and »Die 
Bärenhäuter«. 

109 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 36. 

110 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 38; »Ich fasse den Bericht des Tacitus über die Chattenkrieger so auf, dass di- 
eses Volk einen kriegerischen Männerbund mit religiöser Grundlage besaß, der die Jünglings-und 
Männerweihe und damit die Ausbildung der Jünglinge zu volltauglichen Staatsbürgern übernahm.« 
111 Weiser 1927, p. 38; »Die religiöse Bedeutung des Chattenbundes lag nicht so ganz offen zu Tage [. . .«. 
112 In Eugen Fehrle’s translation and in the Germania edition from Rudolf Much, alii (the original 
transcription in the manuscript) is revised to Harü. Lund’s revision is: animis. Cf. Much et al. (eds.) 
1967, p. 473; Much 1913-1915; Lund (ed.) 1988, pp. 102-103, 226-227. See also fn. 117 below. 

113 Germania c. 43, cf. Lund (ed.) 1988, p. 102. 
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wählen sie zum Kampfe und erwecken durch das unheimliche, düstere Aussehen ihres Toten- 
heeres Schrecken.!'* 


Through this description of the warrior tactics of the Harii, Weiser-Aall (and Fehrle) 
interpret the Harii in this passage as representing a death cult. Weiser-Aall considers 
this appearance of the Harii, described as painted in black, to equate to a form of 
mask or mumming ritual with a religious meaning.’ Further, the significance thereof 
is argued to be more than an »einmalige Kriegslist« (one-time war stratagem), but an 
established custom, which leads her to paint the Harii as a kind of ghost army.'”® 
Thus, based on her translation of Harii (taken from Rudolf Much), as »zum Heer oder 
Kriege gehörig« (belonging to the army or warfare), she considers the Harii, like Mül- 
lenhoff, not to represent a tribe, but to be soldiers of the Lugii; further, she argues 
that Tacitus intended to paint them as a »Geisterheer«, directly paralleling the einher- 
jar of Old Norse mythology as the Nordic army of death.” Weiser-Aall underlines 
that in this tradition: 


114 Weiser 1927, p. 39, see Lund (ed.) 1988, p. 103 who translates this passage as follows: »Ubrigens 
stellen sowohl ihr Wesen als ihre Streitkräfte, durch die sie die soeben aufgezählten Stämme überra- 
gen, eine Drohung dar. Denn sie kommen ihrer angeborenen Wildheit durch künstliche Mittel und 
durch den Zeitpunkt zu Hilfe: schwarz sind ihre Schilde, schwarzbemalt ihre Körper. Für ihre Kämpfe 
wählen sie finstere Nächte und verbreiten schon durch das Schreckensbild ihres Gespentserheeres 
Entsetzen.« (For their part, the Harii, besides the military might in which they surpass the peoples 
listed a little above, savage as they are, enhance their inborn ferocity by trickery and timing: their 
shields are black, their bodies stained, they choose dark nights for battles, and thus inspire terror 
with the shadowy horror of a ghostly army. None of their enemies can withstand that strange and so 
to speak hellish sight: for in every battle the eyes are overcome first«, English translation from Rives, 
cf. Rives (ed.) 1999, pp. 94-95). 

115 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 40. 

116 Weiser 1927, pp. 39-40. Weiser-Aall refers to Müllenhoffs comments on this passage in Müllenh- 
off 1870-1908 IV, p. 492, referring to the translation of Harii as a »Geisterheer« as a description from 
Tacitus. She comes to the same conclusion as Hünnerkopf (cf. Hünnerkopf 1926 p. 20) that the refer- 
ence to a Geisterheer is not only a »poetischer Vergleich« (poetic comparison), but rather »es wird 
auch ihm eine Tatsache zu Grunde liegen« (there must be a reason behind it). Interestingly, in the 
English commentary from Rives, this characterisation of the Hari as a religious cult is first attributed 
to Höfler (instead of Much, Weiser-Aall and Hünnerkopf). Scholars agree that this characterisation is 
likely more a reflection of battle tactics than religious, mystic cult, cf. Rives (ed.) 1999, p. 95. 

117 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 40. Weiser-Aall interprets the name Harii (written in the form Harios and [H] 
arii) based on etymological parallels between harii, Old Norse einherjar, Middle High German her 
»Heer«, and Middle High German herelinga oder harlunge, which had already been argued by Much. 
C£. Much et al. (eds.) 1967, pp. 485-486, Much 1913-1915. According to Much, Harü is related to the 
Gothic harjis »Heer« (army) and is found in several names for the god Odin/Wodan: Herjann, Herfaöir, 
Herjafööir, which mean »Herrscher« (lord). See further discussion in Lund/Mateeva 1997; Meier 1999; 
Rives 1999 (ed.), p. 95. 
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[. . .] a certain conviction prevailed, to be that, what one imagined, namely an army of ghosts. 
Hence, there must be a kind of obligation or betrothal, both to each other and to the powers of 
the spirit world [. . .].78 


This interpretation is directly adopted by Höfler in his comparison of the Harii to the 
Furious Host legends and einherjar myth (see further below)."” 

Hence, using the ethnological and religious-historical analyses presented in the 
previous section of her thesis, and taking Tacitus’s text at face-value as an ethnograph- 
ical text, Weiser-Aall concludes: »Tacitus thus reports for the first century after Christ 
of warrior bands with a religious foundation, which at the same time form the core 
troops of the army and are responsible for the education of the male youth.«’”° Yet 
Weiser-Aall’s arguments for the existence of Männerbünde in ancient Germanic source 
material is, as she states herself »[. . .] on the whole quite sparse«, with a focus on the 
Chatti and Harii.'”' 

In comparison, Höfler’s discussions of the Germania chapters are guided by his 
argument on the significance of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends as evidence 
of Germanic sacred men’s bands. Whereas Weiser-Aall only mentions the possibility 
of the connection between these medieval folk legends and the tribes of Germania 
and does not explore it further,” Höfler uses the Germania chapters as supporting 
evidence of the existence of warrior bands and their sacred, religious fundament and 
ties them to medieval legends and folk traditions that he believes preserve this tradi- 
tion in the memory of the Germanic tradition.’ This is the starting point of his analy- 
sis and is reiterated frequently.'”* 

Höfler also sees the Harii as a literal ghost army, »[. . .] we find the ghostly war- 
rior bands as representatives, as the personifiers of the band of death among so many 
so-called indigenous peoples that we cannot doubt that the Germanic cults of this 


118 Weiser 1927, p. 40; »[. . .] eine gewisse Überzeugung geherrscht haben, das zu sein, was man vor- 
stellte, nämlich ein Geisterheer. Es muss also eine Art Verpflichtung oder Verlöbnis zu Grunde liegen, 
unter einander sowohl, wie gegenüber den Mächten der Geisterwelt [. . .]«. 

119 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 45, 67, 166-167, 226, 247. 

120 Weiser 1927, pp. 42-43; »Tacitus berichtet also für das erste Jahrhundert nach Christus von Krie- 
gerbünden mit religiöser Grundlage, die zugleich die Kerntruppe des Heeres bilden und die Erziehung 
der männlichen Jugend in der Hand haben.« 

121 Weiser 1927, p. 31; »[. . .] im ganzen recht dürftig«. However, she still argues for the existence of 
similar age classifications and Männerbünde in the Germanic tribes in parallel to ethnological re- 
search, cf. pp. 31-43. Rudolf Much references both Weiser-Aall and Höfler’s arguments on Männer- 
bünde in his Germania commentary, cf. Much et al. 1967, p. 431 and pp. 485-486. 

122 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 49-50. Here Weiser-Aall cites Hünnerkopf's interpretation of the Wild Hunt 
legends. 

123 Höfler also uses Fehrle’s Germania translation in KGG, cf. Höfler 1934, p. 4 fn. 4. 

124 Cf. Höfler 1934, e.g., p. 4, 45. 
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kind also stem from ancient ancestors.« Höfler, like Weiser-Aall, argues that the 
rites of the Harii »durchaus sakral war« (were completely sacred),'° referencing the 
observations of Jacob Grimm, Richard Hünnerkopf and Ernst Boehlich on this chapter 
of Germania in connection to the medieval legends of the Wild Hunt and Furious 
Host.’”’ Höfler notes that both Boehlich and Hünnerkopf considered the Harii to be a 
form of cultic ghost army, yet an exceptional occurrence thereof in Germanic culture; 
he, on the other hand regards »[. . .] this representation, — or, to put it more pre- 
cisely: the ecstatic realisation of the living with demons of death — as something 
completely typical, ancient and incalculably significant for the whole of Germanic my- 
thology.«'”° He adopts Weiser-Aall’s conclusions noting: »She has proven that such a 
mimic embodiment is not an exception, but rather a widespread cult act. We can con- 
nect the nocturnal apparition of the Harii with folk customs and forms of organisation 
that have survived up until our time.«'” Hence, Höfler uses this interpretation of the 
Harii as »Totengestalten« (figures of death), tied to the ritual of painting (or masking) 
themselves in black as the basis for his connection of the early Germanic tribes to 
later folk drama, especially the comic harlequins and the Charivaris, »the Haberfeld- 
treiber of our era«.'”° Höfler further discusses such parallels in the unpublished sec- 
tions of KGG (see c. 4.6). 

Moreover, Höfler expands upon the arguments already made by Much and Weiser- 
Aall that the Harii, in their characterisation as a ghost army and in the etymological 
similarity of their names, are directly related to the mythological einherjar of Old Norse 
literature." Even though the Harii represent only one tribe, Höfler argues that they are 
representative of cult ritual practised throughout Germanic tradition, arguing: 


It only applies — and this seems to me to be a methodologically significant imperative — not to 
be misled by such ties of location [. . .]. Here [. . .] is one of the cases where a widespread and 


125 Höfler 1934, p. 166; »[. . .] die geisterhaften Kriegerbünde als Darsteller, als Verkörperer der To- 
tenschar treffen wir bei so vielen sogenannten Naturvölkern an, daß wir nicht daran zweifeln kön- 
nen, daß auch die germanischen Kulte solcher Art von uralten Ahnen stammen.« Höfler refers to 
Much’s entry on the Harii with reference to the Hari as a ghost army, cf. Much 1913-1915, p. 450. 

126 Höfler 1934, p. 4 fn. 6; »durchaus sakral war«. See also discussion on pp. 3-4. 

127 Cf. Boehlich 1929, especially p. 68; Hünnerkopf 1926, pp. 20-23; Grimm 2014, p. 700, originally pub- 
lished in 1875-1878. 

128 Höfler 1934, p. 4 fn. 6; »[. . .] ich gerade diese Darstellung, — oder genauer ausgedrückt: die eksta- 
tische Verselbigung Lebendiger mit Totendämonen — als etwas durchaus Typisches, Uraltes und für 
die ganze germanische Mythologie unabsehbar Wichtiges betrachte.« 

129 Höfler 1934, p. 4; »Sie hat bewiesen, daß eine solche mimische Verkörperung nicht eine Aus- 
nahme ist, sondern vielmehr ein weit verbreiteter kultischer Akt. Wir können den nächtlichen Spuk 
der Hari in Verbindung bringen mit Volksbräuchen und Organisationsformen, die bis in unsere Zeit 
hinein lebendig geblieben sind.« 

130 Höfler 1934, p. 45; »[. . .] die Haberfeldtreiber unserer Zeit [. . .]«. See further discussion on the 
harlequins and Haberfeldtreiben in c. 4.6 below. 

131 Cf. c. 4.4.1. 
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thoroughly general designation of an individual group [. . .] was raised to a proper name without 
having to lose its general meaning for the other groups.” 


In this respect, Höfler also refers to a further example of a possible death army, the 
Germanic legend of the Hjadningavig (the legend of Hedinn and Högni), »[. . .] a fight 
of ghostly warriors who kill each other in order to be awakened continually to a new 
fight by the Valkyrie Hildr.«’** Hence, Höfler (based on the works of Much, Weiser- 
Aall and others) connects the Harii to the Wild Army, the Old Norse einherjar, the har- 
lequin and other mythological, legendary and ritualistic motifs in a holistic research 
approach. As a result of the etymological similarity of the names of these legends, 
mythical figures or groups, and distinctive descriptive parallels, an unbroken cultural 
phenomenon is constructed. In addition, Höfler directly adopts Weiser-Aall’s argu- 
ment that the rites of the Chatti warriors are evidence of initiation customs for such 
men’s bands, and are of a religious nature.'** Overall, he sees the passages of Germa- 
nia as the first textual sources of daemonic warriorhood, in particular of the anthro- 
pomorphic form, which he argues continued to exist in a shared cultural memory 
through medieval and early modern folk tradition.” He writes: 


The demon warriorhood, which we find so vividly depicted in Tacitus, and which still plays a 
very important role in Nordic literature, is originally neither a magical-playful nor brooding- 
philosophical fantasy that was evidently suited to bear the strongest heroic and mythological ten- 
sions, and for which the old solemn heroic poetry cannot have remained insignificant.'”® 


132 Höfler 1934, p. 166; »Es gilt nur — und dies scheint mir ein methodologisch sehr wichtiges 
Gebot — sich durch derlei örtliche Bindungen nicht irreführen zu lassen [. . .]. Hier liegt [. . .] einer 
der Fälle vor, wo eine weit verbreitete und durchaus allgemeine Bezeichnung von einer Einzelgruppe 
[. . .] zum Eigennamen erhoben wurde, ohne deshalb bei den anderen ihre Allgemeinbedeutung ver- 
lieren zu müssen.« 

133 Höfler 1934, p. 167, cf. pp. 167-172 especially 168-169 fn. 7; »[. . .] einem Kampf gespenstischer 
Krieger, die sich gegenseitig töten, um von der walkürischen Hild stets zu erneutem Streit geweckt zu 
werden.« 

134 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 198-199. 

135 Höfler argues that there were two main types of Germanic warrior bands, those that were an- 
thropomorphic, i.e., they painted themselves black (such as the Hari), and those that disguised them- 
selves as animals (theriomorphic), i.e., the berserkers, see further Höfler 1934, p. 67 as well as c. 4.4.1. 
It should also be noted that Höfler cites c. 38 of Tacitus’s Germania in reference to the Hain of the 
Semnonen (grove of the Semnonen), which is compared to the motif of the Fesselhain (fetter grove) in 
the Poetic Edda, a correlation first recognised by Much and Müllenhoff. Höfler elaborates on this par- 
allel years later in the article »Das Opfer im Semnonenhain und die Edda«, cf. Höfler 1934, p. 267 fn. 
364; Höfler 1952b. 

136 Höfler 1934, p. 211; »Das Dämonenkriegertum, das wir bei Tacitus so anschaulich geschildert fin- 
den, und das noch in der nordischen Literatur eine sehr wesentliche Rolle spielt, ist ursprünglich 
weder eine märchenhaft-spielerische noch eine grüblerisch-philosophische Phantasievorstellung, die 
offenbar geeignet war, stärkste heroische und mythologische Spannungen zu tragen, und für die alte 
pathetische Heldendichtung nicht ohne Bedeutung geblieben sein kann.« 
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Weiser-Aall and Höfler’s interpretations of Tacitus’s descriptions of the Chatti and 
Harii have been highly criticised by scholars, both contemporary and modern. First, 
this interpretation has been criticised based on an alternative transcription of chapter 
43 of Germania. Allan A. Lund and Anna S. Mateeva claim that the word alii in the 
original Latin text has been incorrectly transcribed as (H)arii.’*’ In Lund’s translation, 
alii has instead been transcribed as the ablative form animis. According to Lund’s in- 
terpretation, the entire passage in chapter 43 that should refer to the Harii would 
then describe the Nahanarvali (another tribe of the Lugii), who are mentioned at the 
end of the passage.” Yet the most significant point of criticism against Höfler and 
Weiser-Aall is the characterisation of the Harii as a religious warrior band and the 
connection thereof to similar motifs in medieval mythology or legends.’ Lund and 
Mateeva consider Tacitus’s description of the Harii (or Nahanarvali) as a ghost army 
to be purely figurative and not declarative of any standing rituals or traditions within 
that tribe. Since they attack their opponents during the night, state Lund and Mateeva, 
they are characterised as dark spirits.’*° Thus, the Harii’s description as a ghost army 
is not given any significant meaning, but rather seen as a practical war stratagem 
dressed in a figurative description, in comparison to Weiser-Aall, Höfler and Much, 
who believe that the ghost army refers to the religious transformation of the cult 
members into the spirits of the dead.'*' Further, Lund and Mateeva point out that Hö- 
fler and co. rely heavily on Germania as a first-hand ethnographic text. As has been 
discussed above (c. 2.3), Germania cannot be used as a primary ethnological text on 
the history and culture of the Germanic peoples without recognition of its context in 
classical ethnography and Roman culture." 

Despite these critical observations, Weiser-Aall’s and Höfler’s interpretation of 
the Harii and Chatti warriors as evidence of Germanic Männerbünde still found reso- 
nance with contemporary (and modern) scholars. For example, Mischa Meier, even 
though critical of the parallels made to literary and folkloric material from the Middle 
Ages and Early Modern Period, does support the interpretation of these passages as 
reflective of forms of ritual initiation rites and customs and perhaps of forms of war- 
rior cult bands." Further, the historian of religions Hans-Peter Hasenfratz also 


137 Cf. Lund/Mateeva 1997, p. 215 fn. 30; Lund (ed.) 1988, pp. 226-227. Much and Rives uphold the con- 
jecture (H)arii, cf. Much et al. (eds.) 1967, p. 482; Rives (ed.) 1999, pp. 94-95. See also Meier 1999, 
pp. 330-331 on Lund/Mateeva’s arguments. 

138 Cf. Lund (ed.) 1988, pp. 226-227. 

139 Cf. von der Leyen 1935; Ranke 1971c; Lund/Mateeva 1997; Meier 1999, in particular pp. 324-326 to 
give only a few examples. See also Grabenweger 2016, pp. 183-230 on Lily Weiser-Aall’s research in 
the field of German philology, here especially pp. 213-215 on her interpretations of the Harii/Chatti in 
Germania. 

140 Cf. Lund/Mateeva 1997, pp. 214-216. 

141 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 3-4; Much et al. (eds.) 1967, p. 485; Weiser 1927, pp. 39-40. 

142 Cf. Lund/Mateeva 1997, p. 211. 

143 Cf. Meier 1999, pp. 324-325. 
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agrees with the notion that such men’s bands existed across Indo-European cul- 
tures.'“* Hasenfratz’s analysis of Indo-European Männerbünde, which begins with an 
overview of the earliest attestations of Männerbünde from Iran, adopts Weiser-Aall 
and Höfler’s arguments on the existence of similar bands in the Germanic tradition.’ 
As Heizmann and Scheibelreiter have noted as well, no one has yet systematically 
proved or disproved the existence of Germanic Männerbünde based on classical sour- 
ces, although several have adopted Höfler and Weiser-Aall’s interpretations of the 
Germania texts within critical examination.'?° As Hasenfratz, Meier and others have 
shown, belief in the existence of warrior bands in the Germanic and wider Indo- 
European traditions did not end with the National Socialist era, but has continued to 
be part of academic discourse (see further c. 4.8). 


4.3 Myth and Ritual: The Wild Hunt and Furious Host Legends 
and Otto Höfler’s »>Germanic« Sacred Men’s Bands 


The main focus of the first volume of KGG is not the existence of warrior bands in early 
Germanic culture; Otto Höfler believes this theory to be proven already through Lily 
Weiser-Aall’s research. Instead, Höfler’s book argues the correlation of medieval legends 
of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host, as well as other literary and folkloristic evidence, to 
these early forms of Geheimbiinde, which he believes builds a continuity of tradition 
from Antiquity to the Middle Ages and Early Modern Period. Hence, there are two main 
objectives guiding Höfler’s study: first, to argue that many legends and myths throughout 
the early to late Middle Ages are not the product of pure fantastical hallucination or liter- 
ary imagination, but are rather rooted in early cult ritual and, second, to illuminate how 
certain folk customs and social organisations of the Early Modern Period represent rem- 
nants of such ritual experiences.’”’ At the centre of Höfler’s work is the concept of a con- 
tinuity of Germanic tradition, manifested in various social and cultural phenomena and 
a religious-historical interpretation of a variety of source material. 

The close relationship between myth, cult and folk tradition is — as with several of 
Höfler’s theses — not novel, but is an argument adopted from Weiser-Aall, who herself 
builds on the studies of previous scholars. It is Weiser-Aall, however, who first applies 
this perspective to Germanic culture, specifically Old Norse literature, mythology and 
German-Scandinavian folk tradition and, of course, to the subject of Germanic Männer- 
bünde. She writes in the foreword to her thesis: »One usually considers the motifs of old 


144 Cf. Hasenfratz 1982a, p. 148. 

145 Cf. Hasenfratz 1982a, p. 149, pp. 153-155. 

146 Cf. Heizmann 2002a, pp. 129-131; Scheibelreiter 1998. 

147 This latter point is technically the subject of the second, unpublished section of KGG, but as will 
be shown below (cf. c. 4.6), many of Höfler’s arguments therein are already introduced in the first 
volume. 
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narrative as motifs of the imagination [. . .] I now believe that all of them are largely 
based on actual, and indeed religious life.«’*® This religious-historical perspective stems 
from Jakob Wilhelm Hauer (with respect to the significance of the religious experience), 
and in part from the Swedish philologist Carl Wilhelm von Sydow (1878-1952). Von 
Sydow argued that folk legends, as carriers of oral tradition, are at their root bearers of 
pre-Christian ritual. In his essay on the folk legend as a common characteristic of Indo- 
European cultures, he writes: 


In fact, precisely because of its characteristic of complete conscious poetry and its strongly fan- 
tastical focus, the folktale has been able to better preserve ancient primitive ideas and customs 
than any other type of poetry. Even after such ideas have completely disappeared from living 
folk belief, the folktale has been able to preserve them unchanged, since it may deviate from the 
known reality, and the motifs of faith have therefore been able to remain unchanged as poetical 
motifs.” 


Another forerunner in the connection of cult ritual with European folk culture is Arthur 
Haberlandt.” He draws parallels between the development of age classes and the for- 
mation of initiation rites of »geschlossene Jungmannschaften« (exclusive youth associa- 
tions) and »Burschenschaften« (fraternities) in past societies similar to Heinrich Schurtz, 
and further compares such socio-ethnological phenomena to folk traditions of the Middle 
Ages and Early Modern Period such as masked rituals and dancing.’ In particular, Hab- 
erlandt focuses on evidence of Greek and Roman initiation rites and Männerbünde in 
relation to later European folk customs; for example, he argues that the core form of the 
medieval Shrovetide plays originate from Antiquity: 


It is doubtless that many of the mask customs and games that we encounter during the carnival 
season (which is pretty much equivalent to the Roman New Year celebrations) migrated over the 
Alps from Roman Antiquity. The question presents itself, however, whether all of this was only a 


148 Weiser 1927, p. 11; »Man bezeichnet die Motive des alten Erzählstoffes gewöhnlich als Motive der 
Phantasie. [. . .] Ich glaube nun, daß ihnen allen zum großen Teil wirkliches und zwar religiöses 
Leben zu Grunde liegt.« According to Weiser-Aall, this observation was already alluded to in an ear- 
lier article in which she argues that Jakob Wilhelm Hauer’s research on the ecstatic-religious experi- 
ence at the core of cult cemented this concept for her, cf. Weiser 1926, pp. 16-18, Weiser 1927, p. 11. 

149 Von Sydow 1926a, p. 15; »I själva verket har undersagen just pä grund av sin egenskap av fullt 
medveten diktning och sin starkt fantastiska inriktning bättre kunnat bevara urgamla primitive före- 
ställningar och sedvänjor än nägon annan diktart. Även sedan sädana föreställningar fullständigt för- 
svunnit ur den levande folktron, har sagan nämligen kunnat bevara dem oförändrade, emden den fär 
avvika fran den kända verkligheten och trosmotiven därför i oförändrad form kunnat kvarstå såsom 
diktmotiv.« See also p. 1 where von Sydow underlines the importance of oral tradition in literature 
and folktales in general. Further, see Weiser 1927, p. 11, where she quotes this passage of von Sydow’s 
essay. Weiser-Aall published a German translation of part of this essay in 1926, cf. von Sydow 1926a. 
150 Cf. Haberlandt 1926. Weiser refers to Haberlandt’s research in a footnote, cf. Weiser 1927, p. 11 fn. 3. 
151 Cf. Haberlandt 1926, pp. 608-647, here pp. 610-611 in particular. 
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result of the civilisational achievement of the Roman Empire, or whether there are not also older 
emanations of the Mediterranean culture present and, finally, ancient similarities.” 


Although Weiser-Aall and Haberlandt’s objectives are similar, Haberlandt does not 
focus on early Germanic culture or provide further examination of the possible reli- 
gious significance of the folk customs listed in his study." The premise of his investi- 
gation — the connection of ancient cult with folk tradition in general — would seem 
to provide source material for Höfler’s arguments; however, Höfler only cites Haber- 
landt once in KGG with respect to initiation customs of haymakers in nineteenth cen- 
tury Poland.’ 

At about the same time Weiser-Aall’s study was published, as Höfler notes, the 
ethnologist Karl Meuli similarly argued the possible connection between folk legends 
and folk traditions to ancient ritual. Specifically, Meuli discusses cult ritual as the 
origin of the Bettelumzüge and Heischegänge, processions in the Swiss Alps in which 
primarily youth go door to door demanding gifts or food: 


The Heischegänge around Christmas and New Year’s or on Shrovetide undoubtedly provide a 
glimpse of higher and more primitive antiquity, above all in the fact that not one person, but the 
whole community is condemned to repentance. To what extent these Bettlumztige are echoes of 
sacrificial ceremonies from the most ancient times is a difficult question that can hardly be an- 
swered with certainty. Yet the consideration of primitive analogies will perhaps lead us further 
here as well.'°° 


Meuli then compares Geheimbünde in Africa and Polynesia and their use of masks 
during cult rites to this folk ritual. Further, as Weiser-Aall, he considers the Chatti 


152 Haberlandt 1926, p. 627; »Zweifellos ist viel von den Maskengebrauchen und Spielen, die wir in 
der Faschingszeit (den römischen Neujahrsfeiern ziemlich gleichkommend) antreffen, aus dem römi- 
schen Altertum über die Alpen gewandert. Es fragt sich jedoch sehr, ob dies alles nur ein Ergebnis der 
zivilisatorischen Leistung des römischen Imperiums war, oder ob hier nicht auch ältere Ausstrahlun- 
gen des mittelländischen Kulturkreises und endlich auch uralte Gemeinsamkeiten vorliegen.« 

153 Weiser-Aall also remarks on this fact, cf. Weiser 1927, p. 11 fn. 3. 

154 Cf. Haberlandt 1926, pp. 614-615; Höfler 1934, pp. 59-60 fn. 218. 

155 Höfler 1934, p. 5; Meuli 1927. It should also be noted that Karl Meisen similarly argued for a strong 
connection between folk belief, folk custom and religious cult in his study Nikolauskult und Nikolaus- 
brauch im Abendlande (1931); however, the focus of his study lies in the influence of Christian religious 
cult, cf. Meisen 1981 and Höfler 1934, pp. 80-81. 

156 Meuli 1927, p. 23; »Die Heischegänge um Weihnacht und Neujahr oder die an Fastnacht bieten 
zweifellos den Anblick höheren und ursprünglicheren Altertums, vor allem darin, dass nicht einer, son- 
dern die ganze Gemeinde zur Busse verhalten wird. Wieweit nun aber diese Bettelumzüge Nachklänge 
von Opferfesten ältester Vorzeit sind, das ist eine schwierige, mit Sicherheit kaum zu beantwortende 
Frage. Doch wird uns die Betrachtung primitiver Analogien vielleicht auch hier weiter führen.« 
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tribes and their initiation rites to be evidence of similar customs in Germanic cul- 
ture.'?” Meuli is aware of the methodological problems this theory propagates, yet 
nonetheless argues its validity: 


A method which, as has been suggested here, combines material from all eras and all countries, 
undoubtedly has its great dangers; in the case of subject of this kind, however, one will hardly be 
able to attain a result, namely a really sound explanation, in any other way.’** 


Karl Meuli would carry on this argument on the connectedness of religious cult and 
folk tradition in his lexicon entry on masks and mummery from 1932/1933." Höfler 
comments only briefly on this article in the first volume of KGG, but takes up Meuli’s 
observations in VVM."°° 

Further, as already noted in c. 3.5, the idea that ancient cult ritual lies at the root 
of medieval myth, legend and even folk tradition is a concept that dominated the re- 
search of the »Vienna Ritualists« and is connected to the »myth and ritual theory: of 
the »Cambridge School«. The focus of many of the scholars of the »myth and ritual the- 
ory« lies in the significance of fertility cults and rituals for the development of myth 
and legends, and is heavily weighted on the influence of Antique ritual for later Euro- 
pean culture. Höfler’s reference to at least J. G. Frazer’s The Golden Bough throughout 
his research reflects the influence of this school and its ideas, even if the exact rela- 
tionship between the discourses of these schools is yet to be analysed in detail.’ 

Yet before delving into Höfler’s arguments on the connection between myth, rit- 
ual and folk tradition and, specifically, the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends in 
connection to his concept of Germanic sacred men’s bands, it is first necessary to in- 
troduce this not so unimportant source material. The medieval legends of the Wild 
Army (or Furious Host) and Wild Hunt are found throughout Europe; they are known 
as the Wildes Heer or Wilde Jagd in German-speaking countries, oskoreia in Norway, 
odens jakt in Sweden, chasse sauvage, Mesnie Hellequin, chasse fantastique in France 
and even in Canada as la chasse galerie, in which the hunters canoe).’™ These legends 


157 Meuli 1927, p. 25. Meuli cites Richard Thurnwald and Heinrich Schurtz in his research on early 
initiation rites and Männerbünde, see especially p. 24. See also Hünnerkopf 1926, p. 27, who makes a 
similar suggestion that folk tradition in the Alps originates in early Germanic cult. 

158 Meuli 1927, p. 38; »Eine Methode, die, wie hier wenigstens angedeutet wurde, ihre Belege aus 
allen Zeiten und aus allen Landern heranschleppt, hat ohne Zweifel ihre grossen Gefahren; bei einem 
Gegenstande dieser Art wird man indessen anderswie zu einem Ziel, nämlich zu einer wirklich stich- 
haltigen Erklärung, kaum gelangen können.« 

159 Cf. Meuli 1932/1933. 

160 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 357 fn. 39; Höfler 1973, pp. 128-129, 213. 

161 Cf. e.g., Höfler 1934, p. 13 fn. 26 and p. 142 fn. 565, 566. 

162 For research on the Wild Hunt and Wild Army legends, cf. Berger 2007; Eike 1980; Flasdieck 1937; 
Simek 2006, »Wildes Heer«, p. 491; de Vries 1970 I, pp. 449-456; de Vries 1962. See especially Claude 
Lecouteux’s study on the tradition of these legends, cf. Lecouteux 2011. Höfler also wrote an essay on 
the topic shortly after publishing KGG I, reiterating many of the points in KGG I, cf. Höfler 1936a. 
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describe wild hunters or riders who pass through villages during the twelve nights 
between Christmas and Epiphany or during the carnival season. One explanation of- 
fered by folklorists and historians of religion for these legends is that they are nature- 
mythological interpretations.'® According to this theory, the wild warriors or hunters 
on horseback are poetical personifications of the howling winter storms, although a 
combination of explanations and combinations of influences have been presented." 

There are a multitude of manifestations of these legends spread out in the Scandi- 
navian, English, French and German traditions. Among them are accounts of a wild 
or diabolical hunter or hunters, of armies of the dead or ghostly armies, each differ- 
ing in their description. The legends of the wild hunters (Wild Hunt) can often be dif- 
ferentiated from those of the wild armies (Furious Host or Wild Army), as the hunters 
are almost always led by a guide or leader. Often, there are a mixture of several mo- 
tifs in each legend. A complete overview of all the variations of this folk legend over- 
reaches the confines of this study, but a few examples will be mentioned here as they 
represent some of the oldest attestations of the legends. First is the earliest account of 
the Wild Hunt from Orderic Vitalis (1075-1140) in his Ecclesiastical History, written in 
St Evroult Abbey in Lisieux. This describes a priest who witnesses the arrival of wild 
hunters, called »the retinue of Herlequin«.’® Another early account is from De nugis 
curialium (The Courtiers’ Trifles) written by the Welsh scribe Walther Map between 
1180-1186 C.E. Map writes about King Herla of the British, whose army is transformed 
into an army of the dead or hunters of the dead, referred to as the Herlethingus (Her- 
la’s fighters). The following is the description of the army that appeared in Wales 
from Map’s text: 


The nocturnal companies and squadrons too, which were called Herlethingus, were sufficiently 
well-known appearances in England down to the time of King Henry II, our present lord. They 
were troops engaged in endless wandering, in an aimless round, keeping an awestruck silence, 
and in them, many people were seen alive who were known to have died. This household of Her- 
lethingus was last seen in the march of Wales and Hereford in the first year of the reign of 
Henry II, about noonday. They travelled as we do, with carts and sumpter horses, packsaddles 
and panniers, hawks and hounds, and a concourse of men and women. Those who saw them 


163 Höfler strongly argues against this explanation, cf. Höfler 1934, p. 3. 

164 As Friedrich Ranke notes in his review of KGG I, the nature-mythological theory had already 
been superseded by other explanations (i.e., literary imagination, psychological hallucination among 
others) before the publication of Höfler’s study. Ranke does not refute the possibility of nature- 
mythological roots in the creation of these legends, but rather sees a combination of influences. Cf. 
Ranke 1971c. For further discussion of Ranke’s arguments against Höfler, cf. c. 4.5 below. See fn. 162 
above for further literature. 

165 Orderic Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastica (Chibnall (ed.) 1973). For detailed discussion of this text, cf. 
Lecouteux 2011, p. 105. 

166 The etymology and meaning of Herlethingus has been highly debated, and Höfler continuously 
discusses this term in his research, cf. c. 4.7 below for further discussion on the etymology of this term 
and its possible connection to the Harlungen, Harlequin and Harii. 
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first raised the whole country against them with horns and shouts, and as is the wont of that 
most alert race, a large force came equipped with every weapon and, because they were unable 
to wring a word from them by addressing them, made ready to extort an answer with their 
arms. They, however, rose up into the air and vanished on a sudden.'®” 


King Herla and his army of the dead are only one example of an attestation in a medi- 
eval text, other notable examples include a novel by Reinfried von Braunschweig 
written at the end of the thirteenth century and the Zimmerische Chronik, written in 
the sixteenth century by Froben Christoph von Zimmer, detailing similar sightings of 
ghostly armies.!°® 

In Norway, the Wild Hunt is called the Oskoreia. Often, these hooded men or 
ghosts are seen during the Winter Nights or during the twelve days after St Lucia day 
(the 13 of December). Other Scandinavian names for the Wild Hunt include lussi- 
ferdi, julereia, trettenreia and fossareia, reflecting the temporal fixation of this legend 
around yule and Lucia festivities. From the Middle Ages up until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Scandinavian folk tales detail wandering armies of the dead who seek food and 
drink during the night, thus connecting these legends to fertility rites. Horses, but also 
food, are often stolen from the communities they visit.'°° In the Nordic tradition there 
is also the figure Gudrun Ponytail (Guro Rysserova), who is similar to the figure Frau 
Percht in southern Germany and is the leader of the Oskoreia. Guro is often associated 
with Gudrun Gjukedotter, a heroine from The Song of the Nibelungs. In Sturlunga 
saga, Gudrun Gjukedotter is also called the leader of the dead, who comes from Nas- 
trond (the coast of corpses).'”° Compared to the English and German sources, the ma- 
jority of the attestations of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host in the Scandinavian 
tradition stem from later ballads and folk legends and are often connected to fertility 
and death rituals. The Scandinavian evidence was also written down later than the 
English and German material; thus, it is plausible that these folk legends were influ- 
enced by these earlier sources. 

The legends of the Wild Hunt or Furious Host are diverse and point to multiple 
traditions. They can be studied solely as fantastical literature or as folk legends. How- 
ever, as Claude Lecouteux has argued, the phenomenon of a dead host, characterised 
as hunters or an army during the winter solstice, is an old motif that could have its 
roots in Indo-European myth and ritual. Thus, Lecouteux does not refute, but care- 
fully acknowledges the plausibility of Höfler’s arguments." When taking into account 


167 Walter Map, De nugis curialium, IV, p. 13 (James (ed.) 1914). English translation cited after Lecou- 
teux 2011, pp. 92-93. 

168 Cf. Lecouteux 2011, pp. 160-163 & 157 & 230 who provides an analysis of these sources. 

169 Cf. Lecouteux 2011, pp. 186-192. Christine Eike writes her own study on the oskoreia that directly 
adopts Höfler’s arguments on the Wild Hunt in KGG I, also in relation to Odin as a god of ecstasy, cf. 
Eike 1980. 

170 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 60-62 & 177-178 fn. 38; Lecouteux 2011, pp. 190-192. 

171 Cf. Lecouteux 2011, especially pp. 229-235. 
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folk customs such as the Perchtenlauf (Percht processions) in the Alpine regions of Eu- 
rope that are argued to reflect such legends and myths from the Middle Ages, the 
question can be posed whether rituals first existed that had inspired such legends, or 
whether later folk customs arose solely from myth. This problem is at the heart of the 
research of the myth and ritual theorists, and it is Höfler who is a strong adherent of 
the former position. 

As has already been emphasised, the legends of the Wild Hunt or Furious Host 
are at the centre of Höfler’s study. Thus, the first section of KGG is appropriately ti- 
tled: »Das germanische Totenheer. Mythos und Kult« (The Germanic Death Army. 
Myth and Cult) and the main chapter of the text: »Die Sagen vom wilden Heer als Spie- 
gelungen ekstatischer Geheimkulte« (The Legends of the Wild Army as Reflections of 
Ecstatic Sacred Cult). Höfler executes an analysis of the origins of these medieval 
legends in ancient ritual, which serve as a form of bridge in his methodology to argue 
for the remnants of sacred men’s bands in Germanic culture and to cement further the 
idea presented already by other scholars that myth and ritual as well as folk custom are 
tightly connected. Folk customs such as the Perchtenlauf and Haberfeldtreiben are used 
to cement this idea and provide further evidence that folk customs are reflective of 
early ritual in the modern day.’” Thus, Höfler interprets the legends as narrative precip- 
itations of actual cult acts and not as nature-mythological narratives. As Höfler writes 
himself, his arguments should prove that »the legends of the Wild Army are not exclu- 
sively nature mythology, but to a great extent reflections of ancient cults of mysterious 
bands.” 

As already noted in c. 4.2 above, Jacob Grimm was the first to compare the passage 
on the Harii in Tacitus’s Germania to the medieval Wild Hunt legends.'’* Richard Hün- 
nerkopf also underlines the similarities between the Harii as a ghost army and these 
medieval legends, but concludes that the appearance of the Harii is a singular occur- 
rence and not representative of ritual tradition." Hünnerkopf argues that ancient 
Germanic people did not believe in a »Seelenleben« (spiritual life), thus the Wild Army 
legends represent real people instead of apparitions.’”° He also correlates the Wild 
Army to the figure of Wodan as god of a death cult,” but warns: »Hence the folk 
legends in their current form cannot show us a picture of the perspective of the eldest 


172 Cf. c. 4.6 below for discussion of the Perchtenlauf and Haberfeldtreiben. 

173 Höfler 1934, p. 5; »Die Sagen vom Wilden Heer sind nicht ausschließlich Naturmythologie, son- 
dern zu einem sehr wesentlichen Teil Spiegelungen von altertümlichen Kulten geheimnisvoller 
Bünde.« 

174 Cf. Grimm 2014, p. 700, originally published in 1875-1878. 

175 Cf. Hünnerkopf 1926, pp. 20-23. Hünnerkopf also argues a parallel between the Wild Army and 
Furious Host legends and revenants in Old Norse literature. 

176 Cf. Hünnerkopf 1926, pp. 20-23. 

177 Cf. Hünnerkopf 1926, p. 22. 
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times, because over the centuries they have taken up the most varied of compo- 
nents.«!”® Furthermore, Höfler notes that the origin of several of the motifs of these 
legends was already postulated by Felix Liebrecht in 1856.'” 

Thus, the connection of these legends to the Germanic tribes and to cult ritual in 
general is not novel, yet it is Weiser-Aall who first makes this connection with respect 
to the existence of Germanic Männerbünde.'° Further, she extends these comparisons 
to the Perchten processions in the Alpine regions of Europe as imitations of the legends 
of the Wild Army. However, in comparison to Höfler, Weiser-Aall cements these rituals 
and legends in fertility cult: »The Perchten and other clamorous processions represent 
the wild hunt, the army of the dead, which, like the Perchten, promote the fertility of 
the next year.«’*" She argues that the legends are based on two forms of actual experi- 
ence and »[. . .] have been kept alive through them for so long.«'® The first experience 
is the winter storms, »[. . .] which repeatedly give the impression of a frenzied, clamor- 
ous host through their howling and thus are always thought of as being caused by 
such a troop.«'®° The second is cult dance, »[. . .] which are performed by a wildly rag- 
ing, disguised band of young men, the Perchten, the Klöpsern etc. Both flow together 
in the consciousness and in the narrative for the believer.«'** Höfler, on the other 
hand, will discredit the former base experience and focus solely on the second experi- 
ence Weiser-Aall introduces into the discourse on the Wild Hunt.'?° 

The idea that specifically the Perchten processions developed from ancient cult 
ritual and mythic narrative was an idea first expressed by Viktor Waschnitius (1887- 
1978), also a student of Rudolf Much.'®° Waschnitius, in his study Perht, Holda und 


178 Cf. Hünnerkopf 1926, p. 23; »So können uns die Volkssagen in ihrer heutigen Gestalt auch nicht 
ein Bild von der Auffassung der altesten Zeiten zeigen, denn sie haben im Laufe der Jahrhunderte die 
verschiedensten Bestandteile in sich aufgenommen.« 

179 Cf. Liebrecht (ed.) 1856, pp. 173-201; Höfler 1934, p. 3 fn.3. 

180 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 49-52. 

181 Weiser 1927, p. 50; »Die Perchten und die anderen Lärmumzüge stellen die wilde Jagd, das To- 
tenheer, dar, das wie die Perchten die Fruchtbarkeit des nächsten Jahres fordert.« 

182 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 50; »[. . .] durch sie so lange Zeit hindurch lebendig erhalten haben.« 

183 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 50; »[. . .] die durch ihr Gebraus immer wieder den Eindruck einer rasenden, 
larmenden Schar machen und daher immer wieder als von einer solchen hervorgerufen gedacht 
werden«. 

184 Weiser 1927, p. 50; »[. . .] die von einer wild tobenden, verkleideten Jiinglingsschar, den Perchten, 
Klöpsern usw. Ausgeführt werden. Beides fließt im Bewusstsein und in der Erzählung für den Glaubi- 
gen zusammen.« 

185 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 3 & 9 on Weiser-Aall’s discussion of the Wild Hunt. 

186 Waschnitius studied in Vienna before Weiser-Aall and Höfler and moved to Denmark in 1919, 
teaching in Copenhagen (but also in Kiel) for many years. He was a supporter of the Third Reich and 
even worked as an interpreter for the Wehrmacht-Oberkommandos during the Second World War. 
For biographical information on Waschnitius, cf. Hertel 2005. To my knowledge, the only scholar to 
recognise Waschnitius’s research influence on Höfler is Katrin Kröll, who briefly refers to Waschnitius 
in her article on Höfler and Stumpfl, cf. Kröll 2009, p. 137 fn. 13. 
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verwandte Gestalten. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Religionsgeschichte (from 1913), writes: 
»You can clearly see how [.....] mimic custom and mythic narrative influence one an- 
other, and even merge together without any sharp boundary.«'® For Waschnitius, 
this ritual custom is bound to fertility rites. He draws a parallel between these proces- 
sions and classical, Dionysian cult acts." Weiser-Aall does not seem to have been 
aware of Waschnitius’s research, but Höfler cites Waschnitius in KGG with reference 
to the Perchten processions and the figures Frau Holle and Frau Perht in European 
tradition; indeed, Höfler’s source material on the different forms of the custom, its 
names and so forth, is based on Waschnitius’s research.'®° As Waschnitius notes him- 
self, his study of the figure of Perht (Frau Percht) is »eine Material-und Problemsamm- 
lung«, (a collection of material and problems), that is, it does not go into detail on the 
cultural, religious-sociological meaning of this phenomenon."” Nonetheless, there are 
several brief observations Waschnitius makes in his study that are directly picked up 
on in Höfler’s interpretation of these processions and the connection between myth, 
ritual and folk custom in general. Especially Waschnitius’s argument that the Perchten 
processions are a mimic representation of the Perht, Frau Percht and Holda myths 
that are themselves rooted in cult, is adopted by Höfler.'”' Waschnitius even connects 
the figure of Frau Holda to the Wild Hunt as a type of »Seelenkult« (cult of spirits).'”? 
Höfler, however, is critical of Waschnitius’s close parallel of the Frau Holda legends 
and the Perchten customs, emphasising that the Perchten were always male.'”° 

Waschnitius comments on previous research on the meaning of the Perchten proces- 
sions, including from Marie Andree-Eysn (1847-1929) and Wilhelm Mannhardt (1831- 
80).'°* Andree-Eysn sees the processions as purely a form of »Dämonenvertreibung« 
(demon expulsion) and Mannhardt sees them as »Vegetationsdämonen« (vegetation de- 
mons), which through their appearance drive away harmful forces and revive and wake 
the spirits of fertility in the landscape.” Waschnitius, however, argues that these proces- 
sions represent a dualistic cult act similar to indigenous religious rites, stating that primi- 
tive religion assigned: 


187 Waschnitius 1913, p. 119; »Man sieht deutlich, wie [. . .] mimischer Brauch und mythische Erzäh- 
lung einander beeinflussen, ja ineinander ohne scharfe Grenze übergehen.« 

188 Cf. Waschnitius 1913, p. 159. Here, Waschnitius specifically refers to the research of Leopold von 
Schroeder on mimic representations in indigenous tribes, cf. p. 160. 

189 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 4, 9, 18, & 87-88. 

190 Waschnitius 1913, p. 179. 

191 Cf. Waschnitius 1913, pp. 157-163. 

192 Cf. Waschnitius 1913, pp. 173-175. 

193 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 88 fn. 328 on this point. He criticises that Frau Perht/Holda as a female figure is 
often considered by Waschnitius to parallel the leader of the Wild Hunt. Höfler, on the other hand, 
sees the leader ofthe hunt in Wodan/Odin, see further below. 

194 Cf. e.g., Mannhardt 1875-1877; Andree-Eysn 1910. 

195 Cf. Waschnitius 1913, p. 153. See also Höfler 1934, passim, especially pp. 276-277, where he cites 
both scholars and discusses their interpretations. 
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[. . .] to each of its gods and demons an entity that combined friendly and hostile traits [. . .] It is 
therefore not unusual, when we encounter a no longer uniform, but a dualistic concept of de- 
monic beings in cult acts; the cult act is apotropaic, that is, it defends against demons [. . .] or it 
wants to make the power of the spiritual beings directly usable, but the separation is not carried 
out completely.” 


Thus, these cult acts, argued to be rooted in fertility ritual, are considered by Wasch- 
nitius to be deeply religious; the participants not only perform the act, driving out 
evil spirits to welcome fertility to the land, but also assume the religious force perpet- 
uated through the ritual — they are also transformed. Here, Waschnitius draws paral- 
lels between these processions and ecstatic Dionysian fertility cult.” Hence, with 
respect to clarifying the mummery of the Perchten, Waschnitius writes: »There is no 
doubt that this should denote a mimic emulation of demonic beings. This custom is 
based on the belief that the power of these demonic beings is obtained through emu- 
lation.«!”® This is a concept adapted by Höfler, except that instead of a simple fertility 
ritual, Höfler roots his discussion in the continued existence of men’s bands, seeing a 
religious, daemonic experience at the root of the Perchten that echoes the sacred 
men’s band of ancient Germanic culture (see further c. 4.5). 

Returning to KGG I, Höfler similarly argues the basis of the Wild Hunt narratives 
(and Perchten processions and further folk customs) to be in the rituals of sacred 
men’s bands as does Waschnitius in his argument of the cult origin of the legends of 
Frau Holda and Perht. For Höfler, these narratives cannot be rooted in only imagina- 
tion, hallucination or mythology. He lists those elements of the narrative that he ar- 
gues cannot be explained other than through ritual and tradition, for example, the 
temporal aspect (that is, the time of year when these narratives take place), their loca- 
tion and evidence of mimic representation, in which Höfler highlights the use of 
masks, theriomorphic disguise and cult objects, such as the wagon.” Another aspect is 
the auditory characteristic, such as reference to instruments and lashing, which are 
typically found in later folk customs and are used as parallels to the medieval legends 


196 Waschnitius 1913, pp. 158-159; »[. . .] jedem seiner Götter und Dämonen eine Wesenheit zu, die 
freundliche und feindliche Züge in sich vereinte [. . .] Es ist daher nicht auffallend, wenn uns in Kulth- 
andlungen eine nicht mehr einheitliche, sondern dualistische Auffassung der dämonischen Wesen en- 
tgegentritt; die Kulthandlung ist apotropäisch, das heißt Dämonen abwehrend, [. . .] oder sie will sich 
die Kraft der außermenschlichen Wesen unmittelbar nutzbar machen, wobei aber die Trennung nicht 
vollständig restlos durchgeführt ist.« 

197 Cf. Waschnitius 1913, e.g., p. 160. 

198 Waschnitius 1913; »Es ist zweifellos, daß diese eine mimische Nachbildung dämonischer Wesen 
bezeichnen soll. Diese Sitte beruht auf dem Glauben, daß mit der Nachbildung dämonischer Wesen 
auch ihre Kraft erlangt wird.« 

199 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 1-162. The discussion of these aspects forms the major section of the study. 
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to explain the nature of their narrative descriptions.”°° All of these examples presented 
in KGG I are discussed again in VVM, and in further detail, amounting to a total of 37 
motifs.” 

Next to the Wild Army and Wild Hunt legends, a similar narrative also plays a 
significant role in Höfler’s arguments in KGG I: a text from Olaus Magnus’s Historia 
de gentibus septenrtionalibus (1555), which describes groups of men masked as wolfs 
that create a great disruption in villages around the time of the midwinter nights — 
exactly the time during which the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends often occur 
and also folk customs such as the Perchten processions.” Especially the fact that 
these men disguised themselves as wolves is an attribute Höfler returns to often in 
his theory on the continued echoes of Germanic sacred cult, linking this text to Old 
Norse literature and mythology as well (see c. 4.4 below).?”° 

A further, significant aspect of Höfler’s focus on the Wild Army and Furious Host 
legends as evidence of the remnants of sacred men’s bands are the attestations of the 
Germanic god Wodan or Odin (Old Norse Ödinn, Old English Woden, Old High Ger- 
man Wutan, Wuotan, Old Franconian, Wodan) as their leader. The name ofthe Wild 
Army and Wild Hunt itself is attested as Wuotanes her (Odin’s army, Middle High Ger- 
man), not to ignore the Swedish and Norwegian names for this legend, Odensjakt and 
Oskorei (to drive to Asgard, the home of Odin) respectively. Since Odin is the leader of 
an army of the dead, the einherjar, in Old Norse mythology, Höfler sees this parallel 
as a further cementation of the Wild Army as an army of spirits — or ghost army — 
similar to the characterisation of the Harii in Germania. As Odin is a god associated 
with anger and wild fury, Höfler also sees a further parallel to the descriptions of the 
Wild Army narratives as wild, fanatic occurrences. Thus, he argues that these narra- 
tives are indicative of ecstatic, warring men’s bands that originate in early Germanic 
culture. The Twelve or Midwinter Nights are also a period in Scandinavia that is often 
associated with sacrifices for Odin. Moreover, Odin is connected to an eight-legged 
horse, Sleipnir, in the Old Norse tradition, which could correspond to the mounted 
hunters of the Wild Army. Further, the etymological connection of the names einher- 
Jar, Herla, hellequin and Harii are argued to be more than a simple etymological par- 
allel, since the einherjar correspond to an Old Norse death cult. Höfler tries to prove 
these connections with further evidence from the Old Norse tradition, as is discussed 
below (see c. 4.4). 

As Höfler uses the term »Germanic« ambiguously, seeing a continuity of linguistic 
and cultural characteristics of the traditions of the Germanophone peoples from the 
classical era up until modernity, the legends of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host are 
connected to other medieval source material such as the Eddas and Icelandic sagas, 


200 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 1-162. 

201 Cf. Höfler 1973, in particular pp. 85-90. 

202 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 22-25. 

203 Cf. Höfler 1934, in particular p. 64, 133, 163 and pp. 351-357. 
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which are known to reflect much older mythology, as well as later folk tradition. 
These sources are then bound together in his understanding of these legends as evi- 
dence of ancient Germanic cult bands. For Höfler, everything revolved around the as- 
sociation with ritual cult. 

There are various aspects of Höfler’s arguments that should be critically viewed. A 
major critique of von der Leyen’s (and other contemporary critics of Höfler) is his dis- 
missal of the significance of fertility rites as the root of these legends.?™ Indeed, Wasch- 
nitius’s analysis of the Perchtenlauf, from which, as discussed above, Höfler draws 
several important points for his own research, is based on the idea that these folk cus- 
toms are rooted in fertility cult, but not a warrior-death cult. Höfler does recognise the 
existence and prevalence of fertility rites in the wider Germanic tradition, citing, for 
example, phallic processions depicted on Nordic petroglyphs and the fertility element 
in carnival processions in the Middle Ages.” However, he argues that fertility rites 
were connected or blended in some way with death cults. Hence, it was possible, ac- 
cording to Höfler’s concept, that fertility rites were intertwined with the rituals and cus- 
toms of the Germanic men’s bands. Höfler argues that this is evidenced by the division 
of the Vanir and Æsir in Norse mythology.” The fertility cult of the Vanir, represented 
by gods such as Freyja and Freyr stood »[. . .] in a certain state of tension to the warrior 
cults of the representatives of the »army of death: [. . .] a tension that certainly does not 
exclude close, definite and old connections between the two forms.«??’ Yet Höfler ar- 
gues that just as both the warrior and rural aspects of life existed in Germanic society, 
and that the members of the sacred men’s bands belonged to both (as discussed with 
respect to Schurtz’s research above, see further c. 6.3 below), also both forms of cult 
existed together, thus »fertility-magic cults have also been practised by the warrior 
bands since ancient times.«”°? However, for Höfler, the dominance of the death-cult and 
of the warrior band is always emphasised, as it is from these cults that the daemonic- 
ecstatic forces are harnessed and are responsible for the political, social and cultural de- 
velopment of the Germanic peoples, as discussed below. Interestingly, as Lecouteux has 
recognised, it is this connection of the fertility cults to the cult of the dead that would be 
later found in Georges Dumézil’s third function — and it is the Wild Hunt or Furious 
Host that is given as a specific example thereof.”°° 


204 Cf. von der Leyen 1935, p. 159. 

205 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 286-296. 

206 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 295-296. 

207 Höfler 1934, p. 295; »[. . .] in einem gewissen Spannungsverhältnis zu den bündischen Kriegerkul- 
ten der »Totenheer«-Darsteller [. . .] eine Spannung, die freilich enge, feste und alte Verbindungen 
beider Formen keineswegs ausschließt.« 

208 Höfler 1934, p. 296: »Fruchtbarkeitsmagische Kulte haben auch die kriegerischen Bünde seit alters 
geübt.« 

209 Cf. Lecouteux 2011, p. 218 for further discussion on this point. 
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As already mentioned, Höfler’s arguments were met with much criticism by his 
contemporaries and not only in relation to his subordination of fertility cult over war- 
rior culture. Perhaps the most pertinent question is whether it is at all possible to sin- 
gle out the absolute origin of a specific custom or narrative, or to argue whether the 
narrative is subordinate to the ritual or the other way around, not to mention to 
prove that several narratives and customs all boil down to the repercussions of a sin- 
gle form of cult ritual — for Höfler — that carried out by sacred Germanic men’s 
bands. This is exactly the view of Friedrich von der Leyen, who tackles Höfler’s inter- 
pretation in his review of KGG I, writing: »It seems to me that the relationship be- 
tween custom and legend must be determined on a case-by-case basis.«”'° Höfler 
refuses to analyse the literary narratives and the customs as specific categories in 
themselves — the similarities between them are simply highlighted without attention 
to this problematic methodology: »The supposed similarities and consistencies are for 
him the core from which every cult and, under its influence, the legend arose.«?"! 

Von der Leyen criticises various points of Höfler’s theory; only a few of his argu- 
ments will be explored here. In particular, von der Leyen notes that Höfler ignores 
existing discussion from mythologists at the turn of the century, such as from Paul 
Zaunert and Friedrich Ranke, who also identified the interrelationship of the develop- 
ment of mythic narrative and folk custom. He points out that the argument that these 
narratives are a sole result of nature-mythological interpretation is outdated; al- 
though this is argued to be a major factor of the creation of the Wild Hunt and Furi- 
ous Host myths, researchers had already begun to argue the formation of myth from 
an ethnographical and psychological perspective. Especially Ranke, who also argued 
against Höfler’s theory, took a psychological perspective on these narratives and their 
formation.” Moreover, Höfler focuses solely on the origin of these narratives in Ger- 
manic cult tradition, ignoring the influence of classical culture and Christian myth 
and tradition, which von der Leyen sees as a major weakness in his theory: 


One cannot, of course [. . .] overlook everything that is native and pagan in our folkloric ac- 
counts and only want to recognise that which is ancient and Christian, but it is just as impossible 
to deny the Christian and ecclesiastical altogether.” 


210 von der Leyen 1935, p. 159; »Wie mir scheint, muß man das Verhältnis von Brauch und Sage von 
Fall zu Fall bestimmen.« See also von der Leyen 1937, his answer to Höfler’s reply to von der Leyen 
1935. 

211 von der Leyen 1935, p. 164; »Die vermeintlichen Ähnlichkeiten oder Gleichheiten sind ihm dann 
der Kern, aus dem zuerst jeder Kult und unter seiner Einwirkung die Sage entstand.« 

212 Cf. von der Leyen 1935, pp. 160-162. Von der Leyen refers to the research of Erwin Rohde, Al- 
brecht Dieterich, Hermann Usener und Hermann Oldenberg. Cf. Ranke 1971a; Ranke 1971b. See Ranke 
1971c for Ranke’s direct response to Höfler, discussed further below in c. 4.5. 

213 von der Leyen 1935, p. 161; »Man darf freilich nicht [. . .] alles Heimische und Heidnische in unse- 
ren volkstümlichen Berichten übersehen und nur Antikes und Christliches darin erkennen wollen, 
aber es geht ebensowenig [sic!] an, das Christliche und Geistliche ganz abzustreiten.« See further 
pp. 160-161. 
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Overall, von der Leyen shows that various elements could have contributed to the de- 
velopment of these legends, from fertility cult, belief in magic and nature mythology. 
Further, he argues for a psychological-ethnological perspective of these legends in 
comparison to a religious-historical one focused on the influence of ancient cult 
ritual: 


Hence the wildness of the wild hunt is not a cultic ecstasy. The legends of the Wild Hunt were 
not created by the cult, but by the fear of the dead, the horror of the night storms and the belief 
that the dead howl through the air in a storm.“ 


Similarly, Ranke also argues for the combination of various factors in the creation of 
mythic narrative (and the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends in general), citing the 
influence of cult ritual and custom as likely the least influential factor.” 

Furthermore, von der Leyen notes that Höfler »[. . .] too often loses sight of the 
real objective of his examinations, the evidence of cultic secret bands among the Ger- 
manic peoples, and sometimes he gets lost in completely different areas of Germanic 
Antiquity.«”'° As discussed above, although Höfler presses the existence of Germanic 
Geheimbiinde in his introduction, it is the continuity and echoes of these bands, but 
more precisely, the continuity of custom, ritual and mythic narrative, that are the 
main focus of his arguments. Unlike Ranke and von der Leyen, he dismisses the view 
that the Wild Hunt and Wild Army legends are aesthetic narratives or products of hal- 
lucination. Instead, he primarily sees these legends, as well as folk custom and tradi- 
tion, through a religious-historical lens. In Höfler’s response to von der Leyen, he 
places von der Leyen’s analysis of these legends in the category of »[. . .] der älteren 
Anschauung« (the older perspective), which in his view »[. . .] insists that the legends 
of the army of the dead can be essentially »reduced: to fear and fear-induced visions 
and all kinds of mental weaknesses«, even though von der Leyen, as already noted, 
takes a more differentiated position.” The argument that these legends are indicative 
of religious bonds and customs among the Germanic peoples remains at the core of 
Höfler’s defence: 


I have tried to show that the living core of the Germanic religion of the dead wasn’t the fear of 
the dead, but rather a thoroughly heroic veneration of the deceased and highly singular kind of 


214 von der Leyen 1935, p. 163; »Die Wildheit der wilden Jagd ist also keine kultische Ekstase. Die 
Sagen der wilden Jagd hat nicht der Kultus geschaffen, sondern die Furcht vor den Toten, der 
Schrecken nächtlicher Stürme und der Glaube, daß die Toten im Sturme durch die Luft brausen.« 

215 Cf. Ranke 1971c, especially p. 408. See further in c. 4.5 below. 

216 von der Leyen 1935, p. 159; »[. . .] verliert das eigentliche Ziel seiner Untersuchungen, den Nach- 
weis kultischer Geheimbünde bei den Germanen zu oft aus den Augen, und manchmal verliert er sich 
in ganz andere Gebiete des germanischen Altertums.« 

217 Höfler 1936a, p. 34; »[. . .] der älteren Anschauung«/»[. . .] an der Überzeugung festhält, die To- 
tenheer-Sagen seien im wesentlichen auf Angst und Angstvisionen und allerlei Geistesschwäche »zur- 
ückzuführen«.« See further discussion on von der Leyen’s arguments in Höfler 1937a. 
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connectedness, the unity of the living with the dead, which was completely unknown to past 
research.” 


In other words, Höfler seeks to identify the core of these men’s bands through the 
characteristics of their echoes in medieval narratives, mythology and folk custom. Ac- 
cording to Höfler, only therein can their true nature be found — but what is their 
true nature? This will be argued in their religious-daemonic significance as discussed 
inc. 4.5. 

The arguments of von der Leyen in response to Höfler, in addition to Ranke’s re- 
search and his own response to KGG (see further in c. 4.5.3), despite the many valid 
points they make, only lead Höfler to cement his original arguments through a differ- 
ent approach in a later work. In VVM, Höfler explains the religious significance of the 
sacred men’s bands and the narratives of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host through a 
psychological perspective. His focus on the psychological perspective to understand 
the development of these legends, however, is directed at refuting the notion that the 
legends are the result of pure fantasy or psychological hallucination, a position which 
stands against especially Ranke’s research on the creation of myth and legend.” He 
sees subjective, irrational, religious cult experience as the root of these legends, 
which he sees as evidenced in Tacitus’s Germania and echoed in medieval legends 
and mythology and later folk customs.” Hence, Höfler’s arguments in VVM cannot 
be separated from the religious-historical view he takes on these legends and Ger- 
manic culture in general, that is, his emphasis on the significance of the »daemonic- 
ecstatic: experience at their core. Thus, this topic will be further explored in c. 4.5. 

The core of Höfler’s interpretation of the development of the Wild Hunt and Furious 
Host legends lies in the mythologisation of history and the embedment of cult in Ger- 
manic society. That legends are not simply abstract, aesthetic portrayals, but are rooted 
in some form of social reality with mythological meaning, is a theme seen throughout 
Höfler’s research, as discussed with regard to the einherjar mythos, the Völsunga saga 
(see c. 4.4.1) and his theory of Siegfried and Arminius (see c. 5.4). Höfler generally argued 
that the legend (Sage) »[. . .] clings to life, to the social form, to the cult — etc. in a way 
that a purely aesthetic view of the legend would never surmise«.””' This »Bindung ans 


218 Höfler 1936a, pp. 33-34; »Ich habe mich zu zeigen bemüht, daß der lebendige Kern der germani- 
schen Totenreligion nicht die Angst vor den Toten war, sondern eine durchaus heroische Verehrung 
der Verstorbenen und eine höchst eigentümliche, der älteren Forschung vollständig unbekannte Art 
der Verbundenheit, ja des Einswerdens der Lebenden mit den Toten.« 

219 Cf. Ranke 1971a and Ranke 1971b. Lily Weiser-Aall also argues against Ranke on this point through 
her study on the use of psychological terminology in folkloristics, cf. Weiser-Aall 1937, especially 
pp. 2-4. 

220 Cf. Höfler 1973, especially pp. 106-107. 

221 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1 & Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 240; »[. . .] haftet am Leben, an 
der sozialen Form, am Kult — u.zw. in einer Weise, die eine rein ästhetische Auffassung der Sage nie- 
mals vermuten lassen würde« (original emphasis). 
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Leben« (attachment to life) as Höfler describes it in the second part of KGG, is the base 
of his argument against contemporary Germanists such as Hermann Schneider, who gen- 
erally de-emphasised the mythological content of Germanic heroic legend.” Similar to 
the Brothers Grimm, Höfler instead argued that both legends and myth were »viel enger 
vereint« (united much more closely) in this adherence to the reflection of actual life over 
aesthetic portrayal.” This focus on the mythologisation of social reality in legends and 
mythology is directly reflected in the antithesis of the »Gedanklich-Abstrakte« (concep- 
tual-abstract) of myth and the »Bildhaft-Konkrete« (symbolic-concrete) that is continu- 
ously emphasised by Höfler in his research — an antithesis borrowed from the writings 
of the philosopher Ludwig Klages.”* Klages argued that symbols — and thus myth — 
cannot be purely rooted in abstract thought, but must have some basis in reality, pitting 
the abstract against the symbolic in the context of rationalist and irrational thought, in 
which rationalism strives to see all symbols as some form of abstract thinking.” 

Despite the problematic nature of Höfler’s interpretation of the Wild Hunt and 
Furious Host legends, the general notion of the relevance of cult and ritual in the de- 
velopment of these legends, and the correlation to folk traditions such as the Perchten- 
lauf in the Alps, has been favourably received or, at least, not ruled out, by modern 
scholarship.”° Indeed, Lecouteux’s recent study, which meticulously analyses the 
main sources of these narratives and parallels to Indo-European mythology, actually 
supports Höfler’s argument on the existence of some form of cult that influenced 
these legends.” This underlying notion of the connection between myth, legend and 
folk tradition was not Höfler’s own novel idea, but as has been discussed above, he 
adopts the main tenets of researchers before him and brings them together under the 
umbrella concept of his theory on the existence of Germanic Geheimbünde. Interest- 
ingly, the fundamental idea that folk customs are rooted in pre-Christian ritual, and 


222 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1 & Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 239-241, citation p. 241. See 
also Schneider 1962 I, especially pp. 28-31. 

223 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1 & Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 239-241, citation p. 239. 

224 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 283. Höfler specifically discusses these concepts again on p. 285 fn. 23a, citing 
Klages’s Vom Kosmogonischen Eros (On Cosmogonic Eros, 1922), pp. 77-81 and Der Geist als Wider- 
sacher der Seele, (1929-1932). 

225 Cf. Klages 1922, in particular pp. 77-81. Stefan Arvidsson is the first to recognise the influence of 
Klages in the research approach and world-view of Höfler. He briefly discusses this antithesis as it is 
reflected in Höfler’s research, arguing that this concept stems from the tradition of Nietzschean mysti- 
cism, which was generally influential for Indo-European mythological research during this era. Ar- 
vidsson includes Jakob Wilhelm Hauer and Rudolf Otto as similar examples of scholars influenced by 
the same tradition, cf. Arvidsson 2006, pp. 230-231. 

226 Cf. e.g., de Vries 1962; Lecouteux 2011. See further c. 4.8 on the reception of Höfler’s research on 
Germanic Geheimbünde. 

227 Cf Lecouteux 2011, in particular pp. 204-205, 229-235. 
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that correlated medieval narratives are somehow intertwined in such ritual as well, is 
the focus of many folklorists of Scandinavian culture today, as evidenced by the re- 
search of Terry Gunnell, Daniel Sävborg, Eldar Heide, Karen Bek-Pedersen and Frog. 
Indeed, the entire research approach of the Retrospective Methods Network (RMN) in 
Baltic, Celtic and Scandinavian folklore and mythology, is based on this notion.” On 
the whole, modern scholarship argues that the influence of cult in the development of 
the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends is a possibility, but that Höfler’s particular 
hypothesis, rooted in his own concept of Geheimbiinde, is flawed. 


4.4 »Germanic« Sacred Men’s Bands in View 
of the Old Norse Tradition 


Otto Höfler’s interpretation of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends as echoes of 
Germanic ecstatic men’s bands is the focus of KGG I, from which he forms his theory 
of an unbroken cultural tradition from Antiquity to folk tradition in the modern era. 
Yet several sources from Old Norse literature are used to build a further bridge in 
Höfler’s arguments for the permeation of religious-ecstatic cult, which he discusses in 
his lengthy »excursus«.”? Indeed, Höfler’s concept of ecstatic-daemonic warrior bands 
and their significance for the socio-political and religious character of a common Ger- 
manic tradition is equally hinged on Old-Norse Scandinavian literature and folk leg- 
end — from his interpretation of the berserkir, the einherjar and ulfhednar to his 
reading of the Völsunga saga (Saga of the Völsungs) and characterisation of the god 
Odin. For Höfler, the question is whether the »[. . .] »high« mythology of Old Norse lit- 
erature is linked to folk traditions«,?°° that is, if the Old Norse Eddas and sagas addi- 
tionally reflect the traditions and beliefs of the Scandinavian (Germanic) peoples — of 
the experiences of the sacred men’s bands — thus providing a parallel to the Wild 
Hunt and Furious Host legends and folk customs such as the Perchtenlauf in the mod- 
ern era. Here, the elements of Old Norse literature and mythology integrated into Hö- 
fler’s research that are essential for the construction of his overall theory, with a 
particular emphasis on the role of Odin, are explored. 


228 Cf. e.g. Heide/Bek-Pedersen (eds.) 2014. See further c. 5.2 below. See also the homepage of the Ret- 
rospective Methods Network Newsletter: 
[Last accessed on October 31%, 2022]. 

229 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 163-275. 

230 Höfler 1934, p. 163; »[. . .] »hohe« Mythologie der altnordischen Literatur mit den Volksüberliefer- 
ungen verbunden ist«. 
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4.4.1 The Einherjar, Berserkir, Ülfheönar and Völsunga saga 
as Evidence of Sacred Men’s Bands 


Foremost, the einherjar as a mythological representation of the afterlife in Old Norse- 
Germanic tradition forms a major component of Höfler’s arguments for the existence 
of warrior bands in Germanic culture.” According to the Eddas, the einherjar are 
Odin’s mythological warriors who have fallen in battle and are continually awoken to 
fight in the afterlife (in Valhalla) until the last battle at the end of the world (Ragna- 
rök). Lily Weiser-Aall already makes the connection of the einherjar to the Wild 
Hunt and Furious Host legends as well as to the Harii (etymologically through the 
root her-), characterising this group as a mythologisation of an actual Männerbund or 
army of death.” She argues that it is the religious experience of the men’s band, a 
transformative state of ecstasy, that is then rationalised and mythologised in literary 
form.”** She further cements a relation between cult ritual, mythology and mytholog- 
isation in this regard through her argument that the concept of a ghost army or »See- 
lenheer« (army of souls, ghosts) does not align with the Germanic tradition, even 
when such armies of death are described as such, that is, the Harii or the einherjar. 
For, she argues, the tradition on the whole points to the existence of actual fighters, 
wherein »[. . .] the core of primitive religious desires is to reach another world, that 
is, to associate with spirits who are, however, certainly thought of as physical«.”°° 
Thus, for Weiser-Aall, the einherjar are a mythologisation of the religious experiences 
of actual warrior bands. Her discussion of the einherjar in her research is very brief; 
nonetheless, her arguments are adopted by Höfler and expanded in his correlation 
thereof to the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends in Scandinavia, England and Ger- 
many.” He argues, carrying on from Weiser-Aall, that the einherjar cannot simply be 
regarded as aesthetic personifications of belief in the afterlife: 


We must definitely view Odin’s death warriors, the einherjar, in connection with Wodan’s death 
army. For if the thesis of this book is correct, that is, that the daemonic (mimic) death cults 
and — with them — >the legends of the Wild Army as well form a continuous vein that stretches 
from ancient times into ours, then it becomes an irrefutable call to compare the related figures 
of higher and high literature with the subject matter of the base roots.”°” 


231 Cf. c. 4.3 above on the comparison of the einherjar, Hjaöningar and Wild Hunt and Furious Host 
legends and Höfler 1934, pp. 167-169. 

232 Cf. Beck 1989b and Simek 2006 »Einherier«, pp. 85-86 with notes on further reading. 

233 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 40 & 47; Höfler 1934, p. 166. 

234 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 47. 

235 Weiser 1927, p. 49; »[. . .] der Kern primitive religiöser Wünsche darin besteht, in die andere Welt 
zu gelangen, d.h. mit Geistern, die aber durchaus körperlich gedacht werden, zu verkehren.« 

236 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 163-171. 

237 Weiser 1927, p. 164; »Odins Totenkrieger, die Einherjar, müssen wir ganz gewiß im Zusammenhang 
mit dem Totenheer Wodans sehen. Denn wenn die Behauptung dieses Buches richtig ist, daß die dämoni- 
schen (mimischen) Totenkulte und — mit ihnen — auch »Sagen« vom Wilden Heer eine ununterbrochene 
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Thus, instead, he argues that it is possible to discern from literary tradition that 
which was anchored in cult and folk belief. Here, it is the concept of obligation, of a 
religious bond, a characteristic of the men’s bands already stressed by Höfler in his 
introduction to KGG I, that is key: 


And anyone who wants to recognise the religious powers of ancient Germanic culture should 
above all research the degree of their binding force in each individual tradition. For only so does 
a dynamic perspective seem possible to me that strives to grasp the moulding and sustaining reli- 
gious life forces of a culture.” 


Höfler blames a heavily rationalistic approach to literature for considering the einher- 
jar mythos as a »blose Kuriosität« (simple curiosity) or as mere aesthetic »Poesie« (po- 
etry) — dismissing the religious substance thereof.” It is the religious aspect — of 
the existence of cult — that is ever in Höfler’s focus. Further, Höfler draws the Old 
Icelandic Hjaöningar, another attestation of Old Norse literature of fallen warriors 
continually awoken to fight for eternity, into his interpretation of the einherjar. In 
particular, he notes that the name Heöinn, a figure of the Hjaöningar, is identical with 
the appellative form hedinn in Old Icelandic, meaning pelt or »(animal)-guise«, hence 
the meaning »people disguised in pelts«, a correlation which brings these warriors in 
connection to theriomorphic warriors such as the berserkir and úlfheðnar.™ Indeed, 
the Hjaöningar comprise a major section of his overall discussion.” 

Likely the most prominent of sources is Höfler’s interpretation of the berserkers 
as ecstatic warrior bands. Old Norse berserkr (sg., pl. berserkir) refers to warriors in 
Old Norse literature. The etymology of berserkr remains highly disputed: it is com- 
posed of -serkr (meaning coat or shirt) and ber-, which is either taken from the adjec- 
tive berr- meaning bare or naked (hence the translation of berserkr as a warrior 
without armour), or from an etymon for bear (*ber), leading to the translation bear- 
shirt (hence the image of warriors clad in animal-pelts).°*” The word does not appear 
until the ninth century (approximately 872 C.E) in the skaldic poem Haraldskvedi by 
Thörbjörn hornklofi. The poem was written for King Harald I Fairhair of Norway 
after the great battle of Hafrsfjord, in which several berserkers and ulfhednar fought. 


Ader bilden, die aus uralter Zeit bis in die unserige [sic] reicht, so wird es zur unabweislichen Forderung, 
die zugehörigen Gestaltungen der höheren und hohen Literatur mit den Stoffen der Grundschichten zu 
vergleichen.« 

238 Höfler 1934, pp. 164-165; »Und wer die religiösen Mächte der altgermanischen Kultur erkennen 
will, der sollte bei jeder einzelnen mythologischen Überlieferung vor allen Dingen nach dem Grad 
ihrer Verbindlichkeit forschen. Denn nur so scheint mir eine dynamische Betrachtung möglich, die 
die formenden und tragenden religiösen Lebensmächte einer Kultur zu erfassen strebt.« 

239 Höfler 1934, p. 165. 

240 Cf. c. 4.3 above on the Hjaöningar; Höfler 1934, p. 70 and Landolt 1999. 

241 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 167-172. 

242 On the etymology of berserkr see the most recent literature on the topic, e.g., Samson 2020, 
pp. 48-72 and Dale 2014, pp. 60-71. 
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The berserkers are attested as individual warriors who travelled and fought alone, in 
pairs, or in small groups and either challenged other men to battle or functioned as a 
special elite combat troop, usually in groups of twelve or in service of a king’s army. 
Berserkers are often characterised by their frenzied state as wild animals in conjunc- 
tion with their association with the ulfhednar (wolfskins), and the above-mentioned 
etymological interpretation of berserkr as bear-skin or bear-pelt. Of particular signifi- 
cance is the phenomenon of the berserksgangr, a term to denote the ecstatic state in 
which the warriors become frenzied, bite into their shields and even take upon 
powers that make them unwoundable. Both of these characteristics are described by 
Snorri Sturluson in Ynglinga saga: 


Óðinn could bring it about that in battle his opponents were struck with blindness or deafness or 
panic, and their weapons would cut no better than sticks, while his men went without mail and 
were as wild as dogs or wolves, biting their shields, being as strong as bears or bulls. They killed 
the people, but neither fire nor iron took effect on them. That is called berserk fury.” 


The berserkers are mentioned in several Old Norse sagas, written after the Christian- 
isation of Scandinavia; however, one attestation in a verse of the Viga-Styrr in Eyr- 
byggja saga is believed to have been composed before Christianisation, although this 
is highly disputed.” 

It is Weiser-Aall who first argues that the berserkers, as well as the ulfhednar, are 
examples of Germanic Männerbünde, directly drawing a parallel to the masked Harii 
in Tacitus’s Germania and the pelt-wearing warriors of Old Norse literature.” Höfler, 
using Weiser-Aall’s research, does not thoroughly discuss the berserkers in KGG I 
himself, but does often reference them, along with the ulfhednar, as evidence of Scan- 
dinavian warrior bands. Instead, he focuses on other examples of what he terms 
»Weihekriegertum« (ritual warriorhood) in the medieval Scandinavian tradition.?** 
Later, in 1976, Höfler would write a lexicon entry on berserkers which, although it 
does not explicitly connect the berserkers to his concept of Geheimbünde, does argue 
that they are not literary creations of Old Norse literature, but instead reflect actual, 
theriomorphic warrior cults.” Since the berserkers are attested as wearing animal 
pelts, Weiser-Aall and Höfler both draw a strong parallel between them and Germanic 
Männerbünde, comparing them to the Chatti warriors, who wore their hair long until 
they had successfully defeated their enemies. Further, the berserkers are explicitly 


243 Ynglinga saga, c. 6, cf. Finlay/Faulkes (transl.) 2011, p. 10. In the original Old Norse: Odinn kunni 
svá gera, at i orrostu urðu óvinir hans blindir eda daufir eda óttafullir, en vápn þeira bitu eigi heldr 
en vendir, en hans menn fóru brynjulausir ok váru galnir sem hundar eða vargar, bitu í skjọldu sína, 
váru sterkir sem birnir eda griöungar. Þeir drápu mannfölkit, en hvärtki eldr né járn orti á pa. Þat er 
kallaðr berserksgangr (Snorri Sturluson. Heimskringla, Bjarni Aðalbjarnarson (ed.) 1941-1951, I, p. 17). 
244 Cf. von See 1981a, pp. 311-317. 

245 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 43-49. 

246 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 197. 

247 Cf. Höfler 1976. 
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connected to the god Odin as his warriors in Ynglinga saga.”** As Odin is considered 
the god of fury, this presents a further correlation to the berserksgangr (see c. 4.4.2 
below). Because of this description in Ynglinga saga, Weiser-Aall connects the berser- 
kir to the einherjar, considering the berserkers to be a more reality-based attestation 
of the existence of a warrior Odin cult.” Moreover, the meaning of the name einher- 
Jar, »those who fight alone«, correlates to the berserkir, as they are also attested as 
fighting as single warriors in the Old Norse sagas.” The berserkers are also described 
as elite fighters, further paralleling the mythological warriors of Odin in Valhalla. 
Thus, Höfler and Weiser-Aall, through the berserkir, einherjar and ulfhednar, see con- 
crete echoes of cultic warrior bands in Old Norse literature. These examples are 
equated with the culture of Viking bands as well." 

A central aspect of Höfler’s and Weiser-Aall’s discussion of berserkers (although, 
as already noted, Höfler only discusses the berserkers marginally), is the berserks- 
gangr as not a form of mere violent warrior-frenzy, but rather as an ecstatic religious 
rite. Through this ecstatic state, the warriors are able to take on the strength of those 
who have fallen, of the army of the dead. As has already been implied, the actual exis- 
tence of berserkers is highly disputed; scholars such as Hans Kuhn, Klaus von See and 
Erik Noreen argue against the interpretation of the berserkers as reflecting pre- 
Christian religious-ecstatic cults.” The more fantastical characteristics of the ber- 
serkers, such as their invulnerability in battle and connection to Odin, are argued to 
be reflective of literary devices. Weiser-Aall and Höfler, however, argue that such 
mythological traits are a result of the mythologisation of the religious aspect of the 
warrior bands. Weiser-Aall states, for example: »But since the ability to reach ecstasy 
belongs to the essence of these warriors and ecstasy has a strong religious meaning, it 
cannot be surprising that the tradition also sees the berserkers as purely mythical 
beings«.”*? Höfler expresses this exact opinion in KGG 1.” In general, he divides these 
religious-warrior cults into two traditions of »Dämonen« (demons): the theriomorphic 
and anthropomorphic. He considers the Harii and the Furious Host to represent the 
latter, the berserkers and the úlfheðnar the former.” 


248 Cf. Ynglinga saga, c. 6 (cf. Bjarni Adalbjarnarson (ed.) 1941-1951, I, p. 17). 

249 Cf. Weiser 1927, p. 47. 

250 Cf. Simek 2006, »Einherier«, pp. 85-86. 

251 Cf. Weiser 1927, in particular pp. 62-65. Höfler discusses the Viking bands in relation to Germanic 
sacred men’s bands directly in the second section of KGG, cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Sign.: Cod. 
Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 256-261. 

252 Cf. Kuhn 1968; von See 1981a, especially pp. 311-317; Noreen 1932. 

253 Weiser 1927, p. 47; »Da aber die Fähigkeit zur Ekstase zum Wesen dieser Krieger gehört und die 
Ekstase starke religiöse Bedeutung besitzt, kann es nicht überraschen, daß die Überlieferung die Ber- 
serker zum Teil auch als rein mythische Wesen auffaßt.« 

254 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 67and p. 170 fn. 10. 

255 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 67. 
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The existence of theriomorphic warrior cults in early medieval Scandinavian so- 
ciety has been widely accepted since Weiser-Aall and Höfler’s research. The adoption 
of their theses, however, is highly differentiated. Jan de Vries, Georges Dumézil and 
Mircea Eliade are only a few examples of scholars that have either adopted Höfler’s 
research or come to a similar conclusion based on their own study of the literary 
sources.” Kim McCone is a further example: McCone adopts Weiser-Aall’s and Hö- 
fler’s research on animal-warrior cults in Germanic culture and conducts his own 
analysis on the existence of a wider Indo-European tradition.” Vincent Samson has 
recently conducted a much more in-depth study of the existence of animal-warrior 
cults in the Scandinavian tradition. Therein, he analyses archaeological evidence in 
addition to historiographical and literary sources.” Although he recognises the weak- 
nesses of Höfler’s theory, Samson nonetheless comes to the conclusion that archaeo- 
logical and imagological analysis of artifacts depicting animal warriors, in connection 
to the literary sources, provides strong arguments for the existence of theriomorphic 
animal cults.” 

Yet Höfler does not just argue for the existence of a (theriomorphic) warrior cul- 
ture in the Germanic tradition based on the above medieval Scandinavian literary 
sources, but a deeply religious cult phenomenon central to the core structures of soci- 
ety. In particular, the berserksgangr as a form of ecstatic-religious experience serves 
as a pivotal element of this argument. Höfler considers these outbursts of wild frenzy 
to be more than simply hallucinations or drug-induced episodes, but expressions of 
religious obligation and the realisation of the individual through the group. These as- 
pects of Höfler’s sacred men’s bands will be explored in a separate section (see c. 4.5). 

A few further examples of medieval Scandinavian sources used in Höfler’s research 
as examples of his concept of sacred warrior bands should be explored. For example, in 
connection to the berserker, the ulfhednar, the einherjar, and the concept of fallen war- 
riors in the afterlife (that is, Valhalla) is the figure of Guðmundr, the ruler of Glesisvel- 
lir (literally, the shining or glittering plains), a place of paradise for fallen warriors. 
Guðmundr is attested in various Fornaldarsögur (legendary sagas), such as in Hervarar 
saga og Heiöreks and Bosa saga ok Herrauös, as the name of a king of Jötunheimr, who 
also ruled over a region thereof called Glesisvellir.”°° In particular, in Þorsteins pdttr 


256 Cf. de Vries 1970 I, pp. 492-501; Dumézil 1985 pp. 169-170 & 208-210; Eliade 1972, pp. 5-9; Eliade 
2003, pp. 82-84. In addition, Jens Peter Schjødt and Joseph Harris are further examples of scholars 
who have similarly accepted the existence of theriomorphic warrior cults, cf. Harris 1993; Schjødt 
2006; Schjødt 2011. 

257 Cf. McCone 1987, in particular pp. 101-104. 

258 Cf. Samson 2020, especially p. 17 on Höfler. As Samson argues, Höfler (and Weiser-Aall) use pre- 
dominantly medieval Old Norse sources to underscore the existence of early Germanic warrior cults: 
a narrow, de-historicised view of the source material. 

259 Cf. Samson 2020, pp. 307-311. 

260 For detailed research on the motif of Glesisvellir in the Old Norse tradition and its Celtic paral- 
lels, cf. Egeler 2015, pp. 19-112 and Heizmann 2002b. 
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bejarmagns (from the fourteenth century) the father of Guömundr — all leaders of this 
kingdom took this name — was called Guðmundr Ulfhedinn (wolf-pelt or wolf-guise).?° 
Further, according to the Hervarar saga og Heiöreks, as Guömundr and his people live 
longer than others, Glesisvellir is also termed Oddinsakr (field of the immortal or undy- 
ing lands).”°* Indeed, people in the saga believe that when one comes there, one is 
cured of disease and mortality.“ Hence, Höfler sees these further literary references to 
animal warriors and an afterlife of warriors in connection to Odin as additional evi- 
dence for the common belief in the afterlife, but also of an actual warrior tradition that 
held these beliefs in sacred ritual. 

Höfler also sees Sigmund and Sinfjötli from chapters 7 and 8 of Völsunga saga 
(Saga of the Volsungs) as literary examples of what he terms »Weihekrieger« (ritual 
warriors) in Germanic culture.”** Signy, Sigmund’s sister, sends her sons to him to 
test them for their ability to perform fratricide against King Siggeir to avenge Signy 
and Sigmund’s father. After all of her sons fail Sigmund’s trails, their son Sinfjotli, 
born through incest, is put through this same series of tests of strength, including sew- 
ing the arms of his clothing to his skin, kneading a poisonous snake into a dough, and 
transforming into a wolf through the wearing of wolfskins, during which Sinfjötli is 
tasked with fighting seven men (but successfully fights eleven). Weiser-Aall sees a 
clear categorisation of primitive initiation rites and trials of masculinity in this narra- 
tive: a »Knabenprobe«, a »Mut-und Standhaftigkeitsprobe« and then a phase of ap- 
prenticeship or »Lehrzeit«, in which Sinfjötli transforms into a wolf. The third phase 
is the actual trial of masculinity, in which he must fight against seven men.” Weiser- 
Aall, aside from the Völsunga saga, provides further examples in Old Norse literature 
of what she believes to be similar rites of passage or initiation rites that parallel those 
in indigenous societies.?°” In fact, as the research of Jens Peter Schjødt has argued, 
Weiser-Aall (and Höfler) are the first to investigate evidence of initiation rites in Old 
Norse literature. Although Schjødt generally criticises the holistic methodology of 


261 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 172, c. 5 of Þorsteins battr beejarmagns. See also Egeler 2015, especially p. 19 and 
pp. 73-83 on Þorsteins bättr bejarmagns. 

262 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 173. See further pp. 172-188 for Höfler’s complete discussion of the figure of 
Guömundr in Old Norse literature and his argument that this figure represents a form of cult god 
attested in Scandinavian folk belief. See also Egeler 2015, pp. 82-83 and Heizmann 2002b on the Oddin- 
sakr /Glesisvellir complex in the Old Norse tradition. 

263 Egeler 2015, pp. 82-83; Heizmann 2002b. 

264 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 188-218. 

265 Cf. Völsunga saga, c. 7 and c. 8. Whether a physical transformation into a wolf is described here 
or if this transformation is implied, cf. Deichl 2019, p. 187 fn. 553 who summarises the most recent 
scholarly opinions thereon. 

266 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 70-71. For further information on the Völsunga saga, cf. Deichl 2019 who dis- 
cusses Weiser-Aall’s (and Höfler’s) interpretation of these passages of the saga, cf. pp. 197-205 & 
pp. 205-209 on the interpretation of these characters as berserkers. 

267 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 71-81. 
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both Weiser-Aall’s and Höfler’s research and their situation of such attestations solely 
within the context of their concept of Germanic Männerbünde and Geheimbünde, he 
argues that their interpretation of this narrative in the Völsunga saga is certainly a 
novel perspective worthy of further exploration.?°® 

Höfler sees the Völsunga saga, with its correlation to the Poetic Edda, but also to the 
Nibelung epos, as a central example of the »high literature« of medieval Scandinavian 
culture, but nonetheless as evidence of the actual beliefs and customs of the masses.?°° 
He even postulates that the at times peculiar components of this revenge-narrative can 
best be understood through the perspective that it was formed in »[. . .] a mythological- 
cultural context of life«.””° Hence, Höfler argues that the »inner unity« of the werewolf- 
motif of the Völsunga saga lies »[. . .] in the ancient Germanic cultic-social institution of 
demon warriorhood.«”” In c. 11 of Völsunga saga, Sigmund is killed in battle after his 
sword is broken by Odin’s speer; he is needed as a warrior in the last battle at the end of 
the world (as is also attested in the skaldic poem Eiriksmd).’” That Sinfjötli is also 
brought to the afterlife, and by Odin himself, is also argued by Höfler to point to the 
significance of Sinfjötli as a member of an Odin-lead warrior cult.” He defines such 
warriors of Odin, »Odinskrieger«, as follows: »We can call the daemonic fighters as such 
whose lives were mysteriously consecrated to the daemonic god.«”* Generally, Höfler 
relies on Weiser-Aall’s interpretation of c. 7 and c. 8 of the saga in the discussion of initi- 
ation rites, but makes an important addition: that Sinfjötli is killed by Sigmund — only 
then to be brought back to life — is argued to be a form of rite of passage of ritual 
death, in which the youth is reawakened or reborn into his new role as a man.” Here, 
Höfler refers to the research of Arnold van Gennep, linking such an act of symbolic 
death to ritual re-birth in past societies.’” Further, Höfler draws a parallel between the 


268 Jens Peter Schjødt has written several articles and a dissertation on the subject of initiation rites 
in Old Norse literature as well as the einherjar and berserkir as literary evidence of an actual warrior 
tradition in medieval Scandinavia. His integration, but also careful criticism of Weiser-Aall’s and Hö- 
fler’s research is an illuminating example of how aspects of Höfler’s research are, despite the prob- 
lems of its context and overall methodological approach, fruitful for current research on Old Norse 
literature, cf. Schjødt 2008, especially pp. 50-51, 173-205, 299-311 and 352-354. See also Schjødt 2006; 
Schjødt 2007; Schjødt 2011. 

269 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 189. 

270 Höfler 1934, p. 189; »[. . .] einen mythologisch-kulturellen Lebenszusammenhang«. 

271 Höfler 1934, p. 190; »[...] in der altgermanischen kultisch-sozialen Einrichtung des 
Dämonenkriegertums.« 

272 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 194. 

273 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 195-196. Höfler argues against the theory that this scene was influenced by 
Celtic literature, for the motif of Odin as a ferryman who picks up Sinfjötli’s body parallels the Celtic 
legends of King Arthur’s death. 

274 Höfler 1934, p. 197; »So können wir die dämonischen Kämpfer nennen, deren Leben in geheimnis- 
voller Weise dem dämonischen Gott geweiht war.« 

275 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 200. 

276 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 200, fn. 197. 
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Chatti ritual of growing one’s hair and beard until one has killed one’s enemy and the 
theriomorphic descriptions of warriors in the Old Norse tradition, in addition to the use 
of mummery and masks in general.” Hence, he argues that behind this saga, which rep- 
resents several layers of literary motifs from heroic legend and folk belief, is evidence of 
ritual cult practices in Germanic society.’ Overall, Höfler seeks to show that the main 
structures of Germanic warrior life, of what he terms »daemonic warriorhood«, were 
not areligious, but rather sacred: 


This demon warriorhood, which we find so clearly depicted in Tacitus, and which still plays a 
very important role in Nordic literature, is originally neither a fairy tale-playful nor a medita- 
tive-philosophical fantastical concept, but rather a very real institution of old Germanic life that 
was apparently suitable to bear the strongest heroic and mythological tensions, and which can- 
not have remained of no significance for the old declamatory heroic poems.”” 


Höfler’s arguments stretch widely into his view of medieval German heroic legend 
and cannot be further explored here;?®° however, it is clear that he considers his con- 
cept of daemonic warriorhood, and the mythologisation thereof, to be a major aspect 
of this literary genre. 

On the whole, the Old Norse literary and mythological tradition plays a significant 
role in Höfler’s overall argument of the existence of warrior-cults in the Germanic 
tradition. In fact, it is the einherjar, the berserkir, as well as the Völsunga saga that 
provide, in Höfler’s opinion, concrete evidence of the echoes of ancient Germanic 
warriorhood and the existence of ritual daemonic warrior cult. Höfler sees in these 
sources, particularly in the einherjar myth, a pre-dualistic death mythology or belief 
in the afterlife. Yet, at the core of Höfler’s interpretation of the einherjar myth, and of 
his concept of warrior cult in general, is that no true >afterlife< existed; indeed, Höfler 
dislikes the term afterlife (Jenseits) and its use here. Instead, he argues that in 


277 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 198-199. 

278 Cf. Deichl 2019 in general on the various literary aspects of Völsunga saga. 

279 Höfler 1934, p. 211; »Dies Damonenkriegertum, das wir bei Tacitus so anschaulich geschildert fin- 
den, und das noch in der nordischen Literatur eine sehr wesentliche Rolle spielt, ist ursprünglich 
weder eine märchenhaft-spielerische noch eine grüblerisch-philosophische Phantasievorstellung, son- 
dern eine höchst reale altgermanische Lebenseinrichtung, die offenbar geeignet war, stärkste heroi- 
sche und mythologische Spannungen zu tragen, und für die alte pathetische Heldendichtungen nicht 
ohne Bedeutung geblieben sein kann.« 

280 In this section of KGG I, Höfler also compares these passages from Völsunga saga to other motifs 
in heroic medieval German legend, such as the legend of the Burgundians, arguing that through the 
perspective of religious-cultic custom interpreted in the Völsunga saga, further narratives of heroic 
Germanic legend can be better understood, cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 207-219. A further example of Höfler’s 
use of Old Norse sources in his research is found in his reading of the three Helgi lays of the Poetic 
Edda (Helgakvida Hjörvarössonar, Helgakvida Hundingsbana I, Helgakvida Hundingsbana II) in order 
to interpret a specific chapter of Tacitus’s Germania in the context of Germanic religious warrior cult, 
cf. Höfler 1952b, pp. 59-60. Further, see Höfler’s discussion of these poems in the context of Germanic 
warriorhood and sacral kingship in Höfler 1952a, pp. 161-177. 
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Germanic warrior culture, there was no separation between the realm of the living 
and the dead (of the living and fallen warriors), as the living, through ecstatic ritual, 
became one with the fallen.” Höfler explains: 


The living dead and the deadly living are now indeed one and the same through this naive per- 
spective — that is precisely the prerequisite for that mixture of belief and custom, which is so 
difficult for us to understand, and which we have been able to document again and again.” 


It is clear that the narrative of Valhalla, as a form of afterlife for fallen warriors, 
forms a kind of cultic, religious belief in medieval Scandinavian, or wider Germanic 
culture, but here, Höfler stresses that the »Valhallglaube« of Old Norse literature re- 
veals something much more: »this religion was developed in warrior cult bands and 
owes its basic character not to poetic fantasy, but to the cultic forms of the life of the 
band.«”* Hence, with a view to Höfler’s overall perspective on Germanic culture and 
the existence of sacred warrior men’s bands, his arguments run in two directions: he 
uses the Old Norse tradition, here the einherjar-Valhalla myth in particular, as evi- 
dence of remnants of Germanic men’s bands; yet, as will be argued in c. 4.5 below, his 
singular concept of the daemonic-ecstatic religiosity at the core of these cults is used 
to re-interpret these Old Norse literary sources as well. 


4.4.2 Odin: God of Ecstasy and Leader of the Sacred Men’s Bands 


A central aspect of Höfler’s research on the Germanic sacred men’s bands is his argu- 
ment of their association with Odin,”®* a pan-Germanic figure attested as the main god 
of the ancient Germanic tribes in Tacitus’s Germania.”® There are multiple arguments 
that Hofler and Weiser-Aall discuss that link Odin to a form of warrior death cult, the 


281 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 219-226. 

282 Höfler 1934, p. 220; »Der lebendige Tote und der totenhafte Lebende sind nun freilich für jene 
naive Anschauung ein und dasselbe — das ist eben die Voraussetzung jener uns so schwer verständ- 
lichen Vermischung von Glauben und Brauch, die wir immer wieder belegen konnten.« 

283 Höfler 1934, p. 224; »Diese Religion ist in kriegerischen Kultbünden ausgebildet worden und ver- 
dankt ihr Grund-Gepräge nicht der poetischen Phantasie, sondern den kultischen Formen des bündi- 
schen Lebens.« Here, Höfler relies on the research of Gustav Neckel, Hans Naumann and Hans 
Schreuer on death mythology in the Germanic tradition in general. All of these individuals argue that 
past societies and their concepts of life and death provide a strong parallel to what is portrayed in Old 
Norse myth, cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 219-220. Modern research widely accepts that the Valhalla narrative is 
not a purely aesthetic creation, but reflects some form of pre-Christian belief in the afterlife or con- 
cept of death, cf. Dillmann 2007, especially pp. 357-359 for discussion on the possible origins of this 
mythical motif. 

284 Unless specifically referencing the Southern Germanic Wodan/Wotan or Old Norse figure Odinn 
respectively, the naturalised English form »Odin« will be used. 

285 Cf. Germania, c. 9 in which Wotan/Wodan is equated to the god Mercurius. 
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majority of which stem from the Old Norse-Scandinavian tradition. First is his name: 
Old Norse Óðinn is rooted in the word öör (furious, angry) and, similarly, Old High Ger- 
man Wutan or Wuotan is rooted in the German word Wut (anger, fury), which all stem 
from the Proto-Germanic Wödanaz, meaning lord or leader of fury (or frenzy).”*° Fur- 
ther, Odin is associated with fury in the Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae Pontificum by 
Adam of Bremen (eleventh century), in which he writes: »Wuodan id est furor«.”®” 
Thus, the etymology of this god’s name inherently connects him with anger, fury and 
frenzy, which is argued by Höfler and Weiser-Aall to reflect the frenzied, ecstatic state 
of warrior men’s bands, such as the Harii, the berserkir or the riders of the Wild Army 
who, as already discussed above, are also attested as »Odin’s army« in German and 
Scandinavian sources. Further, based on Odin’s function as the leader of the einherjar, 
his association with the berserkers discussed above and generally his characteristic as 
a war god in Germanic mythology, Höfler and Weiser-Aall consider him to be the leader 
of the Germanic warrior men’s bands.”®’ 

Yet even though Weiser-Aall does argue that Odin was a central figure of the Ger- 
manic warrior cults, her arguments on the existence of Germanic Männerbünde do 
not pin on the characteristics of this god as much as Höfler’s do. Indeed, in his excur- 
sus on Old Norse literature and mythology in KGG I, he focuses on several attributes 
of this god and their significance for his characterisation of the sacred Germanic 
men’s bands. An example is Höfler’s interpretation of Odin’s sacrifice on the Tree of 
the World, Yggdrasil.”®° Although the hanging of Odin on the tree for nine nights in 
order to acquire knowledge of the runes is a motif that parallels the crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ in Christian doctrine, Höfler dismisses this connection to underline in- 
stead the possible cultic, pre-Christian characteristics of this myth.” He sees this 
myth as representing a form of ritual hanging and initiation rite, using the narrative 
as a further piece of evidence for this god’s role as the leader of warrior men’s 
bands.” Here, Höfler adopts Weiser-Aall’s arguments that the hanging of Odin is a 
form of »Scheintötung« (ritual death), an apparent form of death and initiation rite, 
and connects this phenomenon with attestations of hanging as a form of death pen- 
alty in the Germanic tradition.” He points out that death by hanging is a motif gener- 
ally associated with Odin in Old Norse and German sources; it is also considered a 


286 Cf. For the most recent discussion of the etymology of Wotan/Odinn, cf. Zimmer 2015, in particular 
pp. 371-374; see also de Vries 1970 II, pp. 94-95; Hultgärd 2007; Simek 2006, »Odin«, p. 313. 

287 Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae Pontificum IV, c. 26 (cf. Schmeidler (ed.) 1917). 

288 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 323-342; Weiser 1927, pp. 43-61 & 78-79. For literature on Odin as a war god, 
cf. de Vries 1970 II, pp. 27-106; Turville-Petre 1964, pp. 50-55. See further Lincoln 1998 in reference to 
Georges Dumézil’s characterisation of Odin. 

289 Cf. Poetic Edda, Havamal, verses 138-141. 

290 In particular, he refers to the arguments of Rolf Pipping on the cultic aspect of this myth, cf. Pip- 
ping 1928 and Höfler 1934, p. 232 fn. 204 & 208. 

291 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 227. 

292 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 79-80; Höfler 1934, pp. 237-238. 
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form of death associated with criminals, especially thieves. Despite the association of 
hanging with the death penalty, Höfler argues that death by hanging was considered 
honourable in Germanic culture, citing the hanging of kings in the Scandinavian tradi- 
tion as an example, such as the Swedish King Domaldi in Historia Norwegiae, the sacri- 
fice of King Vikarr of Norway to Odin in Halfs saga, or the sacrifice of King Hadingus 
in Saxo Grammaticus’s Gesta Danorum, in which he hangs himself in front of his peo- 
ple. Thus, Höfler argues that Odin’s sacrificial hanging represents a ritual hanging, a 
rite that was practised by the followers of the Germanic warrior-death cults: 


Hence the tradition of Odin’s sacrifice may be closely related to the belief of ancient mystic cults 
that the first of all mystics was the mystic god himself [. . .] that in the moment of the ritual, the 
mystic becomes one with the ritual god, and transforms himself into him.?”® 


For Höfler, that both kings and thieves were hanged as a form of dedication to Odin 
reflects the god’s dualistic character. Höfler emphasises the mythic, cultic aspect of the 
ritual, noting: »The consistent magical effect of the act, however, was evidently stronger 
than the ethical and all other differences among the victims.«”” Jens Peter Schjødt thor- 
oughly discusses this motif in a recent study on initiation rites in the Old Norse tradition 
and generally considers Höfler’s interpretation to be valid in many respects.”° 

Odin is generally connected with thieves and thievery in the Germanic tradition. 
Mercurius is also attested as such. That Odin takes on the dual role as a god of death and 
god of thieves is unsurprising when one takes into account that this characteristic is also 
seen in mythology of other cultures, such as the Indian god Rudra or the Greek god Her- 
mes.””” Thus, Höfler argues that the connection of the Germanic men’s bands to Odin is 
further underscored by a form of ritual stealing, of »Stehlrecht«: »Such a right to steal, 
bound to certain — partly »sacred« — times or otherwise strictly restricted by law, is one 
of the most characteristic features of the cultic men’s bands.«”*® A right to loot or steal is 
argued by Höfler to exist among the Langobards.”” He then argues that the occurrence 


293 Höfler 1934, pp. 229-232. 

294 Höfler 1934, p. 233; »So mag die Überlieferung von Odins Opferung nahe verwandt sein mit dem 
Glauben antiker Mysterienkulte, daß der erste aller Mysten der Mysteriengott selbst gewesen sei [. . .] 
daß in dem Augenblick der Weihe der Myste mit dem Weihegott eins werde, sich in ihn verwandle.« 
295 Höfler 1934, pp. 238-239, citation p. 238; »Die einheitliche magische Wirkung des Aktes aber war 
offenbar stärker als die ethischen und alle sonstigen Differenzen bei den Opfern.« 

296 Cf. Schjødt 2008, pp. 50-51 & 173-205. See also Schjødt 2004, especially p. 618 in which he discusses 
Odin’s »Selbsttötung« as an initiation rite with reference to Höfler’s research. 

297 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 257. 

298 Höfler 1934, p. 259; »Ein solches Stehl-Recht, an gewisse — zum Teil »heilige« — Zeiten gebunden 
oder auch sonst streng gesetzlich umschränkt, gehört zu den aller charakteristischsten Kennzeichen 
kultischer Männerbünde.« 

299 Cf. Höfler 1934, e.g., pp. 62-63. In particular, see Höfler’s article »Cangrande von Verona und das 
Hundsymbol der Langobarden«, cf. Höfler 1940a. This is a correlation first pointed out by Weiser-Aall, 
cf. Weiser 1927, p. 49, see fn. 100 above. 
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of such ritual stealing by groups of young men in the Middle Ages — such as the Öja- 
Busar or the St Lieven’s guild discussed in the second section of KGG — are remnants of 
this exact custom of ritual stealing.””° 

Odin is a complex figure in Old Norse literature. He is attributed with an array of 
characteristics: he is the Alföör (Allfather), the leader of the Asgardians, a war god 
and a god of death. At the same time, he is also connected to fertility and fury and 
anger, in addition to storms and mumming. Further, he is attributed as the god of wis- 
dom and poetry, but also the god of thievery.°”' Höfler argues that if one is to accept 
that cultic men’s bands existed in Germanic culture and continued to exist in some 
form throughout the Middle Ages until the modern period in folk belief and folk tradi- 
tion, then this complex figure, and the sources that describe him, become more com- 
prehensible. More concrete, Höfler argues that all of Odin’s characteristics present a 
united whole if one accepts that his initial role was leader of the Germanic sacred 
men’s bands — a lord of ecstasy.” Höfler writes: 


At one stroke a whole circle of qualities is understood whose explanation would otherwise re- 
quire such a considerable quantity of drawn-out constructions: the god of »rage« [. . .] is Lord of 
the Dead - because the dead are represented in ecstasy. This god of death loves disguise so much 
that this is almost regarded as a major feature of his being — because the death cult of the men’s 
bands is associated almost everywhere with mummery and the use of masks. He is the god of 
magic, especially of the deceased — an art which the sacred bands regularly laid claim to. But 
the god of the dead is at the same time a war god — just as the men’s band was always in its 
essence a warrior band. Wodan is regarded as the ancestor of the rulers of several tribes — this 
points to the connections of the tribal organisation to the sacred bands, of which much more will 
be said. Wodan, at least here and there, looked after the fertility of the fields — a strange activity 
for a storm god, but folklore shows us that the ecstatic »rage« of the sacred men’s bands was 
attributed to the strength that awakens the forces of nature.” 


300 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 259. 

301 For general research on the function of Odin in the Old Norse tradition, cf. de Vries 1970 II, 
pp. 27-106; Turville-Petre 1964, pp. 35-74; Hultgard 2007; Simek 2006, »Odin«, pp. 310-318. 

302 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 323-341, especially p. 326. 

303 Höfler 1934, pp. 329-330; »Mit einem Schlage wird, von hier aus gesehen, ein ganzer Kreis von Eigen- 
schaften verständlich, deren Erklärung sonst eine so beträchtliche Menge von langgesponnen Hilfskon- 
struktionen erheischte: der Gott der »Wut« [. . .] ist Herr der Toten — weil die Toten in Ekstase dargestellt 
werden. Dieser Totengott liebt Maskierungen so sehr, daß dies fast als ein Hauptzug seines Wesens gilt — 
weil der Totenkult der Männerbünde fast überall mit Vermummungen und dem Gebrauch von Masken 
verknüpft ist. Er ist der Gott des Zaubers, zumal des Totenzaubers — eine Kunst, auf die die Männerbünde 
so regelmäßig Anspruch erheben. Aber der Totengott ist gleichzeitig Kriegsgott — wie der Männerbund in 
seinem Wesen immer Kriegerbund sein mußte. Wodan gilt bei mehreren Stämmen als der Ahnherr ihrer 
Herrscher — das deutet auf Beziehungen der Stammesorganisation zur männerbündischen, von denen 
noch manches zu sagen sein wird. Wodan betreut, wenigstens da und dort, die Fruchtbarkeit der Felder — 
für einen Sturmgott freilich eine absonderliche Tätigkeit: aber die Volkskunde zeigt uns, daß man der eksta- 
tische »Wut« der Männerbünde die Macht zuschrieb, die Kräfte der Natur wecken.« 
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Thus, Höfler strongly argues against the idea that the original form of this god was a sky 
or storm god, which he sees as only one characteristic among many.* Further, Höfler 
explains Odin’s connection to poetry and wisdom through his role as god of the ecstatic 
experience, which Höfler believes does not only apply to ecstatic frenzy and warrior- 
hood, but also to intellectual ecstasy and creativity — an opening of the mind.*” 

This interpretation represents a blatantly holistic view of all of the sources and 
attestations of the god, reflecting Höfler’s approach to research from a morphological 
perspective, as the following excerpt clearly demonstrates: 


I believe that this very controversial figure can first be truly understood only when we see him 
as the god of ecstatic men’s bands. As it seems to me, the many and seemingly contradictory 
sides of the image of this most famous god of the Germanic peoples become united as part of a 
whole, only then does the God become the gestalt.2°° 


This interpretation reflects Höfler’s general desire to understand Germanic culture in 
the context of a whole — of a »sinnvolles Ganzes« (meaningful whole).°°’ Such a 
sweeping, holistic view of this manifold figure in Germanic mythology is utmost prob- 
lematic, hinging on Höfler’s view of ecstasy, of the ecstatic-daemonic religious experi- 
ence of the Germanic sacred men’s bands, as a central element of ancient Germanic 
culture. As H. M. Flasdieck criticises: »A concrete archetype would very soon have lost 
everything concrete; the most beautiful phrases do not form a sustaining bridge.«°® 
Odin takes on an elemental role in Höfler’s research on Germanic culture, an in- 
terest that doubtless stemmed from his father’s own fascination with this Germanic 
god.” Höfler had even planned to write an entire work on Odin’s characteristics and 
parallels thereto in other ancient mythologies, which never came to fruition.*”° In 
general, the portrayal of Odin as a war god or god of death in the context of a com- 
mon Germanic tradition was significantly popular at the beginning of the twentieth 


304 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 334. 

305 In particular, this idea is expressed by Höfler in his essay »Zwei Grundkrafte im Wodankult«, cf. 
Höfler 1974. 

306 Höfler 1934, p. 324; »Ich glaube, daß uns ein vielumstrittenes Wesen erst faßbar wird, wenn wir 
ihn als Gott der ekstatischen Männerbünde sehen. Da erst, so scheint es mir, treten die vielfachen und 
scheinbar so widerspruchvollen Seiten im Bilde dieses berühmtesten Gottes der Germanen zur Einheit 
zusammen, erst dann wird er zur Gestalt.« 

307 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 325. See also Burrell 2020a, pp. 106-109 and c. 6.1 on gestalt theory and holism 
in Höfler’s research, in which his interpretation of Odin is used as an example. 

308 Flasdieck 1937, p. 305; »Eine konkrete Urform hätte sehr bald alles Konkrete verloren; die schöns- 
ten Wortkonstruktionen bilden keine tragende Brücke.« 

309 As mentioned in c. 1.1.1, Höfler’s father, Alois Höfler, wrote an article about the figure Wotan in 
Richard Wagner’s Ring-cycle, cf. Höfler 1920 and c.1 fn. 18 above. 

310 Cf. Birkhan 1992, p. XV. Birkhan notes that Höfler wrote several unfinished drafts of the introduc- 
tion to this planned monograph. A search through the catalogue of Höfler’s written estate in Vienna 
reveals multiple unfinished manuscripts (and lectures) on different topics concerning Odin, but it is 
unclear if any ofthese represent the drafts Birkhan speaks of. 
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century, during the völkisch and later National Socialist era. For, the god fittingly 
aligns with nationalist, militaristic values. Martin Ninck’s research, for example, is 
considered, along with Höfler’s, to have provided such viable interpretations of this 
god for the National Socialist regime.*™ 


4.5 Transformative Cult — Sacred Cult: Religious Experience 
and Otto Hofler’s Sacred Men’s Bands 


Otto Höfler’s study of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends centres on his interpre- 
tation thereof as literary representations of what he terms Verwandlungskulte (trans- 
formative cults).°'” This concept of transformation in religious cult bands is arguably 
rooted in Jakob Wilhelm Hauer’s description of the religious experience underlying 
rites of passage in secret societies, which he describes as »[. . .] religious practices that 
cause a transformation of the sacred and should impart on them a connection with 
the supernatural powers [. . .]«.° Höfler develops this idea further: he argues that 
during this transformative experience, the cult protagonists take on the strength and 
powers of the daemons (or animals) they are imitating: »Anyone who dares to carry 
out the dangerous mummery puts himself under the spell of the uncanny, unpredict- 
able forces; dark daemonic forces awaken within him and he himself becomes a dae- 
mon.«* Although the physical aspect of the transformation is often part of the 
process, through donning animal hides or masks (but is not required), it is the dae- 
monic, numinous forces present in this experience that represents the actual transfor- 
mation: it is a psychological ordeal. 


311 Cf. Lincoln 1998; Ninck 1935. Martin Ninck’s study on Odin adopts elements of Höfler’s research, 
but generally he disagrees with Höfler’s interpretation of Odin as a god of ecstatic Geheimbiinde, cf. 
Ninck 1935, in particular pp. 102-103 fn. 1. Both Ninck and Höfler are argued to have influenced the 
portrayal of Odin in C. G. Jung’s essay »Wotan« originally published in Neue Schweizer Rundschau iii 
(Neue Folge), no. 11 (1936), cf. Jung 1991 and von Schnurbein 2016, pp. 271-272. See also Zimmermann 
1995, pp. 208-209, who also discusses Jung’s psychology and his essay on Wotan in relation to Höfler’s 
research. 

312 Höfler uses this term sparingly throughout KGG; however, it is first used frequently in regard to 
a wide-range of folk and ritual phenomena (also including indigenous religious cults) in his later arti- 
cle on the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends, cf. Höfler 1936a, in particular pp. 34-35; Höfler 1936b 
and then prominently in VVM, cf. Höfler 1973. Although Höfler did coin this term (specifically dämoni- 
sche Verwandlungskulte), Weiser-Aall does first introduce the concept of »transformation« with regard 
to the ritual aspect of Germanic warrior bands in her postdoctoral thesis, cf. Weiser 1927, p. 20. It is 
not unimaginable that this passage in Weiser-Aall’s text may have inspired Höfler. 

313 Hauer 1923, p. 428; »[. . .] religiöse Übungen, die eine Verwandlung der Geweihten bewirken und 
ihm eine Verbindung mit den übernatürlichen Mächten [. . .] vermitteln sollten.« 

314 Höfler 1934, p. 14; »Wer es wagt, die gefährliche Vermummung zu vollziehen, der begibt sich 
damit unter den Bann der unheimlichen, unberechenbaren Gewalten, in ihm erwachen dunkle dämo- 
nische Mächte, und er wird selbst zum Dämon.« 
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This transformative experience, perpetrated by daemonic or numinous forces, is 
the red thread that Höfler uses to tie forms of initiation ritual, Geheimbünde and their 
religious experiences to what he argues are mythological and legendary echoes 
thereof in medieval literature and folklore as well as in later folk tradition. Without 
an exact exploration of this religious experience, one cannot fully understand the ar- 
guments tied to Höfler’s concept of Germanic sacred men’s bands and — as will be 
argued — his Germanenbild as a whole. 

In KGG, Höfler equates this transformative, religious ordeal to an ecstatic phe- 
nomenon — a primarily psychological state — influenced by a daemonic force. Later, 
in VVM, he writes of sacred, daemonic and numinous forces tied to this ecstatic expe- 
rience and categorises the form of religious substance from a religious-historical, psy- 
chological perspective into levels of numinous apperception. The aim of the following 
chapter is to explore these terms, their relation to each other and the development of 
the transformative cult in Höfler’s research over the course of his career. Moreover, 
the role of this religious-historical as well as psychological perspective on his Geheim- 
bund concept and research as a whole will be illuminated. 


4.5.1 The Ecstatic Experience 


According to Höfler, the members of the ancient Germanic warrior bands, which he 
refers to as »ekstatische« (ecstatic) and »dämonische« (daemonic) men’s bands, expe- 
rienced a state of ecstasy, usually during an initiation ritual or ordeal of battle-fury.°” 
That this ecstatic frenzy was more than just a superficial state of chaos is a key argu- 
ment in his research. The word »ecstasy« is used for a wide range of emotions and 
phenomena, and the notion of an ecstatic experience is of relevance in a variety of 
religious-historical and social contexts. Thus, it is necessary to examine Höfler’s own 
definition and use of the term, especially in relation to ecstatic phenomena in Old 
Norse-Germanic culture in general. Furthermore, it will be shown how Höfler’s con- 
cept of ecstasy is central to his argument for the continued existence of Germanic Ge- 
heimbünde beyond the form of a warrior cult. Yet his emphasis on the ecstatic 
experience of the sacred Germanic bands is not only intertwined with his argument 
for their continued existence, equating the ecstatic episodes of these cults with the 
Old Norse berserksgangr and the clamorous roaring of the Wild Hunt and Furious 
Host, but is also a significant element in his overall view of Germanic culture. 
»Ecstasy« has come to represent a wide range of psychological and physical states in 
religious, historical, philosophical, social and artistic contexts: one may think of the 


315 The term »dämonisch« to describe Männerbünde or Geheimbünde was first used by Höfler and is 
used consistently throughout his research, even more often than »ekstatisch«. Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 
VIII-IX for his explanation of the terms »Ekstase« and »Dämonie«, which are both discussed in detail 
below. 
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psychoactive drug, and thereby of drug-induced trances and orgies, or of religious mys- 
tics and their ecstatic visions that represent inspirational moments of quiet, divine con- 
templation. Perhaps the inebriated, passionate ecstasy of sports fanatics comes to mind 
or the ritual dances of cult bands. Today, the noun »ecstasy« and adjective »ecstatic« are 
applied to even the most daily emotions of elation and lust. Generally, ecstasy is best 
defined as a state of being in which the subject enters an altered state of consciousness, 
reaching outside of oneself.”'° This altered state of consciousness can apply to a psycho- 
logical or physical experience (or both) that takes the form of a quiet, mystical awaken- 
ing or a raucous, raving, violent frenzy. 

The word »ecstasy« comes from the Greek ékotaotc (ekstasis) »to be beside or 
stand outside of oneself or transcend:, translating to the German Ekstase or außer 
sich sein, and originates from the word existanai >to displace« from ek-, meaning »out« 
and -histanai >to place, to stand«.*"’ In classical Antiquity, Dionysus is the god of ec- 
stasy, whose cult is characterised by wild maenads (derived from the Greek word 
mania or mainesthai, meaning >to be beside oneself, »fury« or >to rave«) or Bacchae 
(also bacchantes, from the Greek bakcheuein, >to swarm.), the female followers of Dio- 
nysus who worshipped the god by partaking in nocturnal festivities, dancing and run- 
ning in the woods until utterly exhausted.*"* The maenads or bacchantes sometimes 
engaged in acts of madness in order to break the limits of the physical body and enter 
another state of being outside themselves, which represented a loss of self-control 
and at the same time an opportunity to relate to the divine and release oneself to in- 
fluence of Dionysus.” Hence, the ecstasy experienced by his followers was not just of 
madness and pleasure, but also of a mystical and religious nature. Ecstatic experien- 
ces are also part of the Christian mystic tradition most prolific in the Middle Ages. In- 
dividuals such as Meister Eckhart, Theresa of Avila and Bernard of Clairvaux claim to 
have received divine messages or had visions of God through an altered state of con- 
sciousness.’- These examples of ecstatic experiences only scratch the surface of count- 
less others in world history within different cultural groups and various contexts. But 
perhaps our fascination with the ecstatic — of experiencing another state of conscious- 
ness, of escaping relaity or communicating with the divine — is most strongly reflected 


316 Cf. Düe 1993 and Passie 2018, especially pp. 1-6 for modern applications of the term ecstasy, gen- 
eral discussion on the phenomenon in historical and psychological research as well as a short discus- 
sion on the history of scholarship on the topic. Further studies such as Koebner (ed.) 2012 and Cancik 
(ed.) 1978 show the interest in ecstasy from a social and artistic standpoint and from a religious- 
historical one. See also Hauer 1921, p. 1 for a poignant introduction to the concept. 

317 See the entry for ecstasy in the Online Etymology Dictionary: 
[Last access on October 31%, 2022]. 

318 Cf. Gödde 2012, pp. 11-12. 

319 Cf. Gödde 2012, especially pp. 10-14. See also Groos 2018, pp. 36-63, part of the catalogue Ekstase 
in Kunst, Musik und Tanz, which accompanies the exhibition of the same name that took place at the 
Kunstmuseum Stuttgart from 29.9.2018 to 24.2.2019. 

320 For a detailed study on Christian mysticism and ecstasy, cf. Passie 2018, pp. 95-122. 
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in the arts: in paintings, in dance and photography, as exemplified by the recent ex- 
hibit from the Kunstmuseum Stuttgart on the various artistic interpretations of >the 
ecstatic: in history and modern society.” 

Yet the representations of ecstasy in Old Norse-Germanic culture are, next to eth- 
nological research on the subject, the most relevant to Höfler’s research. First and 
foremost in the Germanic tradition is the form ecstasy can take as a state of frenzied 
battle fury, of Kampfekstase, such as in the case of the furor teutonicus of the ancient 
Germanic tribes described by Lucan, or the berserksgangr from Old Norse literature, 
in which the warrior is overcome by animalistic aggression.*” The nature and cause 
of the berserksgangr, and indeed the existence of the berserkers themselves in Ger- 
manic culture, has been and remains the subject of much academic discourse.*” 
Whether the frenzied state of the berserkers described in the Old Norse sagas was 
drug-induced, brought about by the consumption of amanita muscaria (a fly agaric 
mushroom known to have grown in Scandinavia), was caused by a physical illness or 
was a psychological state resulting from warrior-group dynamics is still debated.” 

Further, the leader of the berserkers according to Snorri Sturluson, Odinn, is con- 
nected to ecstasy and fury through his various shamanistic characteristics in the Old 
Norse-Germanic tradition, as briefly discussed above. These include his sacrifice on the 
mythical Tree of the World, Yggdrasill, in order to attain knowledge of the runes, his 
ability to transform into animalistic forms and his eight-legged horse Sleipnir — horses, 
especially eight-legged horses, being known examples of ecstatic animals in shamanistic 
traditions.” Furthermore, Odin is associated with poetry and artistic inspiration, 
which is also considered to be a form of ecstatic experience.” Also attributed to Odin 
is the practice of seidr in Old Norse mythology. Although seidr is generally viewed as a 
type of sorcery usually practised by women, it is also associated with ecstatic experien- 
ces, as the practitioners of seidr enter trances in order to attain information about the 
future.” The ecstatic state of seiör reflects the transcendental states of religious mystics 
as an out-of-body experience, with the body of the subject slipping into a trance. 

An observation of the late Heinrich Beck on the topic of ecstasy in Old Norse liter- 
ature is also relevant to Höfler’s research: that of the philosophical dichotomy of Apol- 
lonian-Dionysian, based on the attributes of Apollo, the god of logic and rationalism, 


321 Ekstase in Kunst, Musik und Tanz, Kunstmuseum Stuttgart from 29.9.2018 to 24.2.2019. 

322 Cf. Ynglinga saga, c. 6 (cf. Bjarni Adalbjarnarson (ed.) 1941-1951, I, p. 17) for the most well-known 
attestation to the berserksgangr, see also c. 4.4.1 above. 

323 The nature of the berserksgangr has been the subject of much academic discussion and debate, 
cf. Beck 1989c; Breen 1999; Fabing 1956/1957; Gron 1929; Güntert 1912. More recent works include: Dale 
2014, in particular pp. 71-97; Samson 2020, in particular pp. 195-226. 

324 Cf. Dale 2014, pp. 71-97; Gron 1929. 

325 Cf. Beck 1989c; Eliade 1975 especially pp. 362-369; Kabell 1980; Hultgard 2007. 

326 Cf. Beck 1989c; see also Höfler 1974. 

327 Cf. Beck 1989c; see Kunstmann 2020 for the most recent research on the nature of seiör in the Old 
Norse tradition. 
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and Dionysus, the god of emotions, irrationality and chaos from Greek mythology. 
The dichotomy was applied by philosophers such as Schelling and Nietzsche, but as 
Beck points out, it was also significant in relation to the general characterisation of 
the Germanic peoples and their culture at the beginning of the twentieth century, spe- 
cifically with respect to Andreas Heusler’s research on Germanentum, which describes 
Germanic culture as an overly Dionysian — and thus ecstatic — one, reflecting 
Nietzsche’s philosophical discussion of the dichotomy in his works Die dionysische 
Weltanschauung and Die Geburt der Tragödie aus dem Geiste der Musik.” All of these 
forms of ecstatic experience in the Old Norse-Germanic tradition mentioned above 
are pertinent to an understanding of the ecstatic experience of the sacred men’s 
bands described in Höfler’s research. 

The ecstatic experience of the Germanic men’s bands as a religious initiation ordeal 
is an aspect that Weiser-Aall first argues in her research. She does not, however, delve 
deeply into the possible meaning of this phenomenon.” In Höfler’s research, however, 
the ecstatic experience takes a more prominent role. The possible attestations of ecstatic 
experiences of the Germanic men’s bands argued in Höfler’s research are foremost 
linked with his (and Weiser-Aall’s) argument that the bands existed as transformative 
death cults, whose members experienced a state of ecstasy — especially during initia- 
tion — that was heightened through the use of masks and mummery. Thus, Höfler in- 
terprets references to the animalistic battle-fury of the Germanic tribes in Germania 
(ie. of the Harii and Chatti,) as ecstatic experiences of transformative death cults.” 
Further, Höfler characterises the ulfhédnar, the berserkers and the berserksgangr, but 
also examples of Odin’s Weihekrieger (ritual warriors), such as Sigmund and Sinfjélti, 
as animalistic warriors, who indeed wear the skins of wolves and undergo certain initi- 
ation rites, as examples of warriors of sacred cultic men’s bands.” Archaeological sour- 
ces such as the Torslunda plates and the iconography on the golden horns of Gallehus 
are also argued to represent the ecstatic experience or Kampfekstase of warrior men’s 
bands in Höfler’s study.” 

Using these examples, Höfler argues a parallel between the ecstatic phenomenon 
of the early Germanic cults and the wild, raucous raving described in the medieval 
Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends. These tales of storming, wild armies that parade 
through the night are in Höfler’s opinion mythic echoes of the ecstatic ruckus of real 


328 Cf. Beck 1989c; Heusler 1934a. For discussion on the terms Apollonian and Dionysian, especially 
with regard to the philosophy of Friederich Nietzsche, cf. e.g., Vogel 1966. 

329 Cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 43-52 for discussion of the berserksgangr. 

330 Cf. Höfler 1934, especially pp. 3-4. Mircea Eliade adopts Höfler’s position here, cf. Eliade 2003, 
p. 81-84. 

331 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 197-205. See also 4.4.1 above. 

332 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 56-67 especially pp. 58-59. Cf. Samson 2020, in particular pp. 252-263 and 
288-292 for recent discussion of these sources and their relation to the berserksgangr and warrior 
cults in general. 
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cult bands, which through howling, the ringing of bells and other instruments created 
such noise as to strike fear into the inhabitants nearby. The ecstatic experience of the 
men’s bands may not only take the form of battle fury, he argues, but should apply to 
the rituals performed by cult bands including dancing, parading and mummery as 
well. Hence, as is discussed in c. 4.6, Höfler argues that the ecstatic dancing and raving 
that takes place in the Perchtenlaufen and Shrovetide plays are also examples of later 
imitations of the Germanic men’s bands and their ecstatic experiences in folk ritual.’ 
The ecstatic experience of the Germanic men’s bands according to Höfler’s study is — 
on the surface — a physical one. 

Höfler is adamant that the ecstatic ordeals were in no way of a sexual nature; he 
claims: »It is curious at any rate: as numerous as the attestations of Germanic battle- 
ecstasy are that describe the berserksgangr, the furor teutonicus, the sources are quiet 
with respect to ancient Germanic festivities that could be compared with sexual or- 
gies.«34 However, he notes that later German folk rituals, such as the Shrovetide fes- 
tivities, are characterised by ecstatic orgies. Höfler contemplates this discrepancy 
himself in KGG, writing: »One of the most difficult questions that the study of the dae- 
monic cult of the dead raises seems to be its relationship to the sexual orgies that 
characterise the Shrovetide celebrations.«*» Höfler’s denouncement of sexuality in re- 
lation to the Männerbund is an aspect of his Germanenbild taken up in c. 6.5. 

Yet the ecstatic experience in the men’s bands described by Höfler is just as much 
a psychological state as it is a physical one. This higher emotional aspect is stressed in 
his introduction to KGG I, in which he defines the term ecstasy in order to avoid mis- 
understanding on behalf of the reader: 


[. . .] To the modern person, the word »ecstasy« makes one think of an intoxicated degenerative 
state, of letting go of all ties and descending into a daemonic tumult of chaos. It is now a fact of 
incalculable importance that the Germanic traditions of the »wild« or »furious« army and their 
leader reveal an entirely different nature to us. This cultic heightening of being does not mean 
revelling in pleasure but [. . .] a commitment to the dead [. . .] Thus this cultic heightening of 
being does not mean chaos, but order, not delirium, but obligation, not letting-go, but rather the 
building of a binding union with the ancestors.**° 


333 See c. 4.6 below. 

334 Höfler 1934, p. 294; »Es ist jedenfalls merkwürdig: so zahlreich die Belege für die germanische 
Ekstase des Kampfes sind, die uns den Berserksgang, den Furor teutonicus schildern, so schweigsam 
sind die Quellen in Bezug auf altgermanische Feiern, die sich mit den südlichen Geschlechtsorgien 
vergleichen ließen.« See also pp. 267-268 fn. 368 for further discussion of this point and c. 6.5 below. 
335 Höfler 1934, p. 292; »Eine der schwierigsten Fragen, auf die das Studium des dämonischen Toten- 
kultes uns führt, scheint mir sein Verhältnis zu den geschlechtlichen Orgien zu sein, die für die Fast- 
nachtsfeiern so kennzeichnend sind.« 

336 Höfler 1934, pp. VIII-IX; »[. . .] Das Wort »Ekstase« läßt den modernen Menschen vielleicht zunächst 
an ein rauschhaftes Hinsinken denken, an eine Lösung aller Bindungen und ein rasendes aufgehen im 
Chaotischen. Es ist nun eine Tatsache von unabsehbarer Bedeutung, daß uns die germanischen Überlie- 
ferungen vom »Wilden« oder »Wütenden« Herr und seinem Führer ein völlig anderes Wesen offenbaren: 
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Here, Höfler emphasises a different form of ecstasy represented in cult-ritual at the seat 
of the Germanic men’s bands, one that is of a religious nature and signifies a »bond or 
duty to the fallen«, that is, a connection to the warrior ancestors.”° He also underlines 
that it is this experience — of transitioning from an individual into a part of the group, 
and connecting to otherworldly powers — that defines the men’s bands. Thus, it is Hö- 
fler’s intention in KGG to show that even the battle-fury of the berserkers is representa- 
tive of an archaic ritual experience within the context of a transformative death cult. 

Höfler delves much deeper into the concept of the ecstatic experience in the Ger- 
manic men’s bands after the publication of KGG. For example, in his reply to von der 
Leyen’s criticism of his study, Höfler explains that »[. . .] the bearers of ritual step out 
of their usual everyday self [. . .] and feel »inspired« by a supernatural being« during 
the ecstatic ordeal.” He underscores that the ecstatic experience is of a sacred na- 
ture: the subject is connected to something divine or otherworldly, but it is also a re- 
flection of the subject’s soul and character: 


It is my conviction that we are at a point here in the historical record that provides us with par- 
ticularly deep insight into the inner soul. For as aspects of character often come to light in the 
state of ecstasy that are otherwise hidden, depths of character that are masked in everyday life 
also come to the fore in the cultic state of rapture.” 


Here, Höfler focuses on the perspective of the individual in the band, or to put it an- 
other way, he attempts to understand the psychology of the Germanic Männerbund. 
He clearly states this view with respect to the concept of transformative cults in gen- 
eral in VVM: 


The state of »ecstasy« in masked cults, which represent transformative cults, differs from that of 
drunkards in that the ecstatic person, if he should be placed or »falls into« a cultic role, must gain 
from sharing in its »soul« [. . .] But then, in such cases, the cult dancer’s state of »being beside 
oneself: must have been connected with a state of »reaching inside oneself: to another being — 
in the cases mentioned, in the role or the »person« of a divine being [. . .].°“° 


diese Art der kultischen Daseinssteigerung bedeutet nicht schweifenden Genuß, sondern [. . .] eine 
Verpflichtung an die Toten [. . .] Diese kultische Daseinssteigerung bedeutet also nicht Chaos, sondern 
Ordnung, nicht Taumel sondern Verpflichtung, nicht Hinsinken, sondern Aufbau bindender Gemein- 
schaft mit den Vorfahren.« 

337 Höfler 1934, p. IX; »eine Verpflichtung an die Toten«. 

338 Höfler 1936b, p. 113; »[. . .] die Kultträger aus ihrem gewohnten Alltags-Ich heraustreten [. . .] und 
sich von einem Übermenschlichen »beseelt« fühlen.« 

339 Höfler 1936b, p. 113; »Es ist meine Überzeugung, daß wir hier an einer Stelle der Überlieferung 
stehen, die uns einen ganz besonders tiefen Einblick in das Seeleninnere gewährt. Denn wie im 
Rausch oft Seiten des Charakters zum Vorschein kommen, die sonst verborgen sind, so werden auch 
im kultischen Ergriffensein Charaktertiefen wirksam werden, die im Alltag überdeckt sind.« 

340 Höfler 1973, p. 67; »Das »Außer-sich-Geraten« bei Maskenkulten, die Verwandlungskulte sein wol- 
len, wird sich von dem von Betrunkenen aber dadurch unterscheiden, daß der Ekstatiker, wenn er in 
eine kultische Rolle »hineingeraten« oder hineinversetzt werden soll, an deren Geist Anteil gewinnen 
muß [. . .] Dann aber muß in solchen Fällen das »Außer-sich-Geraten« des Kulttänzers verbunden 
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Thus, it is the soul of the individual and his transformative experience defined 
through the cult’s worship of a deity — in the case of the Germanic men’s band, 
Odin, — that Höfler underscores in this description of the ecstatic ordeal.”* 

This psychological perspective and the emphasis on the ritual aspect of the ec- 
static experience are strongly influenced by Höfler’s approach to the topic from an 
ethnological and religious-historical standpoint. As discussed in c. 4.1 above, the effect 
of Schurtz’s and Hauer’s research on Höfler’s theory cannot be underestimated. Espe- 
cially Hauer’s observations on ecstatic rituals in primitive secret bands in Die Religio- 
nen. Ihr Werden, ihr Sinn, ihre Wahrheit (1923) are adopted by Höfler, in particular his 
emphasis on the created religious meaning of these experiences, which are either in- 
duced through ritual dance or through toxic substances.*”” But it is in Hauer’s Die An- 
fange der Yogapraxis im alten Indien (1921) that Hauer himself first delves into the 
meaning of religious ecstasy, especially in relation to the vratyas — Männerbünde of 
ancient India. Therein he considers the ecstatic experience to be the most important 
source of religious energy found in all religions: 


The ecstatic experiences run through the religion of all peoples, from the lowest to the highest, 
like a golden thread. Once again, it must be clearly recognised that the ecstatic experiences are 
an important, perhaps the most important source of energy of the original religion.” 


Höfler’s own emphasis on the religious significance of the ecstatic experience under- 
scored above clearly mirrors Hauer’s research on the topic. Höfler even connects the 
vrätyas and their god, Rudra, to Wodan or Odin and the Germanic Méannerbiinde.** 
In doing so, Höfler argues that the ecstatic experience within transformative cults has 
its roots in the Indo-European tradition, which aligns closely with Hauer’s argument 
that the ecstatic experience lies at the heart of all religion.” 

Höfler does not ignore the concept of the ecstatic embodied in the Greek god Diony- 
sus, pointing out the broad similarities between the ecstatic experiences of the maenads 


gewesen sein mit einem »Hinein-Geraten« in eine andere Wesenheit - in den genannten Fällen in die 
Rolle oder die »Person« eines göttlichen Wesens [. . .]«. 

341 The ecstatic experience of the warrior bands in Höfler’s research can also be compared to the 
concept of religious Ergriffenheit (religious captivation) prevalent in the works of C. G. Jung, cf. von 
Schnurbein 2016, pp. 271-272.; Zimmermann 1995, pp. 208-209 as well as discussion thereof in Burrell 
2020a, p. 101. 

342 Cf. Hauer 1923, pp. 421-486, especially p. 449, 457 and pp. 460-461. 

343 Hauer 1921, pp. 4-5; »Die ekstatischen Erlebnisse durchziehen ja die Religion aller Völker, vom 
niedersten bis zum höchsten, wie ein goldener Faden. Es muss einmal wieder klar erkannt werden, 
dass die ekstatischen Erlebnisse eine wichtige, vielleicht die wichtigste Energiequelle der ursprüngli- 
chen Religion sind.« 

344 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 261-262. Rudolf Otto also argues the similarity between the gods Wodan/ 
Wotan and Rudra, but has a different opinion on the ecstatic experiences of the Rudra cult than Höfler 
does, cf. Höfler 1934, p. 262 fn. 337a; Otto 1932 and c. 4.5.2 below for further discussion. 

345 Cf. Hauer 1923, especially pp. 85-102 on the ecstatic experience. 
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as described in Euripides’s »The Bacchae« and the ecstatic ordeal of the Germanic 
men’s bands. Indeed, this is quite noteworthy considering that the maenads were fe- 
male followers of Dionysus and that women receive almost no mention in Höfler’s re- 
search on Germanic culture.**® Höfler’s comparison of Dionysian ecstasy and the 
ecstatic experience of the men’s band cannot be further investigated here, but it should 
be pointed out that he does draw a parallel between Dionysus and Odin as gods em- 
bodying the ecstatic experience: 


And as one considered Dionysus to be the exciter of ecstasy in Greece, and for us in the present 
the »Wild Percht« [. . .] such does Snorri expressly attribute the eruption of the »berserksgang« to 
the rule of Odin in Heimskringla. And what could be more obvious than to imagine the furious 
exciter of ecstasy himself as an Ecstatic?" 


The relation of Höfler’s concept of the religious-ecstatic ordeal to other aspects of ec- 
stasy in the Old Norse-Germanic tradition also reveals the significant role this ele- 
ment plays in his research. For example, the more passive experiences of Christian 
mystics and the trances associated with the art of seiör are clearly differentiated in 
Höfler’s works from the »highest activation of the entire person« that is argued to rep- 
resent the ecstatic state of the men’s bands.*“* Höfler writes: 


Two types of ecstasy are clearly distinguishable, though they are widely referred to with similar 
or the same expressions (e.g., ON. hamast, skipta homum, hamramr etc.). On the one hand states 
of psychological »rapture«, during which the body lies lifeless and then a heightening of being, an 
»Enthusiasmos.@”? 


Höfler considers the visionary-ecstatic experience of Böövarr bjarki in Hrölfs saga 
Kraka, whose soul takes the form of a wild bear on the battle field, but whose human 
form remains still, to be a separate instance of ecstatic experience in Germanic cul- 
ture, more closely paralleling shamanistic practices.” He writes: 


For these journeys of the soul are not — as is the case with Shamanism — shown to be an estab- 
lished form of religion and cult ritual for us. On the other hand, we may call the regular parading 
of firmly evidenced troops of warriors, who are so »overcome: by the spirit of their heroic fallen, 


346 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 307. 

347 Höfler 1934, p. 329 fn. 157; »Und wie man in Griechenland in Dionysos den Wecker der Ekstase 
sah und bei uns in neuerer Zeit in der »Wilden Percht« [. . .], so schreibt Snorri in der Heimskringla 
ausdrücklich dem Walten ööins das Aufflammen des »Berserksganges« zu. Und was liegt denn näher, 
als den dämonischen Erreger der Ekstase selbst als Ekstatiker vorzustellen?« 

348 Höfler 1936b, p. 115; »höchste Aktivierung des gesamten Menschen«. 

349 Höfler 1936b, p. 115; »Zwei Arten von Ekstase sind deutlich zu unterscheiden, obwohl sie weithin 
mit ähnlichen oder denselben Ausdrücken (z. B. an. hamast, skipta homum, hamramr usw.) bezeichnet 
werden. Einmal Zustände seelischer »Entrückung«, während deren der Körper leblos daliegt; und 
dann eine Seinssteigerung, ein »Enthusiasmos«.« Note: »Enthusiasmos« (enthusiasm), from the Greek 
word describing ecstasy. 

350 Cf. Hrölfs saga Kraka (Slay (ed.) 1960 pp. 116-119) and Höfler 1936b, p. 115. See also the discussion 
of this saga figure in relation to the berserkers in Samson 2020, pp. 143-147. 
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that they feel as one with them — and are to be considered as one with them —, a true Germanic 
cult form: a heroic cult that fully correlates to Germanic Antiquity and its poetry in its spirit. 


Further is the characterisation of Odin as the god of ecstasy with respect to the art of 
poetry, but also of ecstatic fury. Höfler delves into this theme in KGG, but in much more 
detail in his later article »Zwei Grundkräfte im Wodankult« (1974), in which he discusses 
the opposing meanings of the root of the name Wodan/Odin *wööd.”” *Wöö, Old High 
German and Middle High German wuot, Old English wöd, Old Norse 6dr meaning »fury, 
wrath«, can also refer to the art of poetry and prophetical vision such as in the case of 
Old Norse 6ör.°°° Hence, the etymology of Odin connects the god to psychological states, 
which Höfler deems to be no coincidence, but instead evidence of his true nature as the 
god of ecstasy, that is, ecstasy experienced through the religious-cult ritual of the men’s 
bands.” Höfler explores this topic again in VVM, arguing that even though these differ- 
ent aspects of the ecstatic experience in the Old Norse-Germanic tradition appear so sep- 
arate, they nonetheless have the act of being overtaken by emotion or of being beside 
oneself at their core. Thus, he ties these two sides of one coin together: 


[. . .] whereby, it seems to me, [. . .] to be an intellectual as well as a spiritual-historical symptom 
of particular interest that both kinds of ecstasy — which appear so different — are designated 
with the same word (*wöö-) [. . .] so obviously as two sides or two varieties of the »same« psycho- 
logical phenomenon have been experienced and thought: in both instances the experience of being 
moved, of being lifted out of oneself, must have been felt as the quintessential experience.” 


351 Höfler 1936b, p. 115; »Denn diese Seelenausfahrten sind bei uns nicht — wie beim Schamanis- 
mus — als gefestigte Religionsform und Kultübung zu belegen. Dagegen dürfen wir das regelmäßige 
Ausziehen festgefügter wehrhafter Scharen, die so vom Geist ihrer heroischen Toten »erfüllt« sind, 
daß sie sich mit ihnen eins fühlen — und auch als mit ihnen eins gelten —, eine echte germanische 
Kultform nennen: einen heroischen Kult, der dem germanischen Altertum und seiner Dichtung in sei- 
nem Geiste voll entspricht.« 

352 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 323-330; Höfler 1974. 

353 Cf. de Vries 1970 II, pp. 94-95; Hultgard 2007; Simek 2006, »Odin«, p. 313. 

354 Cf. Höfler 1974, p. 133. Höfler highlights the juxtaposition of these two types of ecstasy through 
the example of Egil from Egils saga, who himself encapsulates these two traits. Höfler writes: »Aber 
Egil war nicht nur ein technischer Könner von solchen Graden, sondern ein wirklicher Dichter, eine 
der größten künstlerischen Begabungen des germanischen Mittelalters. Außerdem aber wissen wir 
durch die Egilssaga, daß er (wie schon sein Großvater Kveldulf) ein Träger ekstatischer Veranlagung 
war (s. Egilssaga, cap. 1 und 55)« (Höfler 1974, p. 135: But Egil was not only a technical master of such 
levels, but a real poet, one of the greatest artistic talents of the Germanic Middle Ages. Moreover, we 
know from Egils saga that he (like his grandfather Kveldulf) was a carrier of ecstatic disposition (see 
Egils saga, chapters 1 and 55). 

355 Höfler 1973, p. 110; »[. . .] wobei es mir, [. . .] ein geistesgeschichtliches und seelengeschichtliches 
Symptom von besonderem Interesse zu sein scheint, daß beide - uns mit Recht so tief verschieden 
erscheinenden - Arten von Ekstasis mit dem selben Wort (*w6d-) bezeichnet worden sind [. . .], also 
offenbar als zwei Seiten oder zwei Spielarten des „selben“ seelischen Phänomens erlebt und gedacht 
worden sind: beide Male muß also das Erleben des Ergriffenwerdens, des Über-sich-hinausgehoben- 
Werdens als das Wesentliche empfunden worden sein.« 
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As discussed above in c. 4.4.2, Höfler even considers Odin to be first and foremost a 
god of ecstasy and the ecstatic men’s bands, encapsulating both aspects of the ecstatic 
experience. Admittedly, the attribution of the art of seiör to Odin and the shamanistic 
characteristics of his being, when considered as facets or forms of the ecstatic, harmo- 
nise with Höfler’s general holistic interpretation of this god, despite the fact that he 
separates the shamanistic tradition of ecstasy from the religious-ecstatic ordeal of the 
Germanic men’s bands. Interestingly, it is this view of Odin that is integral to Höfler’s 
overall argument for the existence of the Germanic men’s bands, but also their contin- 
ued existence throughout the Middle Ages and in later folk tradition. In other words, 
it is his interpretation of the berserksgangr as a cultic ritual state of ecstatic fury, and 
the attestation ofthe berserkers as warriors of Odin, that then ties in to his interpreta- 
tion of the legends of the Wild Hunt or Furious Host — known as Wuotanes her — as 
an example of legend based on actual cult ritual, that is, of the ecstatic cult of the sa- 
cred men’s bands. Hence, his focus on forms of ecstasy in Old Norse-Germanic culture 
is pertinent to the argumentation of his theory. 

How recent scholarship on the berserksgangr relates to Höfler’s concept of the ec- 
static initiation experience of the men’s bands is noteworthy. Roderick Dale, for exam- 
ple, notes in his dissertation that scholars have traditionally assumed that the wildness, 
howling and aggressive frenzy of the berserkers were symptoms of the berserksgangr 
and that a toxic substance or some physical or psychological illness caused these acts. 
But perhaps these actions or movements are what creates the wild frenzy — or ecstatic 
state — described by the berserksgangr.”°° Dale points out that no scholars have yet 
taken this perspective on the topic. However, Höfler arguably makes the same case as 
Dale, if one agrees with the notion that the berserkers are linked to a tradition of cult 
warriors in Germanic culture. Following Höfler’s argumentation, the ecstatic state of 
the berserkers is brought into existence through their aggressive movement (dancing) 
and howling in their masked state (in the case of the berserkers, the wearing of bear or 
wolf skins) to escalate in a state of wild frenzy. 

In his detailed study of the berserkers, Vincent Samson provides a summary of all 
the descriptions of berserksgangr in Old Norse literature.” In so doing, he also thor- 
oughly investigates the relation between the terms hamrammr, eigi einhamr and ha- 
mask in the sagas, arguing that these phrases, although used in different contexts, 
signify the same phenomenon of the transformation of the berserksgangr in the Old 
Norse tradition, pinpointing that the experience is tightly linked to the transformation 
and state of the soul (hamr): »Under the influence of the ecstatic trance, the hamr be- 
comes apparent: the fighters become similar to bears and wolves.«*°* Samson comes 
to the same conclusion as Höfler that the transformation of the warriors is primarily 


356 Cf. Dale 2014, pp. 96-98. 

357 Cf. Samson 2020, pp. 139-152, 154-157 and 195-226. 

358 Cf. Samson 2020, pp. 195-226, citations from p. 213 and 214; »Unter dem Einfluss der ekstatischen 
Trance offenbart sich der hamr: Die Kampfer werden Baren und Wolfen ahnlich.« 
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psychological; the wearing of masks or animal pelts, as well as howling and dancing 
allows the warrior to enter the ecstatic state, to become a »zweite Ich«« (second self, 
adopting a phrase from Dumézil) within the context of the warrior cult.°°° Thus, in 
line with Höfler, Samson notes: »In this context, the pagan mentality does not funda- 
mentally differentiate between the concept of an actual transformation and a change 
in behaviour«, agreeing that ethnological parallels show that the masked protagonists 
»[. . .] feel themselves as mediators of a connection with sacred-supernatural forces 
and are perceived as such by onlookers.«°°° 

One can also make the case from the most recent studies on berserkers, which 
weigh the references in Old Norse literature against the archaeological evidence, that 
the phenomenon of the berserksgangr does not align with Höfler’s concept of a mean- 
ingful ecstatic cult experience of the men’s bands. It is hard to imagine that the fury 
of brutal attacks by lone berserkers could always be considered a cultic or ascetic act. 
On the other hand, this would speak to Will-Erich Peuckert and Vincent Samson’s ar- 
guments of the existence of separate traditions of berserkers or warrior cults: those 
organised groups of warriors that acted as private armies, indicative of Männerbünde 
with distinctive initiatory rites and rituals, and those warriors described in the liter- 
ary tradition.*” This theory reflects Höfler’s argument that with the Christianisation 
of Scandinavia (and Europe), the true meaning of the berserksgangr as a religious- 
psychological state was lost and was instead characterised as a form of sickness or 
pathological state. 

Thus, Höfler identifies the ecstatic ordeal of the men’s bands as being an initiation 
experience part of the cultic rites of the band. It is a primarily psychological experience, 
in which the individual band members cross over a type of border in order to perceive 
oneness: with their fallen warriors and become part of a whole. Like initiation rites or 
rites of passage in indigenous cultures, undergoing the ecstatic ordeal of the sacred 
band is also a form of liminal experience. As Hauer emphasises in his studies on secret 
cults in Africa and North America, the fundamental experience of Geheimbiinde is a re- 
ligious, ecstatic ordeal that creates a type of release, awakening the individual to an- 
other existence or a state of »in-between« in between reality and a place constructed in 


359 Cf. Samson 2020, p. 214, here Samson cites Dumézil 1939, p. 82. 

360 Samson 2020, p. 214; »In diesem Zusammenhang macht die heidnische Mentalität keine prinzi- 
pielle Unterscheidung zwischen dem Konzept einer tatsächlichen Verwandlung und einer Verhalten- 
sänderung.«/»[. . .] sich selbst als Vermittler einer Verbindung mit sakralen, außermenschlichen 
Mächten fühlen und von den Zuschauern auch als solche wahrgenommen werden.« Here Samson 
cites Höfler 1973. See further Samson 2020, pp. 214-216. Similar to Höfler, Samson concludes that at 
the time the Old Norse sagas were written, Christianisation had already led to a new characterisation 
of the trance of the berserksgangr as something pathological — this parallels Höfler’s exact reasoning 
for the metamorphosis of the sacred-ecstatic experience of the sacred men’s bands as something path- 
ological or humorous (see further below, c. 4.6 & c. 5.1). 

361 Cf. Peuckert 1951, pp. 88-100; Samson 2020, pp. 214-216, 307-311. 
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the mind.’ Höfler argues for a similar type of experience in relation to the existence 
of secret bands in the Germanic tradition, examining the ordeal from the perspective of 
the individual and from an ethnological and religious-historical standpoint as discussed 
above. 

Furthermore, through the binding of the individuals into the band as a whole, 
Höfler sees this ecstatic ordeal as representing the opposite of chaos: that is, order. He 
writes: 


Here, too, the limits of the individual are exceeded through ecstasy, but not to release the individ- 
ual from the limits of order, but to let him enter into the super-individual communion of the 
covenant with the dead — with »his« dead.3® 


This ecstatic experience within the men’s band is also viewed as a source of socio- 
political forces at the heart of ancient Germanic culture: 


The new age is inclined to think of »ecstasy« as the release of unrestrained instincts, of wild liber- 
ation of inhibited chaotic forces [. . .] It is a fact of tremendous significance that our ecstatic cult 
creates quite different forces. This »ecstasy« of the daemonic is not a falling into the chaotic, but 
an entering into the binding community of the deceased-immortals: a source of immeasurable 
socio-political energies. And this process is not »accidental«, not an individual experience of iso- 
lated persons. Instead, we are confronted with a basic religious-social form of existence that was 
alive everywhere.°°* 


Thus, overall, Höfler interprets the wild frenzy of the sacred warrior bands not as a 
display of blatant chaos, but rather as a meaningful religious rite of an utmost sacred 
nature, symbolising the connection between the individual and the group and the 
veneration of the living for the dead. Returning to the philosophical dichotomy of 


362 Cf. von See 1994b, p. 329 and Hauer 1923, pp. 421-486, especially p. 423. 

363 Höfler 1934, p. IX; »Auch hier werden zwar in der Ekstase die Schranken des Individuums durch- 
brochen, aber nicht um das Individuum von den Schranken der Ordnungen zu entbinden, sondern 
um es eingehen zu lassen in die überindividuelle Gemeinschaft des Bundes mit den Toten — mit »sei- 
nen« Toten.« This statement parallels a phrase in Klages 1922, pp. 39-40 on the concept of Dionysian 
ecstasy, clearly adopted through the works of Nietzsche: »Und ohne Frage dürfte man den erotischen 
Zustand auch einen dionysischen nennen, wenn schon nicht ganz mit dem gleichen Rechte den diony- 
sischen einen erotischen. Beide stimmen nämlich allerdings überein sowohl in der ekstatischen See- 
lenverfassung als auch zumal in jenem umsichgreifenden Ueberwallen, das (mit einer Wendung 
Nietzsches aus Schopenhauer) die Schranke der »Individuation« durchbricht und das Sonderleben zur- 
ückversenkt in das Leben der Elemente.« 

364 Höfler 1934, p. 323; »Die neue Zeit ist geneigt, bei dem Wort »Ekstase« an den Ausbruch zügelloser 
Triebe zu denken, an wüstes Freiwerden gehemmter chaotischer Gewalten [. . .]. Es ist eine Tatsache von 
ungeheurer Tragweite, daß unser ekstatischer Kult von ganz andern [sic] Kräften zeugt. Dies »Außer-sich- 
Geraten« der Dämonisierten ist nicht ein Hinstürzen ins Chaotische, sondern ein Eingehen in die bind- 
ende Gemeinschaft der Verstorben-Unsterblichen: eine Quelle unermeßlicher sozial-staatlicher Energien. 
Und dieser Vorgang ist nicht, »zufällig«, kein individuelles Erlebnis vereinzelter Personen. Sondern wir 
stehen hier vor einer religiös-sozialen Grundform des Daseins, die-allenthalben lebendig war.« See also 
Höfler 1936b, p. 113 on the comparison to Dionysian ecstasy and Germanic culture. 
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Apollonian-Dionysian, one could argue that Höfler’s concept of the ecstatic ordeal, 
which on the one hand represents irrationality, chaos and letting-go, but on the other 
hand creates a sense of >order: in its unifying emotional and religious nature, encap- 
sulates the concepts of »Apollonian« and »Dionysian in a juxtaposing manner. It is 
clear that his concept of the ecstatic experience in his research is the most strongly 
rooted in ethnological and religious-historical perspectives, as described above, and 
his application thereof to his reading of Old Norse-Germanic sources. 

Höfler goes as far as to consider the religious-ecstatic experience of the Männerbund 
to be the main pillar of ancient Germanic society.’® And, as he emphasises, the ecstatic is 
inherently irrational, pointing out that »[. . .] these bands culminated in cultic ecstasy, 
and they are rooted in the dark depths of the irrational«,°® — closely mimicking Hauer, 
who writes: »[. . .] the religious experience is, at its deepest root, an irrational one.«°°” 
Such contemplation of the irrational in historical contexts is a common theme in Höfler’s 
research, who writes in his foreword to KGG I: »This connectedness of the living with 
their dead mocks every rationalistic explanation, and rationalism will never be able to 
take this power seriously. And yet it is a basic part of human existence.«°® 


4.5.2 The »Daemonic Force 


Höfler describes the irrational force behind the ecstatic experience of the Germanic 
sacred men’s bands as dämonisch: »daemonic«.”°° Dämonie (daemonic possession or 
force) or das Damonische (the daemonic), in connection with the ecstatic ordeal dis- 
cussed in the preceding section, represents the underlining element of his concept of 
Germanic men’s bands. Yet the concept of »daemonic« is not worthy of discussion 
solely with regard to Höfler’s research on Geheimbiinde, but also with respect to his 
overall understanding of Germanic culture. In other words, »daemonic« describes Hö- 
fler’s ancient Germanic death cults and his perception of religion, cultural morphol- 
ogy and his own world-view. It has been argued that his use of the term »daemonic« 
reflects a view of Germanic culture characterised by chaos and fear.” Although this 
observation is partly true, the concept of »daemonic force« in his writings is more 


365 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 1; »Grundfesten des germanischen Gemeinschaftslebens«. 

366 Höfler 1934, p. 2; »[. . .] in der kultischen Ekstase haben diese Verbände gegipfelt, und sie wurzeln 
in dunklen Tiefen des Irrationalen.« 

367 Hauer 1923, p. 90; »[. . .] dass das religiöse Erlebnis in seiner tiefsten Wurzel ein irrationales ist.« 
368 Höfler 1934, p. IX; »Auch jene Verbundenheit der Lebenden mit ihren Toten spottet jeder ration- 
alistischen Erklärung, und kein Rationalismus wird je imstande sein, diese Macht ernst zu nehmen. 
Und doch ist sie ein Grundbestand des menschlichen Daseins.« 

369 The use of the term »daemonic« instead of »demonic« or »daimonic« is explained below, cf. fn. 379. 
370 Cf. e.g., Arvidsson 2006, pp. 217-230. 
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complex, illuminating specific philosophical, religious-historical and anthropological 
theses that tie together broad themes in his overall Germanenbild. 

Four significant aspects of the »daemonic force« can be identified in Höfler’s re- 
search. First is its relation to his discussion of medieval witch-cults and Dämonenver- 
folgung (the pursuit and persecution of demons or demonical forces) in the Germanic 
tradition and the contextualisation of these arguments within the opposing ideologies 
of the National Socialist movement.””! Second is the cultural-morphological interpre- 
tation of the term »daemonic« within Höfler’s wider view of Germanic history and cul- 
ture.*” Third is the religious-historical concept of »daemonic« and its connection to 
Rudolf Otto’s (1869-1937) idea of the »holy< or »numinous« experience and, fourth, the 
discussion of the »numinous« experience with respect to the concept of religious ap- 
perception in Höfler’s theory of transformative cult. A thorough discussion of all 
these aspects is required for a complete understanding of the »daemonic« in Höfler’s 
research. This present section concentrates on the latter two aspects, examining the 
exact nature of this concept in the context of his research on Germanic men’s bands 
and the religious-historical influences behind it. 

Höfler admits in his foreword to KGG I that the word Dämonie »schillert gefährlich 
vieldeutig« (shimmers dangerously ambiguous).*” His use of the verb schillern (to daz- 
zle, to shimmer) appropriately indicates the eye-catching, not-to-be-overlooked nature 
of this term and the ideas it is connected with. Likely the first image that comes to mind 
upon hearing or reading the word dämonisch or Dämonie is of demons or demonical 
possession — of the traditional Christian dichotomy of good versus evil. Höfler, how- 
ever, excludes such assumptions of the »daemonic« as pertaining to hellish demons by 
using a quote from Goethe as a starting point in explaining his understanding of the 
term. His use of Goethe is significant for two reasons: firstly, it cements his admiration 
for him, which is unsurprising for a German-speaking scholar at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Yet it is worth noting that he was an invested adherer of Goethe 
throughout his life. One of his first articles, »Goethe und die deutsche Jugend« (Goethe 
and the German Youth), argues the relevance of Goethe’s writings for youth of the 
twentieth century.” Further, one of the last essays he wrote, »Das Zeitalter der Welten- 
theiligung und Goethe« (The Era of World-Desacralisation and Goethe), published post- 
humously in 1992, touches on Goethe’s concept of morphology in relation to the idea of 
the »daemonic«.*” 


371 Katarzyna Leszczyńska (cf. Leszczyńska 2009) has discussed Höfler’s concept of »daemonic« with 
respect to this point, see discussion below and c. 6.5. 

372 The concept of Dämonie with regard to Höfler’s general view of Germanic culture and cultural- 
morphological writings is discussed in c. 6.7 

373 Höfler 1934, p. IX. 

374 Cf. Höfler 1932c. 

375 Cf. Höfler 1992c. 
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Secondly, modern discourse on the »daemonic« stems largely from Goethe’s writ- 
ings or from interpretations thereof. Countless books and articles have been written 
on this concept and its reception in anthropology, literature, philosophy and theology 
in the nineteenth and specifically early-twentieth centuries; a very brief overview of 
Goethe’s »>daemonic< will have to suffice here, but will be discussed further, also in 
comparison to Höfler’s concept, in c. 6.7 below. 

Goethe’s notion of the »daemonic« stems from daimonion (from the adjective dai- 
monios), a concept in Greek philosophy that originates from Socrates’s dialogues. It is 
an irrational, inspirational inner-voice or force and also encompasses the idea of the 
daimon (daemon), a godly being that acts as an ambivalent, guiding force and medium 
between the divine and mankind.*” Most often, daimonion is characterised as a type 
of divine genius in its reception in later literature. This is most clearly reflected in the 
philosophy of writers of the Sturm und Drang: period of German Romanticism, such 
as Johann Georg Hamann, Johann Gottfried Herder and, of course, Goethe. It is Goethe 
who »re-booted« discourse on the »daemonic« in German philosophy, setting Socrates’s 
daimonion against the medieval Christian interpretation thereof as pertaining to the 
devil.*”” The most famous passages from Goethe’s writings on the »daemonic« are 
found in Aus meinem Leben. Dichtung und Wahrheit (1808-1831), in his poem »Ur- 
worte. Orphisch« as well as in his conversations with Johann Peter Eckermann. 
Goethe’s concept of the »daemonic« is, however, frustratingly inconsistent.” Different 
notions can be extrapolated from each of his texts on the subject, which has led to 
various attempts to unite these inconsistencies within one overhanging concept. One 
example is Angus Nicholls’s strict focus on Goethe’s use of classical sources and his 
interpretations thereof, or Hans Blumenberg’s contextualisation of Goethe’s »dae- 
monic in myth and myth-making.?” Kirk Wetters has taken a different approach, 


376 This is an overtly simplified definition of daimonion in Greek literature and philosophy. The no- 
tion is generally based in Socrates’s dialogues recorded through Plato, but has been interpretated in 
various ways. Plato’s interpretation of the concept in The Republic, Phaedrus, the Symposium and The 
Apology, the relation between the idea of anamnesis (an irrational state of possession) and eros and 
the concept of techné as well as Aristotle’s reception and interpretation of Socrates’s daimonion are 
just some of the aspects of the scholarly discourse on this topic, cf. Nicholls 2006, pp. 32-76, especially 
pp. 57-64. 

377 Cf. Nicholls 2006, pp. 77-105. 

378 Cf. Nicholls 2006, pp. 248-249 and Wetters 2014, p. 7. 

379 Cf. Nicholls 2006; Blumenberg 1979. On the whole, Nicholls’s analysis of Goethe’s »daemonic« ar- 
gues for its basis in Neo-Platonic, Socratic thought. It is for this reason that Nicholls uses solely the 
spelling »daemonic«, instead of »demonic«, when referring to Goethe’s concept, as it better reflects the 
Greek concepts of daimonion and daimon and avoids the association to medieval Christian notions of 
the »demonic« as »evil, which can be described as the demonisation of the daimon. Kirk Wetters, on 
the other hand, argues against Nicholls’s decision in this instance, pointing out that Goethe’s Damoni- 
sche, even when largely based on the Latin daemon and Greek daimonion, is also a product of medie- 
val Christian thought on the concept of evil, possession and demons. Thus, he favours the spelling 
»demonic;, cf. Nicholls 2006, pp. 10-15, Wetters 2014, p. 5 & 13. Both researchers are justified in their 
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arguing for the various nuances of Goethe’s concept through its reception in twenti- 
eth-century literature and philosophy.°®° 

One specific discussion between Goethe and Johann Peter Eckermann on the 
of March 1831 appears to have been the most inspiring for Hofler.**' Therein, Goethe 
explains that the »daemonic« is »[. . .] that which cannot be explained by Reason or 
Understanding; it lies not in my nature, but I am subject to it««.” Thus, in referring to 
this conversation in KGG, Höfler argues from the outset that the »daemonic« is some- 
thing irrational. Höfler then directly connects this idea of an irrational power to reli- 
gious experience, to the bridge between the living and the dead in the cult of the 
warrior men’s bands, stating: »this connectedness of the living with their dead mocks 
every rationalistic explanation, and rationalism will never be able to take this force 
seriously. And yet it is a basic part of human existence.«”- 

Höfler uses the noun Dämonie and the adjective dämonisch in various contexts in 
KGG. The adjective dämonisch primarily describes the irrational power or force men- 
tioned in his foreword, which takes over or works through the men’s bands. Höfler 
speaks of »daemonic, religious forces«, »daemonic communal cults«, »daemonic transfor- 
mative cults« and the power of »dangerous daemonic forces«.*** In the opening pages of 
the second, unpublished section of KGG, Höfler considers the bands and their members 
to be »bearers or vessels of daemonic forces«,°® which through them are also ruled over 
and banded together as a whole.**° Also, bearing the »daemonic: force is equated to a 
state of possession: »[...] the masked daemon performers become »possessed«, they 


gnd 


decisions, it depends on how one chooses to view Goethe’s concept, which, as already pointed out, is 
in itself ambiguous. Confronted with these English spellings for das Damonische, damonisch and Dam- 
onie for Höfler’s concept, the spelling »daemonic« has been chosen here, as Höfler derives his concept 
mainly from the Greek idea of the ambivalent daimon. Further, the subject itself concerns pre- 
Christian, pagan religion. The term »daimonic« or »daimon« is also used in English in psychological 
discourse. Although Höfler’s Dämonie is a psychological force, the Latin spelling daemon and »dae- 
monic is still preferred here. See further c. 6.7. See also Friedrich et al. (eds.) 2014, an anthology that 
explores Goethe’s Damonische in the works of writers, scholars and philosophers of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

380 Cf. Wetters 2014. 

381 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. IX. See Eckermann 1994, pp. 486-487. The English translation from John Oxen- 
ford 1984 [originally published in 1850] will be used for the following citations. 

382 Oxenford (transl.) 1984, p. 317; »[. . .] dasjenige, was durch Verstand und Vernunft nicht auf- 
zulösen ist. In meiner Natur liegt es nicht, aber ich bin ihm unterworfen«« (Eckermann 1994, p. 486). 
383 Höfler 1934, p. IX; »Auch jene Verbundenheit der Lebenden mit ihren Toten spottet jeder ration- 
alistischen Erklärung, und kein Rationalismus wird je imstande sein, diese Macht ernst zu nehmen. 
Und doch ist sie ein Grundbestand des menschlichen Daseins«. 

384 Höfler 1934, p. IX, 3 & 14; »dämonisch-religiösen Mächten«/»dämonischen Gemeinschaftskulte«/ 
»dämonische Verwandlungskulte«/»gefahrlicher dämonischer Gewalten«. 

385 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 170; »Träger oder Gefässe dämonischer Kräfte«. 
386 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 170; »[. . .] und dämonische Mächte sind es 
auch, die über den Bund wachen und herrschen und ihn zu Einheit zusammenhalten«. 
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become bearers of the daemonic.«°°’ Further, »daemonic: is used to refer to the individu- 
als ofthe band themselves and uses designations such as »Dämonenkriegertum« (daemon 
warriorship), »Dämonenkrieger« (daemon warriors), »Dämonenschar« (daemon host) 
and »Sturmdämonen« (storm daemons).*** Moreover, all objects associated with the Ger- 
manic men’s bands are described as »daemonic« or classified as »Dämonen,, including 
»Dämonentiere« (daemon/daemonic animals), »Damonenwagen« (daemon wagon), 
»Dämonensagen« (daemon legends) and »Dämonenzüge« (daemon processions).’® In 
relation to Odin as the lord of the sacred men’s bands, Höfler writes: »The relationship 
to a daemonic god is the soul of the daemonic band«, highlighting that Odin is the god 
of Dämonie and ecstasy.*”° Hence, through Höfler’s superfluous use of the terms dämo- 
nisch and Damon, he highlights that mystical daemonic forces do not simply possess or 
control the men’s bands, but that the bands, and everything associated with them, be- 
come daemons too. 

Yet Höfler’s use of the term in KGG becomes ambiguous when he characterises 
medieval witch-cults as dämonisch and the witches themselves as »Dämoninnen«.”°" 
In a sub-chapter of KGG titled Damonenverfolgung, he even pits female witch-cults 
against the Germanic men’s bands as enemies. In doing so, he argues against any as- 
pect of sexuality in the legends of the Wild Hunt or Furious Host and thereby in the 
Germanic men’s bands themselves. He claims that the interweaving of motifs in 
legends of witch-hunts and legends of the Wild Hunt, in which the wild riders are 
often depicted hunting a hag or other female figure, only serves to cement the role of 
the men’s band as a militant one, with no erotic aspect.*”” Höfler’s comments on the 
existence of witch-cults stem largely from Margaret Murray’s study The Witch-Cult in 
Western Europe, influenced by the premise of Frazer’s The Golden Bough that all reli- 
gion can be traced back to archaic fertility cults.” The only published discussion of 
Höfler’s concept of the »daemonic«, written by Katarzyna Leszczyńska, focuses on this 
specific section of KGG. She contextualises his concept within the debate between Na- 
tional Socialist academics, specifically between the SS-Ahnenerbe and the Amt Rosen- 
berg, on medieval witch-cults and their function within the greater narrative of 
Germanic culture. As Leszczynska convincingly argues, Höfler’s comments on the 
witch-cults in connection to the legends of the Wild Hunt exemplify his misogynist 
approach to this topic and to cultural history in general. Leszczynska’s observations 


387 Höfler 1934, p. 14; »[. . .] die vermummten Spukdarsteller werden »besessen«, sie werden Träger 
des Dämonischen«. 

388 Höfler 1934, p. 190, 57, 35 and 71. 

389 Höfler 1934, p. 37, 84, 31 and 91. 

390 Höfler 1934, p. 357; »Die Beziehung zu einem dämonischen Gott ist die Seele des dämonischen 
Bundes«. 

391 Höfler 1934, p. 279. 

392 Höfler 1934, pp. 277-278. For current research on this motif in the Wild Hunt legends, cf. Lecou- 
teux 2011. See also c. 4.3 above. 

393 Cf. Leszczynska 2009, p. 316. 
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will be further discussed below ( see c. 6.5); here it should be underlined that the »dae- 
monic« aspect in this chapter of KGG characterises the enemy, that is, the witch-cults, 
but also the protagonists themselves, the sacred men’s bands.*** This ambiguous asso- 
ciation between »good« and »evil« should be noted and leaves the impression that the 
Christian-historical understanding of demons and »demonic possession« in relation to 
the devil is still a part of Höfler’s overall concept, despite his focus on the classical 
interpretation of daimonion. 

On the whole, »daemonic« is used to refer to an irrational force or power through- 
out KGG. Yet the significance and the exact meaning of this aspect of Höfler’s research 
on the Germanic men’s bands arguably first becomes concrete in his later writings. In 
a lecture given on 26" of February 1943 at a conference held by the Lehr- und For- 
schungsstätte für germanisch-deutsche Volkskunde in Salzburg, Höfler elaborates 
on his own understanding of the term in relation to his research. The lecture, titled 
»Probleme der germanenkundlichen Forschung in unserer Zeit«,”” concerns the 
»zwei Weltanschauungen« (two world-views), of the »germanische Volksseele« (Ger- 
manic soul of the people) that are represented in the literary tradition of the Ger- 
manic peoples, that is, the image of the »Frodi-Friedens«« (Frodi-peace) propagated 
by Bernhard Kummer in Midgards Untergang and the »tragischen Weltbild« (tragic 
concept of the world) of the god Wodan.°”’ Höfler argues for the dominance of a cult 
of the »Kriegergott« (war god) over the »Bauerngott« (peasant god) in the context of 
religious and social-historical development.°”® He does not actually discuss the con- 
cept of the »daemonic« in this lecture, but rather in the discussion thereafter, which 
was recorded by Friederike Prodinger (assistant to Richard Wolfram). Höfler appears 
to have been asked about the meaning and origin of the word Dämon after the lec- 
ture, likely by readers of KGG in the audience. First, he outlines three major historical 
uses and understandings of the term: the origin of the word »daemon« from Old Greek 
daimonion (as discussed above), the concept of demons in medieval theology as repre- 
senting the unclean soul or the devil and, lastly, the idea that primitive religions de- 
veloped from a fear of demons propagated (according to Höfler) »[. . .] in the modern 
theology and religious psychology of Nordic Relativism«.°”° He then warns that it is a 


394 Cf. Leszczynska 2009, p. 317 and Höfler 1934, pp. 276-286. 

395 The Lehr- und Forschungsstätte fiir germanisch-deutsche Volkskunde (Teaching and Research Cen- 
tre for Germanic-German Ethnology), headed by Richard Wolfram since 1938, was an organ of the SS 
Ahnenerbe. 

396 Cf. Höfler 1943. The manuscript of the lecture belongs to Höfler’s personnel documents in the BA 
BDC. Gerd Simon’s transcription of the lecture (transcribed from a report from Friederike Prodinger) 
is used here, which has been published online under: http: 
[Last access on June 10%, 2021]. 

397 Höfler 1943, pp. 2-4. 

398 Cf. Höfler 1943, p. 6. 

399 Höfler 1943, p. 7; »[. . .] in der modernen Theologie und Religionspsychologie des nordischen Rel- 
ativismus«. Höfler does not elaborate on this latter point further. 
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»geistiges Verbrechen« (intellectual crime) to mix all of these three historical mean- 
ings of the German Dämon.” He concludes that it is the classical sense of the »dae- 
monic: as the Greek daimonion that should be used to understand his concept of 
»‚daemonic« in Germanic culture. 

Although Höfler directly discusses Goethe’s sdaemonic«, his concept thereof is ar- 
guably the most influential in Höfler’s research through its reception by other writers 
and researchers in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and especially in the con- 
text of history of religions. And no interpretation of Goethe’s »>daemonic« was more 
influential for Höfler — both directly and indirectly — than that of Rudolf Otto.“ A 
German evangelical theologian and historian of religions, Otto published Das Heilige 
(The Idea of the Holy) in 1917 along with various appending articles that together rep- 
resented a ground-breaking study on the rational and irrational substance of religious 
experience, as the secondary title of his book, Über das Irrationale in der Idee des Göt- 
tlichen und Sein Verhältnis zum Rationalen (An Inquiry into the Non-Rational Factor in 
the Idea of the Divine and its Relation to the Rational), signifies.” Otto sought to 
describe the fundamental experience of religion and invented a term »[. . .] to stand 
for >the holy« minus its moral factor or »moment«, and, as we can now add, minus its 


400 Höfler 1943, p. 7. This lecture is discussed in more detail with respect to Höfler’s overall concept 
of Dämonie in c. 6.7. As already discussed, Leszczyńska is the first academic to delve into Höfler’s defi- 
nition and use of the concept of Dämonie, cf. Leszczyńska 2009, pp. 310-353, here pp. 313-317 in partic- 
ular. Although Leszczynska’s arguments are followed here on some points, especially with regard to 
Höfler’s comments on witch-cults (cf. c. 6.5 below), I go further in pinpointing the influences behind 
Höfler’s concept in religious-historical and anthropological research in this chapter. Furthermore, Hö- 
fler’s later works (especially VVM) and the concept of the daemonic force discussed in them are essen- 
tial for understanding his overall concept of Germanic culture. Leszczyńska focuses solely on Höfler’s 
comments in KGG I and in his lecture from 1943. In addition, although Leszczynska points out that 
Höfler is guilty of mixing the Christian and classical understandings of this concept in his research, 
when one closely examines that the daemonic force is, for Höfler, ambivalent, (as the Greek daimon), 
then it becomes understandable that Höfler uses the term Dämon in both a negative and positive con- 
text, see further below. 

401 The influence of Rudolf Otto’s research on Höfler’s own studies was first recognised by Helmut 
Birkhan, who notes that Höfler’s students were made familiar with this concept of the irrational, reli- 
gious experience (also through its reception in the works of Mircea Eliade), cf. e.g., Birkhan 2014, 
p. 216. Heinrich Beck similarly argues the impact of Rudolf Otto’s ideas on Höfler through Eliade, cf. 
Beck 2004b, p. 341; however, the exact relation between Otto’s concept and Höfler’s research (as well 
as the history of the reception of Otto’s notion in the works of other scholars that influenced Höfler) 
has not yet been explored. 

402 Here the 1926 edition of the German text is cited, cf. Otto 1926. Das Heilige was first translated 
into English in 1923 under the title given above. The second edition (1950), translated by John 
W. Harvey, is used for the English translations, cf. Otto 1950. Further articles from Rudolf Otto append- 
ing The Idea of the Holy are found in Aufsätze, das Numinöse betreffend, cf. Otto 1929. 
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rational: aspect altogether.«*™ This term should define an irrational feeling, »das Ge- 
fühl, in the earliest stages of religion that in its most developed stage (and here Otto 
means in modern, Christian religion) is appropriately described as divine or »holy«.?°* 
He writes: 


It will be our endeavour to suggest this unnamed Something to the reader as far as we may, so 
that he may himself feel it. There is no religion in which it does not live as the real innermost 
core, and without it no religion would be worthy of the name.*°° 


The term Otto creates to describe this innermost substance of religion is das Numi- 
nose, (the numinous), derived from Latin »numen«, which was used by the Romans to 
describe the will of the gods.*°° For Otto, numinous means »religiöse Erregtheit« (a 
deeply-felt religious experience). Through this concept, he attempts to get at the 
root of religion and the irrational feeling one conceives of towards gods and spirits 
and does so by dividing the numinous experience into two categories: the mysterium 
tremendum (which is described through three aspects, the tremendum, majestas and 
energie) and the mysterium fascinas. Together, these experiences, which in their most 
basic form can be described as the awe or even fear of religious power, and one’s 
fascination and attraction to it, build a form of »Kontrast-harmonie« (harmony of con- 
trasts), as Otto states.“ After describing and attempting to define such religious expe- 
riences through the aforementioned concepts, Otto then turns his discussion of the 
numinous to modern Christian religion, in his eyes the most developed stage of numi- 
nous belief.’ 

It is at the end of The Idea of the Holy that the connection between Goethe’s »dae- 
monic« and Otto’s numinous experience becomes most apparent. Just like Höfler, Otto 
interprets Goethe’s »daemonic< as: »[. . .] the wholly non-rational, incomprehensible 
by concepts, the elements of mystery, fascination, awefulness, and energy.«*"° Hence, 
Otto sees in Goethe’s various comments on the »daemonic« a refusal to clearly define 


403 Harvey (transl.) 1950, p. 6; »[. . .] der dann bezeichnen soll das Heilige minus seines sittlichen Mo- 
mentes, und wie wir nun gleich hinzufügen, minus seines rationalen Momentes überhaupt.« (Otto 
1926, p. 6). For a detailed study on Otto’s concept of the numinous experience, in particular with re- 
spect to religious awe and dread, cf. Schüz 2016. 

404 Cf. Otto 1926, p. 6. 

405 Harvey (transl.) 1950, p. 6; »Das, wovon wir reden und was wir versuchen wollen einigermaßen 
anzugeben, nämlich zu Gefühl zu bringen, lebt in allen Religionen als ihr eigentlich Innerstes und 
ohne es wären sie garnicht [sic] Religion« (Otto 1926, p. 6). 

406 Cf. Otto 1926, p. 7. See also Gärtner 2013 on the term Numen. 

407 Harvey (transl.) 1950, p. 8 and Otto 1926, p. 8. 

408 Harvey (transl.) 1950, p. 41 and Otto 1926, p. 43. 

409 Cf. Otto 1926, pp. 97-224. 

410 Harvey (transl.) 1950, p. 151; »[. . .] das ganz Irrationale, durch Begriff Unerfaßliche, das Myster- 
iöse, und das fascinans, das tremendum, das energicum« (Otto 1926, p. 193). 
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or pinpoint its nature in relation to the divine because it is, at its core, an irrational 
force or feeling: 


At the same time, the principles on which this divination works cannot even be suggested, for all 
the examples Goethe may give. What does the »daemonic« really consist in? How does he come to 
be conscious of it? How does he identify it as one and the same through all the manifold and 
contradictory forms in which it manifests itself? These are the questions to which Goethe can 
suggest no answer. It is evident that in this experience, he is being guided by »mere feeling:, that 
is, by an a priori principle that is not explicit and overt, but dim and obscure.*" 


Although The Idea of the Holy had long since been published when Höfler began 
working on KGG, it is only in a footnote that he mentions Otto’s research and the con- 
cept of the »numinous«, and not even in reference to this work, but to Gottheit und 
Gottheiten der Arier, published in 1932. In this later study, Otto compares various char- 
acteristics of the god Wodan with the Rigvedic god Rudra, pointing out their religious- 
ecstatic character in their respective cults.“ Höfler touts Otto for showing how much 
»[. . .] the uncanny and »numinous: macabre dominated the image of these figures.«* 
Even though Höfler goes further than Otto to argue that Rudra and his cultic warriors, 
the vräatyas, are examples of warrior men’s bands that parallel the cult of Odin, he 
appears to agree with Otto that numinous forces of the cult, that is, daemonic forces, 
are the substance of their religious character. Yet the ecstatic experiences of the 
Rudra-cult that Otto describes are not, argues Höfler, meant to reflect the awe and 
fear of this irrational religious force, but are rather the bearers of this power. Thus, 
he writes with respect to Odin (and Rudra): 


The »anger«, which filled the men of the furious one« was not just a fantasy of people who feared 
the »numinous« as a threatening power from outside and portrayed it as hallucinatory, but there 
were men who themselves became the bearers of that numinous-daemonism [. . .] hence the 
fury was ecstatic reality.“ 


Moreover, in Otto’s study of the Kesin, mystical aesthetic wanderers described in the 
Rigveda, and how they become one with Rudra, a further difference between Höfler 


411 Harvey (transl.) 1950, p. 154; »Denn so viele Beispiele Goethe auch gibt: was das Damonische ei- 
gentlich sei, woran er es erfühle und woran er es als dasselbe wieder erkenne in diesen bunten und 
sich wiedersprechenden Äußerungsformen seiner selbst, vermag er nicht anzugeben. Es ist offensicht- 
lich, daß er dabei vom »bloßen Gefühl«, das heißt von einem dunklen Prinzip a priori geleitet wird« 
(Otto 1926, p. 196). 

412 Cf. Otto 1932, p. 39, see also pp. 58-85 for further discussion on the comparison between Rudra, 
Wodan (Odin), the vratyas and the Furious Host legends. 

413 Höfler 1934, p. 262 fn. 337a; »[. . .] das Unheimliche und »numinos« Grausige das Bild dieser Ge- 
stalten beherrschte.« 

414 Höfler 1934, p. 262 fn. 337a; »Die »Wut«, die die Mannen des »Erzwutigen« (Rudra) erfullte, war 
dann aber nicht nur eine Phantasie der Menschen, die das »Numinose« als von außen drohende Macht 
furchteten und halluzinatorisch ausmalten, sondern es gab Manner, die selber zu Trägern jenes Numi- 
nos-Damonischen wurden [. . .] die Raserei war also ekstatische Wirklichkeit.« 
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and Otto’s concept of the religious-numinous force within the cult is revealed. Otto 
focuses on the individual experience of the warrior in relation to the numinous force, 
or with the deity of Rudra, whereas Höfler sees a similar cult experience focused on 
the level of the community, of the whole band, and not on the individual level.“ And 
it is through this experience of numinous-daemonic forces, argues Höfler, that the 
warrior band is moved to act and embodies historical-political force — a notion that 
will be explored further below.*”° 

There are further examples in KGG that point to Hofler’s and Otto’s separate views 
on the irrational experience at the root of religion. For example, for Otto, the daemonic 
experience is represented by the most archaic form of religious or numinous experi- 
ence, which he associates with a >feeling: that cannot be described through abstract rea- 
soning. This basic, primitive experience, he writes, should be seen in relation to more 
developed forms of religion, that is, in Christianity and Judaism.“ He considers these 
religions as the most developed because they have rational terms of description for the 
substance or experience described, which he would argue to be »holy« and >divine«.*"* 
Thus, Otto uses the term »daemonic« in his writings in the sense of »damonischen 
Scheu: (daemonic dread) or »Dämonenglaube« (worship of daemons), which although 
changed, does not fade in even the highest forms of religious belief.“ Thus, the basic 
numinous experience »[. . .] in its completest development shows a world of difference 
from the mere »daemonic« dread, [. . .]«.*”° Höfler, however, does not examine the dae- 
monic or numinous-religious experience in relation to the progression of religious be- 
lief in civilisation, and he disagrees with those that would paint archaic, religious 
experience as simply a feeling or something lesser than belief in modern religions. He 
writes: »This power of the past and of the ancestors, which in later times dissipated 
more and more into a mere »feeling«, is manifested in early cult.«*”! This could be inter- 
preted as a response to Otto’s study. Otto, on the other hand, considers religion that has 
developed rational terms of description as the most developed: 


Rather we count this the very mark and criterion of a religion’s high rank and superior value — 
that it should have no lack of conceptions about God; that it should admit knowledge — the 
knowledge that comes by faith — of the transcendent in terms of conceptual thought [. . .]. Chris- 
tianity not only possesses such conceptions but possesses them in unique clarity and abundance, 


415 Cf. Otto 1932, e.g., p. 50. Höfler quotes this section of Otto’s study in KGG I, but with the wrong 
page number, i.e., p. 50 not 60, cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 262-263 fn. 337a. 

416 Cf. c. 6.4 below. 

417 Cf. Otto 1926, p. 19. 

418 Cf. Otto 1926, p. 8. 

419 Cf. Otto 1926, p. 19 and Harvey (transl.) 1950, p. 17. 

420 Harvey (transl.) 1950, p. 17; »[. . .] auf seinen höheren Stufen verschieden von dem der bloßen 
dämonischen Scheu« (Otto 1926, p. 19). 

421 Höfler 1934, p. IX; »Diese Macht des Vergangenen und der Vorfahren, in Spätzeiten immer mehr 
zum bloßen »Gefühl« verflüchtigt, wird im frühen Kult leibhaft offenbar«. 
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and this is [. . .] a very real sign of its superiority over religions of other forms and at other 
levels.“ 


There are further comparisons that can be made with respect to Höfler’s and Otto’s per- 
spectives on the essence of religious experience. Here, however, the focus is the signifi- 
cance of Otto’s concept of the »numinous« for understanding the ecstatic-daemonic 
nature of Höfler’s Germanic men’s bands. And, overall, although Höfler may interpret 
the role of the daemonic-numinous experience in the history of religions and in reli- 
gious cult differently than Otto, he does agree that the »daemonic: experience is the 
same force or power that Otto describes as »numinous«. Further, for Otto, the »numi- 
nous, like the »daemonic«, is something that cannot be understood through rational 
thinking or abstract concept and, he claims, those who cannot experience religious feel- 
ing will not be able to understand it.*” This is exactly the notion of irrational experi- 
ence reflected in Höfler’s research. 

The influence of Otto’s research becomes even more apparent in KGG — and in 
his later works — when analysing the influence thereof on other prominent writers 
and researchers of the twentieth century that Höfler cites in his own studies, among 
them the historian of religions Mircea Eliade.””* But the indirect influence of Otto’s 
research on Höfler’s own theories is perhaps the most evident in the works of Jakob 
Wilhelm Hauer, who points to Otto’s concept of >the holy: as an example of a new 
direction in religious- historical study, representing, »[...] a look at the inside of 
religious development« as he states in his foreword to Die Religionen. Ihr Werden, 
ihr Sinn, ihre Wahrheit.’ For Hauer, like Otto, it is the experience, »das Erlebnis« 
that is »the actual creative process of religions«.**° Hauer essentially builds on 


422 Harvey (transl.) 1950, p. 1; »Wir halten es aber geradezu für ein Kennzeichen des Höhengrades 
und der Überlegenheit einer Religion, daß sie »Begriffe« habe und Erkenntnisse (nämlich Glaubenser- 
kenntnisse) vom Übersinnlichen in Begriffen [. . .] Und daß das Christentum Begriffe hat und diese 
Begriffe in überlegener Klarheit, Deutlichkeit und Vollzahl, ist [. . .] Ein sehr wesentliches Merkmal 
seiner Überlegenheit über andere Religions-stufen und -formen« (Otto 1926, pp. 1-2). 

423 Cf. Otto 1926, p. 8. 

424 Eliade and Höfler had a symbiotic academic relationship; Höfler was highly interested in Eliade’s 
writings on mystic, irrational, religious experience, Eliade, on the other hand, adopts Höfler’s research 
in his own studies, cf. Eliade 1975, pp. 362-369 in regard to Höfler’s concept of ecstasy in the Germanic 
men’s bands, Eliade 2003, pp. 82-84 with respect to initiation rites in the Germanic tradition and Hö- 
fler’s interpretation of the berserkers and berserksgangr, Eliade 1972, pp. 5-9; Eliade 1976 with respect 
to Höfler’s research on Geheimbünde in general and Eliade 1979, pp. 143-145, in which Eliade adopts 
Höfler’s thesis that Odin/Wodan is god of the Germanic men’s bands. See also Birkhan 2014, p. 216 
who mentions the influence of Eliade on Höfler as well as Beck 2004b, p. 341. Although Eliade was 
influential for Höfler (as seen in his post-war works), and he first mentions Otto’s Das Heilige in 1972 
(cf. Höfler 1972c), I see the influence of Otto’s research on Höfler much earlier (such as through Otto 
1932) and through its reception in Hauer’s works and then through Weiser-Aall as well, as is discussed 
below. 

425 Hauer 1923, p. V; »[. . .] der Blick ins Innere der religiösen Entwicklung«. 

426 Hauer 1923, p. V; »der eigentlich schöpferische Vorgang in den Religionen«. 
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Otto’s fundamental argument that an experience of otherworldly force lies at the 
core of religion. And, like Otto, Hauer uses the term »daemonic« in reference to the 
most primitive form of this experience. For example, in Hauer’s study of the vra- 
tyas from 1927, he uses the term »daemonic« to describe the religious force of these 
wild warriors in a way that directly parallels Höfler’s Germanic men’s bands, al- 
most word for word. These warriors of the cult of Rudra, which Hauer considers 
»sacred persons«: »[. . .] may well be equated with the Nordic berserkers, who also 
stormed their enemies as »raging animals: with magical-daemonic strength in a tre- 
mendous bellicose wild ecstasy [. . .]«.*” Although Hauer does not adopt Otto’s 
term »numinous«, the influence of the idea of the sacred or otherworldly in reli- 
gious cult is evident. Furthermore, Hauer’s description of how this »daemonic 
strength« overtakes the individual reflects precisely Höfler’s own view of the reli- 
gious force interwoven in the Germanic men’s bands: it is a mysterious, other- 
worldly force that possesses the members of the group and, when this occurs, they 
become »daemons« themselves. 

Until now, it has been argued how Otto’s concept of the numinous experience 
played a significant role in Höfler’s early research, mostly indirectly. Otto’s concept is 
even more at work in Höfler’s later writings and is essential to understanding his 
own concept of the »daemonic« and thus the religious experience imbedded in his 
overall view of Germanic culture. In Höfler’s essay »Sakraltheorie« und »Profan- 
theorie« in der Altertumskunde«, he directly discusses Otto’s Das Heilige in relation to 
the concepts of what is »sacred« and »holy« in Germanic culture for the first time. Hö- 
fler writes: 


The breakthrough in the allegorical and the literary-aesthetic interpretation of mythological tra- 
dition, which Rudolf Otto’s book »Das Heilige« (1917) represents with its description of the tremen- 
dum and the fascinosum — has only had a slow effect on the interpretation of the Germanic 
traditions. «< 


Arguably the same can be said for Höfler’s own gradual recognition of the signifi- 
cance of Otto’s work for his own research. Aspects of Otto’s Das Heilige can be found 
throughout this essay of Höfler’s as he argues repeatedly that the »numinous experience 
was a »Urphänomen« (primal phenomenon).””° Höfler points out that such terms as vre- 
ligions, »religious«, »holy« and »sacred« have various meanings in different cultural con- 
texts and from subjective, individual perspectives. He asks rhetorically: 


427 Hauer 1927, p. 210 and 211; »[. . .] dürfen wohl mit den nordischen Berserkern gleichgesetzt wer- 
den, die ja auch als »reissende Tiere: mit magisch-dämonischer Kraft in ungeheurer kriegerischer 
Wildekstase auf die Feinde einstürmten [. . .]«. 

428 Höfler 1972c, p. 78; »Der Einschnitt in die allegorische und die literarisch-ästhetische Deutung 
mythologischer Überlieferung, den Rudolf Ottos Buch »Das Heilige< (1917) mit seiner Umschreibung 
des Tremendum und des Fascinosum darstellt — er hat sich in der Deutung der germanischen Traditio- 
nen nur langsam ausgewirkt«. 

429 Cf. Höfler 1972c, p. 76. 
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Isn’t »holy« a word without a fixed content? [. . .] If we want to be precise, then must we not 
forego the use of such words as holy, also sacred, sacer, sanctus, (but also »religion« or »consecra- 
tion« or »emotion« and many others) in research, since they neither allow a completely unambig- 
uous definition of the term nor denote a uniform psychological fact?*”° 


Here, Höfler attempts to get at the basis of what »holy« and »sacred« means, but in the 
specific context of Germanic culture. As argued already, Hofler and Otto differ in 
their view of archaic religious experience with relation to the history of religions. 
Nonetheless, the influence of Otto’s research in Höfler’s own development of what he 
considers to be the »sacred«, the »numinous« or the »>daemonic« experience at the core 
of cult and all religion is undeniable. 


4.5.3 Numinous Apperception and Transformative Cult: 
The Wild Hunt and Furious Host Re-visited 


It is in Otto Höfler’s last major monograph, Verwandlungskulte, Volkssagen und 
Mythen (Transformative Cults, Folk Legends and Myths) that Rudolf Otto’s concept of 
the »numinous« appears to be the most influential.**' Höfler’s entire concept of the ec- 
static experience in relation to the daemonic force in the context of transformative 
cult is made much clearer in this work in comparison to his earlier research on ac- 
count of his closer reading of Das Heilige, but also through the reception of this work 
through the research of other academics, such as Friedrich Ranke and Mircea Eliade. 
Throughout VVM, Höfler adopts the term »numinous«, which is used interchangeably 
with »sacred« and even »daemonic« for describing the religious experience or force 
that possesses the members of the transformative cults. In fact, the term »dämonisch« 
seems to have faded away from Höfler’s vocabulary, appearing only sparingly in the 
text. Undoubtedly, this was a conscious decision in order to avoid the negative conno- 
tations of the term in both the Christian-theological sense of evil (that is, the English 
‚demonic«) and archaic barbarism. Yet Höfler likely also wished to emphasise the reli- 
gious experience of Germanic transformative cult as something timeless, that is, span- 
ning from the religious-daemonic tumult of the Harii to the mystic experience of 
villagers in South Tyrol witnessing the yearly Perchtenlauf. The terms »numinous«, but 
also »sacred\«, are fittingly used by Höfler to refer to both of these experiences. 

VVM was written as a delayed response to the research of the renowned folklorist 
Friedrich Ranke on the origin and development of folk custom in relation to folk 


430 Höfler 1972c, p. 75; »Ist »heilig« nicht ein Wort ohne festen Inhalt? [. . .] Müssen wir dann nicht, 
wenn wir gewissenhaft sein wollen, darauf verzichten, in der Wissenschaft die Worter heilig, auch 
sakral, sacer, sanctus, (aber auch »Religion« oder »Weihe« oder »Ergriffenheit« und viele andere) zu ge- 
brauchen, da sie weder eine völlig eindeutige Begriffsdefinition erlauben noch einen einheitlichen 
psychischen Tatbestand bezeichnen?«. 

431 Cf. Höfler 1973. 
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legends. Herein, Höfler reiterates his arguments on the origin of the Wild Hunt and 
Furious Host legends in pre-Christian ritual from the first volume of KGG, which 
Ranke had refuted in an article from 1940.*™ The reprinting of Ranke’s review of KGG 
I and various other articles in 1971 motivated Höfler to re-defend his position. His ar- 
guments on the relation between pre-Christian cult, folk legends and folk custom are 
essentially transposed into a wider discussion of transformative cults as the root of 
legends such as the Wild Hunt and Furious Host, as well as later folk customs like the 
Perchtenlauf.**? Further, Höfler’s expands on his arguments from KGG I. In particular, 
he provides a more concrete discussion of religious experience as induced through 
numinous force, underscored by a further religious-historical, psychological perspec- 
tive on the development of folk legend. 

This psychological perspective on the origin of folk legend in religious transfor- 
mative cult ritual is described by Höfler as »numinous apperception, which is sepa- 
rated into four forms or levels of experience. Höfler states: 


It has repeatedly been shown that when analysing masked cults, some researchers have particu- 
lar difficulties in empathising with the differences in psychological reactions of the spectators of 
such masked processions, or in thinking from their perspective. I am therefore trying to carry 
out a systematic-schematic distinction between different principally possible types of psychologi- 
cal reaction or apperception that appear to be possible in masked cults [. . .].** 


This approach is a response to Friedrich von der Leyen’s criticism of KGG I (see c. 4.3 
above) as well as to the research of Friedrich Ranke. Ranke had developed the concept 
of »numinose Angst: (numinous fear or dread), which argues that fear and awe are the 
essence of the religious experiences that form mythic legend.**° Like Rudolf Otto, Ranke 
also sees the experience of fear and awe to be a major source of mythic power, at least 
with regard to archaic religion.**° Höfler’s four levels of »numinous apperception: are a 
direct critique of this idea of irrational fear being the heart of the creation of mythic 
legend. Furthermore, Höfler’s concept is a response to Ranke’s discussion of the five 
possible categories for the development of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends 


432 Cf. Ranke 1971c. 

433 Cf. e.g., Höfler 1973, pp. 106-107, where he mentions the existence of warrior cults in Germania. 
434 Höfler 1973, p. 44; »Es hat sich wiederholt gezeigt, daß es bei der Beurteilung von Maskenkulten man- 
chen Forschern besondere Schwierigkeiten bereitet, sich in die Verschiedenheit der psychischen Reaktion 
der Zuschauer solcher Maskenvorgänge einzufühlen, bzw. sich in sie hineinzudenken. Ich versuche de- 
shalb, hier eine systematisch-schematische Unterscheidung von verschiedenen prinzipiell möglichen 
Arten psychischer Reaktion bzw. Apperzeption, die bei Maskenkulten möglich erscheinen, durchzuführen 
L . .\«. 

435 Cf. Ranke 1971a, p. 267. Ranke expresses this concept in several works, including »Der Huckup« 
and »Sage und Erlebnis«, cf. Ranke 1971a and Ranke 1971b. See also Johannsen 2008, wherein the influ- 
ence of Rudolf Otto in Ranke’s research and Höfler’s levels of apperception in VVM are briefly dis- 
cussed, cf. Johannsen 2008, pp. 70-75. 

436 Ranke 1971a, p. 267; »Doch scheint mir prinzipiell die mythenzeugende Kraft des Brustangsterleb- 
nisses nicht zu bezweifeln.« See further Johannsen 2008, pp. 70-72. 
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outlined in Ranke’s review of KGG I.*%’ Both »numinose Angst: and »numinous apper- 
ception: can be traced back to Otto’s concept of »mythologische Apperzeption« (mytho- 
logical apperception) — a psychological perspective on the creation of myth.** 

The first level of numinous apperception outlined by Höfler is a naive perception 
of masked cult rituals, specifically of the individuals themselves as being exactly that 
which they appear to be or to represent. Höfler uses the common figures of St Nico- 
laus and Krampus as an example, who are both naively believed by children to be 
exactly who they are personifying.” He emphasises, however, that this very simple 
reaction of »complete psychological naivety« is not to be connected to masked cults of 
past or indigenous societies, arguing against academics who would compare this level 
of apperception to a lesser or early form of religious experience (such as Rudolf Otto, 
see c. 4.5.2 above).?” 

The second level of apperception represents a dual-psychological understanding: 
»[. ..] on the one hand the knowledge of the act of disguise, on the other hand the 
belief in its magical effects [. . .]«.“*’ Taking the Perchtenlauf as an example, Höfler 
explains how in this level of apperception, the inhabitants of the village are aware 
that young men are wearing the terrible Percht-masks, yet they still believe the ritual 
they perform, that is, the procession through the village, brings fertility to the fields 
and luck to the village.**” In this case, Höfler writes, it is the masks, the costumes and 
the dramatic effect of the ritual that act as: »[. . .] the mediator of the desired connec- 
tion with numinous or daemonic or mythical or sacred, but in any case non-human or 
supernatural forces [. . .]«.**° Here, the terms daemonic, mythic, sacred, and numi- 
nous are all used analogously to describe the religious force that is perceived in the 
ritual. Further, Höfler underlines that it is the mask that takes on importance as a cult 
object. When a mask is worn by a person, one senses the rise of psychological forces: 


[. . .] either terrible ones such as the urge to destroy, savagery, belligerence, cruelty, joy in fright- 
ening others — or those that awake admiration such as ceremoniousness, grandeur, dignity, in- 
creased courage, pathos [. . .] this state of being ruled und fulfilled by »higher«, venerable spiritual 


437 Cf. Ranke 1971c, see further below. 

438 Cf. Otto 1926, p. 16, see also Johannsen 2008, pp. 70-75. Höfler seems to develop these levels of 
»numinous apperception: more through Ranke’s reception of Otto’s research than through a direct re- 
sponse to Otto’s own concept, cf. Höfler 1973, p. 35. Further, Höfler’s psychological approach to the 
origin and development of mythic legend, already started in KGG I, parallels Lily Weiser-Aall’s focus 
on the use of psychology and its concepts in folklore studies, cf. Weiser-Aall 1937. 

439 Cf. Höfler 1973, pp. 44-45. 

440 Höfler 1973, pp. 44-45; »psychischer »Voll-Naivität««. 

441 Höfler 1973, p. 45; »[. . .] einerseits das Wissen um den Verkleidungsvorgang, andererseits der 
Glaube an dessen magische Wirkungen [. . .]«, see further pp. 45-53. 

442 Cf. Höfler 1973, pp. 45-46. 

443 Höfler 1973, p. 47; »[. . .] die Vermittlerin der erstrebten Verbindung mit numinosen oder dämoni- 
schen oder mythischen oder sakralen, jedenfalls aber außer-oder übermenschlichen Mächten [. . .]«. 
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powers is, from a religious-psychological point of view, the real core of the cultic aspect in the 
mask being.“ 


Höfler refers to the ulfhednar and berserkers, who don animal skins as a type of 
mask, as examples of such symbolic transformations that are carried out for the pur- 
pose of the ritual, rather than to disguise oneself from the audience, as is the case 
with the first level of apperception.**° 

In the third level of numinous apperception, the participants of the ritual are not 
considered to be representatives of a higher power.“*° Instead, the witness believes 
that through the cult act, actual mythical beings could appear among them. Höfler 
uses the Perchtenlauf as an example again, emphasising that in this instance, the dae- 
monic force is not awakened simply through the act of mumming or wearing masks 
or animal pets — as in the second level of apperception — but the witness believes 
that these forces enter into the masked individuals through a »supernatural, mythical 
power«.“*’ Höfler emphasises that the audience itself is captivated by the numinous 
forces of the cult; they are »Mit-Ergriffene« (captivated) and »thereby real cult partic- 
ipants«.“ This is a major point in Höfler’s argument for the creation of mythic legend 
and the origin of legend in pre-Christian ritual. 

The fourth and final level of numinous apperception is the perception of masked 
processions and cults as being exactly that — individuals that have donned a type of 
costume. Höfler sees modern re-enactments of ritual processions to represent this 
form of apperception, the last »offshoots of an ancient stream of tradition«.*”° 

Höfler admits that it is complicated to classify traditional masked processions and 
rituals in one of these four levels of apperception, as it is possible for all four to be 
present at one time.*°° Hence, a child could view a parade of masked individuals 
through the first level of apperception, while another witness who does not have any 
belief in the power of irrational forces sees the masked persons through the fourth 
level. It depends on the personal perception of the audience, but also on the view of 
the partaker in the cult or ritual act. For Höfler personally, there is only a possibility 
of a numinous experience if one has an »organ« or affinity for the »playing of 


444 Höfler 1973, p. 49; »[. . .] entweder schreckliche wie Zerstörungsdrang, Wildheit, Kampflust, Grausam- 
keit, Freude am Schreckeinjagen — oder Verehrung weckende wie Feierlichkeit, Grandezza, Erhabenheit, 
Mutsteigerung, Pathos [. . .] dieses Beherrscht- und Erfülltwerden von »höheren«, verehrungswürdigen 
geistigen Mächten ist, religionspsychologisch gesehen, der eigentliche Kern des Kultischen im 
Maskenwesen.« 

445 Cf. Höfler 1973 pp. 49-51, see also Höfler 1972c, pp. 71-116. This concept of symbolic transforma- 
tion parallels the antithesis of the abstract-conceptual and symbolic-concrete discussed by Höfler in 
KGG I (taken from Ludwig Klages), cf. c. 4.3 above. 

446 Cf. Höfler 1973, p. 61. 

447 Cf. Höfler 1973, pp. 61-62; »außermenschlichen mythischen Macht«. 

448 Cf. Höfler 1973, p. 62; »dadurch echte Kult-Teilnehmer«. 

449 Höfler 1973, p. 62; »Ausläufer eines uralten Traditionsstromes«. 

450 Cf. Höfler 1973, p. 63. 
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irrational forces«.**' Here, Höfler responds to the criticism of Hans Kuhn with the 
statement that Kuhn can only perceive the masked processions with the fourth level 
of apperception, and the other levels are only secondary, reflecting the modern »Be- 
wußtseinslage« (state of awareness).*” This argument reflects Otto’s premise in Das 
Heilige that only those who are open to a belief in irrational powers will truly be able 
to understand the irrational forces at the root of religion.” 

After summarising these levels of apperception to explain the phenomenon of re- 
ligious cult through a psychological perspective in VVM, Höfler directly returns to his 
argument on the plausibility of the origin of mythic legend, such as the Wild Hunt 
and Furious Host, in masked cult. He lists thirty motifs of such folk legends that he 
sees as parallels to pre-Christian cult ritual and later folk customs to underline this 
point further.*™* Ranke, in his review of KGG I, argues that the Wild Hunt legends are 
most likely personifications of winter storms. However, as explained in c. 4.3, he does 
not rule out other influences for their development.” He lists five possible origins: 
nature-mythological, other natural experiences of noise, natural visual experiences, 
the »more important processes of the inner-soul of the numinous experience«, and 
lastly, the witnessing of masked cults, which he ranks as the least influential.**° On 
the whole, Ranke argues that the development of mythic legend is complex and intri- 
cate. There could be various phenomena at work: »[. . .] for example, a direct (mythi- 
cal) experience of the Wild Hunt may already have been expanded during the 
experience itself and even more so in the narration of a procession that originates 
from the memory of masked noisy processions«.**’ Further, Ranke argues that the 
characteristics of the legends of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host should provide more 
indication of the existence of real persons, of actual cults, if this were their true ori- 
gin, pointing out that there is little direct indication of this in the source material.“ 
Thus, Höfler is forced to use indirect proof to draw parallels between cult and mythic 
legend, which Ranke argues: »with which, even in the most favourable case, can be 
achieved only to a certain degree of probability«.“”° Nonetheless, Ranke does not 
completely dismiss Höfler’s core argument that there is some relation between ar- 
chaic religious cult and the development of the Wild Hunt legends: »I see in the 


451 Cf. Höfler 1973, p. 63 fn. 29a; »Hereinspielen irrationaler Mächte«. 

452 Cf. Höfler 1973. See Kuhn’s review of KGG I, cf. Kuhn 1935. 

453 Cf. Otto 1926, p. 8. 

454 Cf. Höfler 1973, pp. 85-90. 

455 Cf. Ranke 1971c, p. 408. 

456 Cf. Ranke 1971c, p. 408; »wichtigeren innerseelischen Vorgänge des numinosen Erlebnisses«. 

457 Ranke 1971c, p. 383; »[. . .] es kann z.B. ein unmittelbares (mythisches«) Erlebnis der wilden Jagd 
schon während des Erlebens selber und erst recht in der Weitererzählung um einen Zug bereichert 
worden sein, der aus der Erinnerung an Lärmzüge von Masken stammt«. 

458 Cf. Ranke 1971c, p. 382. 

459 Ranke 1971c, p. 382; »[. . .] mit dem auch im günstigsten Falle nur ein gewisser Grad der Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit zu erreichen ist«. 
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repeated, stand-out references to such primordial cultic-religious spirit and earnest of 
the masked processions a substantial and, it seems to me, lasting merit of Höfler’s 
book«.*©° 

Höfler takes these five categories listed by Ranke and analyses them against his col- 
lection of parallel motifs between the legends of the Wild Hunt, pre-Christian cult and 
folk ritual; that is, he seeks to argue that although the attestations of the Wild Hunt and 
Furious Host legends may not refer to actual cults, the mythic aspect at the core of 
them — for Höfler, a mythic-religious quality — explains these correlations.**' Höfler 
details this argument based on several different aspects of the legends, such as the use 
of bells and chimes in folk processions and the description of the ruckus and noise in 
the Wild Army narratives.“ For example, he argues that actual processions used in- 
struments, and only because they were then characterised as mythical, ghostly beings 
by on-lookers, does not mean that this characteristic is aesthetic or illusionary, such a 
motif, »[. . .] came »out« of the cult and into: the legends«.?“ But it is Höfler’s discussion 
of Ranke’s understanding of the numinous experience that is particularly illuminating. 
For Höfler, the numinous experience is not only that which occurs subjectively in the 
individual, but is also applicable to the group, to the cult and to the outside world. 
Hence, the cult is inherently intertwined with inner-religious, numinous experience.*™* 
However, he notes »[. . .] there are no cult acts without underlying numinous experien- 
ces within the soul, but there are numinous experiences within the soul that do not 
lead to cultic acts and cult institutions«.*° 

Höfler criticises Ranke’s understanding of this numinous, psychological experi- 
ence as something hallucinatory, something individual and subjective and thus un- 
pinned in reality, it is Ranke’s »Halluzinations-Theorie« (hallucination-theory), as he 
states.*©° Höfler thus attempts to clarify the difference between the numinous experi- 
ence that is personal and only exists in the imagination of the beholder, and the numi- 
nous experience that is manifested in action, in cult experience, underscoring that the 
experience of cult ecstasy, such as the feralis exercitus of the Harii or the roaring of 


460 Ranke 1971c, p 381; »Ich sehe in den immer wiederholten einpragsamen Hinweisen auf solchen 
ursprünglichen kultisch-religidsen Sinn und Ernst des Maskentreibens ein wesentliches und, wie mir 
scheint, bleibendes Verdienst des Höflerschen Buches«. 

461 Cf. Höfler 1973, p. 91. 

462 Cf. Höfler 1973, p. 99. Höfler argues against each category listed by Ranke, cf. especially 
pp. 100-117. 

463 Cf. Höfler 1973, p. 99; »[. . .] ist »aus« dem Kult »in« die Sagen gekommen«. 

464 Höfler 1973, p. 104. 

465 Höfler 1973, p. 105; »[. . .] es gibt keine Kultakte ohne zugrunde liegende innerseelische numinose 
Erlebnisse, aber es gibt innerseelische numinose Erlebnisse, die nicht zu Kultakten und Kultinstitutio- 
nen führen«. 

466 Cf. Höfler 1973, p. 107, see also pp. 181-187. Here, Höfler argues against the idea of the hallucina- 
tory, numinous experience as something pathological. 
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the Perchten, is primarily a psychological state that invoked behavioural change.?°” It 


is a psychological experience that is not only real for those that witness it, such as the 
enemies of the warrior cults or bystanders at a Perchten procession, but also an »ex- 
citing, life-threatening undertaking« for the protagonist as well.?°® If one accepts that 
this psychological experience was not only an individual, subjective one, Höfler ar- 
gues, but experienced through the cult as a shared, religious experience, then it be- 
comes possible to infer how such cults were turned into mythic legend. Thus, he 
writes, as soon as one accepts the possibility of numinous apperception as cultic trans- 
formation, »[. . .] it becomes clear with one stroke why cultic masked processions are 
portrayed as mythical »apparitions« in the narrative tradition and not as human mas- 
querades, even if they are full of details that correlate exactly to the masked customs, 
which I have therefore referred to as transformative cults«.«*°° 


4.5.4 The Numinous-Daemonic Force and the Ecstatic Experience 


Until now, scholars have failed to recognise that »daemonic« is not simply a descriptor 
used to characterise the Germanic men’s bands or the ecstatic-religious state, but is a 
force within itself. Indeed, it is a pertinent element that works in correlation with the 
concept of ecstasy in Höfler’s overall notion of the mythic-religious nature of Ger- 
manic culture. After having delved into Höfler’s concept of the ecstatic state and the 
daemonic-numinous force in the context of the psychological-religious nature of the 
Germanic men’s bands, it is necessary to reflect on the exact relationship between 
these major aspects of his theory. 

As argued in c. 4.5.1, Höfler’s illustration of the ecstatic experience of the Ger- 
manic men’s bands refers to a psychological state — a religious experience — that is 
manifested in behavioural change brought about by the wearing of masks, pelts, danc- 
ing and so forth. It is the force or »something« behind this experience, that is, what is 
considered to »possesses« the individual and the group in the ecstatic state, that best 
describes the »daemonic« in relation to the ecstatic experience. In other words, the 
ecstatic experience is the expression or result of daemonic-numinous (or sacred) 
forces. It is not until after the publication and ensuing criticism of Höfler’s research in 
KGG I that he further explains the nature of this tangible, yet non-tangible experience 


467 Cf. Höfler 1973, pp. 106-108. 

468 Höfler 1973, p. 108; »erregendes, lebensgefahrliches Unternehmen«. 

469 Höfler 1973, p. 168; »Sobald man diesen [. . .] psychologischen Tatbestand der numinosen Apper- 
zeption kultischer »Verwandlung« begriffen und durchgedacht hat, wird es mit einem Schlage ver- 
ständlich, weshalb kultische Maskenzüge in der Erzähltradition als mythische »Erscheinungen« 
geschildert werden und eben nicht als menschliche Maskeraden, auch wenn sie voll von Einzelheiten 
sind, die ganz genau zu den Maskenbräuchen stimmen, die ich deswegen als »Verwandlungskulte« an- 
gesprochen habe.« 
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he ascribes to the men’s bands. In particular, it is when he develops his four levels of 
numinous apperception, of a psychological perspective of the observation of cult rit- 
ual as a basis for the creation of mythic legend, that the true meaning ofthe daemonic 
force and the religiosity in Höfler’s concept of the Germanic men’s bands is revealed. 

The following quote, in response to Ranke’s research, illuminates the significance 
of the religious-ecstatic experience for Höfler: 


Being »possessed« or being influenced by a supernatural, mythical »power« must have been a part 
of the essence of the Wodan cult since ancient times [. . .] The common features of the testimo- 
nies presented is [. . .] that the ecstasis, which was designated with the Germanic *woö- |... .] 
was »interpreted« as an influence on the human soul by a mythical power, a divine or daemonic 
being.*”° 


It is this out-of-body mythical power perceived by the observer and which overtakes the 
participant that is the daemonic, numinous or sacred characteristic of the men’s bands. 
These sacred forces are manifested in the ecstatic experience of the cult and are, accord- 
ing to Höfler, always external and not internal. Hence, when underlining the similarity 
between the ecstatic cult of Dionysus and the cult of Odin, Höfler points out that although 
substances may be at play here, such as alcohol (in the case of the Dionysian cult, wine) 
and, in the case of the Old Norse berserkers, Rauschgetränke (intoxicating drinks) or 
drugs,*” the spiritual forces »[. . .] are only »triggered« but not »created« by the (organic 
or inorganic) chemicals«.*” Thus, »[. . .] the »effect« in these unique psychological states 
is not seen as the work of otherwise unreal »inner-psychological factors«, but rather as 
the effect or breaking-in of a higher power [. . .]«. Moreover, the influence of these 
external forces can be similarly »triggered« by the physical manifestation of ritual, that is, 
dance, masking, mumming and so forth. 

Further, in VVM, Höfler explores how the state of ecstasy must not only take the 
form of wild dancing or processions, but at the same time, can also be an experience 
of artistic inspiration (such as in the case of the Old Norse skalds), aligning with the 
characteristics of Odin as the god of poetry and ecstatic inspiration in comparison to 


470 Höfler 1973, p. 57; »Das »Besessensein« oder aber Beeinflußtwerden durch eine außermenschliche, 
mythische, »Macht« muß zum Wesen des Wodan-Kultes schon in uralter Zeit gehört haben [. . .] Das 
Gemeinsame der vorgelegten Zeugnisse ist [. . .] daß die Ekstasis, die im Germanischen mit *wod- be- 
zeichnet wurde [. . .] als eine Beeinflussung der menschlichen Seele durch eine mythische Macht, ein 
göttliches oder dämonisches Wesen »gedeutet« wurde.« 

471 Höfler 1973, p. 56. Here Höfler refers to the research of F. Grøn on the berserksgangr, cf. Grøn 
1929. 

472 Höfler 1973, p. 56; »[. . .] durch die (organischen oder anorganischen) Chemikalien eben bloß 
ausgelöst«, aber nicht »erzeugt« werden«. 

473 Höfler 1973, p. 56; »[. . .] das »Bewirkende« in jenen psychischen Sonderzuständen eben nicht als 
das Wirken von sonst nicht aktuellen »inner-psychischen Faktoren« angesehen wird, sondern als das 
Hereinwirken oder Hereinbrechen einer höheren Macht [. . .]«. 
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the god Dionysus.*” Here, Höfler circles back to Goethe’s concept of the »daemonic« 
expressed in his conversations with Eckermann, citing a conversation from 11 
of March 1828: 


>No productiveness of the highest kind:, said Goethe, »no remarkable discovery, no great thought 
that bears fruits and has results, is in the power of anyone; [. . .] They are akin to the daemon, 
which does with him what it pleases, and to which he unconsciously resigns himself whilst he be- 
lieves he is acting from his own impulse. In such cases, man may often be considered an instru- 
ment in a higher government of the world — a vessel worthy to contain a divine influence.” 


Thus, the daemonic force can spark an array of ecstatic experiences, such as the reli- 
gious-inspirational, which are in no way connected to chemical or alcoholic substances, 
or, these forces can work through masks, mumming, howling, or dancing to create the 
ecstatic state — what joins them is divine intervention.*”° For Höfler, the deciding fac- 
tor that differentiates such ecstatic-daemonic experiences in transformative cults from 
simple drunken debauchery is that the protagonist is placed into a cultic role.“ The 
out-of-control state of the cult member must represent the connection to another 
being — »into the role or »person« of a divine being«.*” This numinous-daemonic force 
is also, he argues, at work when »kings represent God [. . .] at festivals and in battle«.*” 
Hence, the numinous-religious force is also fundamental in Höfler’s concept of sacral 
kingship (see c. 5.3 below). 

There are several influences behind Höfler’s concept of the ecstatic-daemonic expe- 
rience. On the one hand, there is the idea of the primordial religious experience as a 
form of external, numinous or holy force as described by Jakob Wilhelm Hauer and 


474 Cf. Höfler 1973, p. 56, pp. 56-57. Höfler also discusses the aspect of artistic inspiration as a form of 
ecstasy in the cult of Wodan in Hofler 1974. 

475 Oxenford (transl.) 1984, p. 203; »Jede Produktivität höchster Art, jedes bedeutende Apercu, jede 
Erfindung, jeder große Gedanke, der Früchte bringt und Folge hat [. . .] Es ist dem Dämonischen ver- 
wandt, das übermächtig mit ihm tut, wie es beliebt, und dem er sich bewußtlos hingibt, während er 
glaubt, er handle aus eigenem Antriebe. In solchen Fällen ist der Mensch oftmals als ein Werkzeug 
einer höheren Weltregierung zu betrachten, als ein würdig befundenes Gefäß zur Aufnahme eines 
göttlichen Einflusses.« (Eckermann 1994, pp. 692-693). Höfler names Mozart as a further example; al- 
though it is known that Mozart drank large quantities of wine, his music is not a result of his inebria- 
tion, Höfler argues, but of the forces of inspiration that were triggered by his drinking, cf. Höfler 1973, 
p. 58. 

476 Cf. Höfler 1973, p. 66. 

477 Höfler 1973, p. 67; »[. . .] an deren Geist Anteil gewinnen muß«. Further, Höfler explores whether 
the psychological state of the cult protagonist represents a splitting of the conscious or whether the 
cult member actual feels transformed into another being. Here he argues that shamanistic rites could 
provide some clues, although shamanism does not involve many of the characteristics of the Odin cult 
such as warriorhood. Höfler cites the research of Mircea Eliade on shamanism, whose research was 
strongly influenced by Rudolf Otto and his concept of numinous as the sacred, see in particular p. 67 
fn. 33. 

478 Höfler 1973, p. 67: »[. . .] in die Rolle oder die »Person« eines göttlichen Wesens«. 

479 Höfler 1973, p. 67; »[. . .] Könige den Gott repräsentieren [. . .] beim Fest und im Kampf«. 
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Rudolf Otto. On the other hand, Höfler identifies this experience as a form of transfor- 
mation, based on parallels to indigenous religious cult and modern folk customs. This is 
also a perspective adopted from Viktor Waschnitius’s research on the Perchtenlauf. 
Waschnitius identifies in the Perchtenlaufthat the masks worn by the young men create 
a form of transformation to a »Damon«; the cult-protagonist is overtaken by dangerous 
daemonic forces through the ritual. This is exactly the idea Höfler anchors in his con- 
cept of the Germanic men’s bands, both in their early form as warrior cults and in later 
remnants thereof." Höfler writes: »Waschnitius is certainly right when he sees in the 
figure of the emergent demon the mythical creator of ecstatic powers, through which 
the masked persons can suddenly be seized«.**' However, in comparison to Waschni- 
tius, Höfler sees the Perchten primarily as remnants of the pre-Christian warrior cult of 
Odin (instead of representatives of solely fertility cults), performing rituals consecrating 
death and rebirth.*® 

Overall, Höfler sees an experience in the transformative cult that is common to 
all types of historical cult, from the Greek cult of Dionysus to modern folk traditions. 
He goes as far as to postulate that the reaching out of the conscious to another form 
of consciousness through the ecstatic-numinous experience is a phenomenon that is 
characteristic of humanity in general: 


If, as I believe, it should actually be confirmed that the phenomenon of the ecstatic »transformation« 
can be shown through ethnology to be an originally global, common human occurrence [. . .] then 
the anthropological question seems to arise as to whether it does not belong to the »original« being 
of a human, of the human psyche, that, >the: person [. . .] has an inherent urge to break the con- 
sciousness of the everyday mental boundary, be it through intoxicating substances, through height- 
ening oneself through dance, violent movement, gesture, be it in waves of excitement and other 
states of mind, whose difference from the everyday state of the psyche is probably experienced 
quite regularly and very intensely and consciously (and at least in many cases is wished for and 
desired).*® 


480 Cf. Waschnitius 1913, pp. 160-161. Indeed, Waschnitius first compares the ecstatic experience of 
the Perchtenlauf to that of the Dionysus cults, arguing that a similar form of cult experience was evi- 
dent in Germanic culture as well. 

481 Höfler 1934, p. 305; »Waschnitius hat ganz gewiß recht, wenn er in der Gestalt des auftauchenden 
Dämons den mythischen Urheber der ekstatischen Mächte sieht, von denen die Verlarvten plötzlich 
gepackt werden können«. 

482 See further c. 4.6 below. 

483 Höfler 1973, pp. 185-186; »Wenn es sich, wie ich glaube, wirklich bestätigen sollte, daß das Phäno- 
men ekstatischer »Verwandlung« durch die Völkerkunde als ein globaler, ursprünglich gesamtmens- 
chlicher Typus erwiesen werde [. . .] dann scheint sich die anthropologische Frage zu erheben, ob es 
nicht zum »ursprünglichen« Wesen des Menschen, der menschlichen Psyche gehöre, daß, »dem« Men- 
schen [. . .] ein Drang innewohne, den Bewußtseinskreis der alltäglichen psychischen Haltung zu 
sprengen, sei es durch Rauschmittel, durch ein Sich-Steigern in Tanz, heftiger Bewegung, Gebärde, sei 
es in Begeisterungswellen und anderen Seelenzuständen, deren Verschiedenheit vom Alltagszustand 
der Psyche wohl ganz regelmäßig sehr intensiv und bewußt erlebt wird (und zumindest in vielen 
Fällen auch gewünscht oder ersehnt wird).« 
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A parallel to the philosophy of Ludwig Klages, in particular from his work Vom kosmo- 
gonischen Eros, can be made here.*** Herein, Klages’s concept of the ecstatic experience 
as a state that frees the soul from the psyche or mind and the union of individuals 
through this experience reflects the daemonic-ecstatic phenomenon of Höfler’s Ger- 
manic men’s bands. Klages equates the term Eros to the Greek concept of ekstasis, de- 
scribing it as a state of elemental or »kosmogonischer Eros« based on the Dionysian 
world-view proscribed by Friedrich Nietzsche. Klages asks three questions in this re- 
spect: what is it that frees itself in ecstasy, and from what? And what does this being 
gain from the experience? For Klages, it is the soul that frees itself from the mind.*®° 
Perhaps it is also the soul that is freed by the daemonic forces through the ecstatic expe- 
rience of the men’s bands described by Höfler. Klages’s interpretation of Dionysian ek- 
stasis more closely parallels Höfler’s description of the ecstatic experience of the men’s 
bands than has previously been attributed. For, Klages’s differentiation between the 
state (Zustand) of ecstasy and the being or substance (Wesen) thereof provides a schema 
for understanding the ecstatic-daemonic experience in Höfler’s research; that is, the Zu- 
stand or state of ecstasy is the created ecstatic-psychological experience, the Wesen or 
substance thereof is the daemonic force. 

As noted above, Höfler already states in KGG I that »This connectedness of the 
living with their dead mocks every rationalistic explanation, and rationalism will 
never be able to take this power seriously. And yet it is a basic part of human exis- 
tence.«*®° Later, through Otto’s concept of the »numinous: force, Höfler finds another 
avenue to describe this irrational force so paramount to his research on myth and 
ritual. The core of religious experience is no longer simply described as irrational or 
daemonic, it is the: »Enduring of the intervention of a sacred or numinous or mythical 
or daemonic »power««, and all cults of such an ecstatic nature are united by the same 
religious experience, »[. . .] what comes into effect here is experienced as something 
»numinous«, as a something that arouses admiration, but also awe and fear«.*®’ Com- 
ing full circle, Höfler quotes Goethe again in VVM, using the following quote from 
Faust to explain this numinous, daemonic force further: »»A shudder’s the truest sign 


484 The influence of Ludwig Klages and his philosophical works on Höfler’s research approach can 
be seen through many aspects, in particular with respect to his general value of irrational experience 
in the study of culture. See further in c. 6.1. See also Arvidsson 2006, pp. 230-231 who discusses Ludwig 
Klages’s concept of the symbolic-concrete and conceptual-abstract in relation to Höfler’s research. See 
also fn. 224 and 225 above. 

485 Cf. Klages 1922, pp. 40-43. 

486 Höfler 1934, p. IX; »Auch jene Verbundenheit der Lebenden mit ihren Toten spottet jeder ration- 
alistischen Erklärung, und kein Rationalismus wird je imstande sein, diese Macht ernst zu nehmen. 
Und doch ist sie ein Grundbestand des menschlichen Daseins.« 

487 Höfler 1973, p. 182; »Erleiden des Eingreifens einer geheiligten oder numinosen oder mythischen 
oder dämonischen »Macht««/»was hier in Wirkung tritt, wird als ein »Numinoses: erlebt, als ein Etwas, 
das Verehrung, aber auch Scheu und Schauder weckt«. 
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of humanity: (V. 6272). To be seized by terrifying power is the »best thing« that can be 
bestowed on people once seized by it, we feel Immensity deeply.«*** 


4.5.5 The Geheimbund and the Sacred Men’s Band 


Otto Höfler’s exploration into transformative cult and the religious experience at the 
core thereof reveals his concept of what a Geheimbund (literally, secret band or secret 
society) actually constitutes in his view of Germanic culture. In KGG, Höfler sees two 
separate aspects of the »secret« nature of these bands — and one clearly outweighs 
the other in significance as he continues his research on the concept of the transfor- 
mative cult in VVM. 

In KGG, Höfler describes the mysterious, secretive aspect of the Germanic men’s 
bands through a two-fold perspective. First, he notes that the fear of these groups 
must have been at its greatest when their structure and rituals were kept secret from 
the rest of society: 


And we have every reason to believe that the ritual of the cultic ghost processions was originally 
kept strictly secret from outsiders. The primitive Männerbünde in almost all parts of the world 
show such an esoteric character. The secret is one of its most significant features.??? 


In the intended second volume of KGG, this aspect is underscored even more strongly: 


[. . .] the strict obligation of confidentiality against all outsiders is one of the most important pe- 
culiarities of the men’s bands [. . .] No wonder if we thus have no direct evidence of the internal 
processes and secrets of the bands, but have to draw conclusions from external criteria.**° 


However, Höfler emphasises that it is also the nature of the religiosity of the bands — 
anchored in a daemonic force — that accounts for their secretive nature: 


488 Höfler 1973, p. 182; »Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes Teil: (V. 6272). Das Ergriffenwerden 
von schaudererweckender Macht also sei das »Beste«, was dem Menschen zuteil werden könne: >Er- 
griffen, fühlt er tief das Ungeheure««. Verse 6272 from Goethe’s Faust II taken from A. S. Kline’s trans- 
lation (2003). 

489 Höfler 1934, pp. 309-310; »Und wir haben allen Grund zu glauben, daß die Veranstaltung der bün- 
dischen Geisteraufzüge ursprünglich vor Außenstehenden strengstens geheimgehalten wurde. Die 
primitiven Männerbünde fast aller Erdteile zeigen solchen esoterischen Charakter. Das Geheimnis ge- 
hört zu ihren wesentlichsten Zügen.« 

490 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 259; »[. . .] die strenge Schweigepflicht gegen 
alle Aussenstehenden gehört zu den wichtigsten Eigenheiten der Männerbünde [. . .] Kein Wunder, 
wenn wir da kein unmittelbares Zeugnis über die inneren Vorgänge und Geheimnisse der Bünde be- 
sitzen, sondern aus äusseren Kriterien Rückschlüsse ziehen müssen.« 
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[. . .] the mysterious daemonic experience that enveloped them was so captivating that for centu- 
ries witnesses did not »believe« that these daemons were >in reality just people< [. . .] Rationalism, 
too, has not been able to see through the »secret« of this — public — death cult.*” 


Thus, on the one hand, the secretive aspect of these bands can lie in their characteris- 
tic as religious-cultic groups, who appear to take on the forces of the otherworldly, 
and on the other hand, in their exclusiveness from other parts of society. The latter 
aspect clearly stems from ethnological research (primarily from Heinrich Schurtz) dis- 
cussed above, in which the most significant aspect of Geheimbünde (but also of secret 
societies in the more modern sense of the term) is their exclusivity from other levels 
of society — either the exclusivity of their membership and rituals or even the secre- 
tiveness of their entire existence. Yet at the same time, Hofler also underscores that 
due to the nature of the religious experience at the core of the Germanic men’s bands, 
their true nature has been misrecognised.*”* Further, he argues, a cult band can still 
be »secretive«, even though on-lookers are party to the procession or ritual dis- 
played — here, daemonic forces are key, which take hold of the members of the 
cult." 

Höfler later revisits this topic in VVM.?” It is through his further exploratory 
analysis of the religious-daemonic force in his concept of the transformative cult in 
this study that cements this aspect as the main reason for the secretive, mystic nature 
of his concept of Geheimbünde. When Höfler outlines his four levels of apperception, 
he emphasises that the »Geheimnis« (secret) of the transformative cults, from the 
Harii to the Perchten in the Alps, does not lie primarily in their disguise or exclusivity, 
but »[. . .] in the daemonic and in the power of fascination of the transformative expe- 
rience«.*” Most interestingly, even though the obligation of secrecy may have existed 
in archaic cults (as it does in later forms of secret societies),*°° Höfler states that he 
would no longer categorise transformative cults with the term Geheimbiinde.**’ Those 
cult bands who required secrecy of their identity and structures, »[. . .] are just one 
embodiment of this type of cult band, which can display very different degrees of 


491 Höfler 1934, p. 13; »[. . .] die geheimnisvolle Damonie, die sie umwitterte, war so bannend, daß 
die Zuschauer Jahrhundert um Jahrhundert nicht »glaubten«, daß diese Dämonen >in Wirklichkeit ja 
doch bloß Menschen« seien [. . .] Auch der Rationalismus hat also das »Geheimnis« dieses — Offentli- 
chen — Totenkultes nicht durchschaut.« 

492 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. VIII, 341; Höfler 1956b, p. 77. 

493 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 13-14. 

494 Cf. Höfler 1973, in particular pp. 72-77. 

495 Höfler 1973, pp. 76-77; »[. . .] in der Dämonie und Faszinationskraft des Verwandlungs-Erlebnisses«. 
See also Höfler 1973, p. 73. Dirk Johannsen also makes a similar observation on the secretive nature in 
Höfler’s men’s bands in relation to the levels of numinous apperception, cf. Johannsen 2008, pp. 72-76. 
496 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 311 fn. 118 where he discusses this aspect. 

497 Höfler 1973, p. 72. 
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exclusivity and secrecy.«**° According to Höfler’s second and third levels of appercep- 
tion, one can recognise that the members of the cult or procession are actual persons 
(and thus, not secret), but still believe in the religious forces at work. Thus, Höfler 
admits that the title of KGG is misleading and he would, given the chance to re-print 
the text, change the title to »Kultbünde der Germanen« (Cult Bands of the Germanic 
Peoples).?”° 

In summary, Höfler’s understanding of the Geheimbund develops from KGG to 
VVM. The ecstatic-daemonic experience as part of the secretive nature of the Ger- 
manic men’s bands was already emphasised in KGG, but Höfler evolves his definition 
of the Geheimbund through his further exploration of the psychology of the cult ritual 
and the plausibility thereof as the root of mythic legend. For Höfler, the numinous- 
daemonic force of the transformative cult is the fundament of the continuity of this 
cultural phenomenon, as will be discussed in c. 4.6 below. Returning to the translation 
of Geheimbund discussed in c. 4.1.2 above, the English »sacred men’s band thus best 
reflects Höfler’s specific understanding of the »secretive« aspect of these cult bands, as 
it is founded in the concept of a sacred, daemonic, numinous force. 


4.6 »Germanic« Sacred Men’s Bands in the Middle 
Ages and Later Folk Tradition 


As discussed in the above sections, the first part of Höfler’s thesis is focused on argu- 
ing the correlation between mythic legend, folk custom and pre-Christian cult by way 
of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends as well as Old Norse literature: in other 
words, the mythologisation of the primitive Germanic cult. Another objective of his 
study is to argue the correlation of folk customs in modern Alpine regions (such as 
the Perchtenlauf) and social organisations such as student fraternities and guilds with 
early Germanic cult. In KGG I, Höfler does argue that such a continuity of tradition 
existed; yet, it is in the second, unpublished section of his thesis that he more con- 
cretely argues that remnants or echoes of archaic warrior bands can be found in later 
European cultural tradition.°°° 


498 Höfler 1973, pp. 74-75; »[. . .] sind nur eine Ausformung dieses Typus von Kultverbänden, der 
sehr verschiedene Grade von Exklusivitat und Geheimhaltung aufweisen kann.« 

499 Höfler 1973, p. 75; »Ich möchte deshalb auch bei einer Neuauflage meines (seit Jahren vergriffe- 
nen) Werkes nicht mehr den Titel »Kultische Geheimbünde« sondern »Kultbünde der Germanen« 
wählen.« 

500 Otto Höfler’s postdoctoral thesis, composed of three sections, was always intended to be pub- 
lished in two separate volumes, only one of which, containing the first section, was published. 
The second volume, including parts two and three, does not exist as a complete and final text; instead, 
various drafts of these sections are found in Höfler’s written estate in the archives of the Austrian 
National Library (ÖNB). The documents of his estate were bequeathed to the library in 1993 by Hanna 
Höfler and were catalogued with the help of Helmut Birkhan and Höfler’s former assistant, Hildegund 
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The aim of the present chapter is to provide an overview of the source material 
Höfler discusses in both KGG I and in the second part of his thesis, titled »Zur Soziolo- 
gie und Geschichte der germanischen kultischen Männerbünde« (On the Sociology of 
the History of the Germanic Cultic Men’s Bands), on this topic.” Further, it will be 
explored how his main arguments reflect a continuation of his concept of Germanic 
Geheimbünde, and lastly, how these arguments add to the understanding of his overall 
Germanenbild. 


Prüttning. The estate includes various notes and early drafts for selected sections of his thesis. Only 
one draft of the second section, in typescript form, appears to be preserved (title: Zur Soziologie der 
Geschichte der germanischen kultischen Männerbünde) in comparison to section three (title: Zur En- 
tstehungsgeschichte des deutschen Fastnachtspieles) of which there are several versions. As noted in 
c. 1 above, the official title of Höfler’s habilitation thesis was Totenheer - Kultbund — Fastnachtsspiel. 
Mit einem Anhang: Harlekin und die Harlungen, which parallels the title Totenheer und Fastnachtspiel. 
Ueber kultische Geheimbünde der Germanen attached to these typescripts. 

According to the table of contents and page numbers of the second and third sections of his thesis, 
the first part would have composed 167 pages, clearly much shorter than the published version of the 
text as KGG I in 1934. Thus, it can be concluded that firstly, the first section of his thesis was signifi- 
cantly expanded between 1932 and 1934 before its publication and secondly, that the second and third 
sections were also intended to be expanded before publication. Thirdly, as the typescripts are not 
composed as independent texts, but rather as a continuation of the first section of his thesis (i.e., 
based on the table of contents and pagination), it is to be assumed that these documents represent of 
form of his habilitation thesis completed in 1932 (or only slightly expanded versions thereof). Both 
Richard Wolfram and Robert Stumpfl make note in their respective habilitation theses that they had 
read and used parts of the unpublished sections of KGG, that is, what would have been sections two 
and three of his postdoctoral thesis. That Höfler applied for a research semester in 1937 in Kiel in 
order to expand on these unfinished sections for volume two of KGG (cf. c. 1 fn. 99) affirms the suspi- 
cion that the typescripts in Höfler’s estate do not represent final versions of the texts intended for 
publication in the second volume. Thus, although these typescripts have been catalogued as »KGG II, 
the second volume of KGG does not, at least with respect to the documents preserved in the ONB, exist 
as a complete text. For this reason, these typescripts are not referred to as KGG II in order not to give 
the impression that the second volume was complete and ready for print. 

The present chapter refers to the second section of Höfler’s thesis with the signatures Cod. 

Ser.n.44.968/1 & 2 (c. 5.1 will provide further detail on section three). This typescript is noted as 
being an »alte Fassung« (old version), and is marked with minor corrections, especially in the 
footnotes. The existence of a more complete version is unknown. Nonetheless, it is still worth- 
while to examine the contents of this text and how it relates to his Germanenbild as a whole. The 
exact reason is unknown as to why the second volume was never completed and published, some 
possibilities are discussed in c. 4.8 and 5.1. 
501 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1 & 2. It should be emphasised here that the pres- 
ent discussion represents only a short overview of some of the arguments of this specific section of 
Höfler’s thesis. It is not, unfortunately, possible to delve into each of the sources Höfler discusses and 
the arguments he provides for each one for their origin in Germanic ritual cult in detail in the present 
work. Clearly, however, Höfler always dismisses the influences of other factors, such as economical, 
Christian-religious or other social needs in the development of the folk customs and organisations dis- 
cussed and instead stresses the cultic, pre-Christian aspects, i.e., the sacred and the männerbündisch. 
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In the opening pages to the second section of his thesis, Höfler states his objective 
clearly: to prove that social organisations and folk traditions from the Middles Ages and 
Early Modern Period are rooted in the tradition of cultic warrior men’s bands from 
early Germanic history, just as the legends of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host represent 
a mythologisation thereof, arguing that »[. . .] the social constructs we have to examine 
here have grown from sacred-daemonic origins«.°” Indeed, as discussed above, it is the 
ecstatic-religious experience and daemonic force of the cultic warrior bands that Höfler 
sees as their main substance and is the binding element of the arguments presented in 
the following. This section of Höfler’s thesis comprises approximately 150 pages and is 
divided into three parts: first, a discussion of the »Grundstruktur« (basic structure) of 
the »original form: of the Germanic men’s bands, second, examples of specific social or- 
ganisations and folk customs from the Middle Ages and Early Modern Period and their 
roots in this »original form« and third, a lengthy excursus on the phenomenon of the 
Volksjustiz (popular justice). 

First, Höfler overviews the main elements of the earliest form of Germanic men’s 
bands — the warrior cult — based on the research of Heinrich Schurtz and Jakob Wil- 
helm Hauer and, in particular, Lily Weiser-Aall.°° Such a discussion of the main as- 
pects of what Höfler considers to be the >original form« of the Germanic men’s bands 
is missing in KGG I; here, he more concretely describes the characteristics of the war- 
rior bands he argues serve as the root of the literary and mythological material dis- 
cussed in volume I. The first element of the bands Höfler emphasises is their religious 
substance, their »damonische Art« (daemonic nature), refuting the idea that social 
forms are exclusively built as »[. . .] rationally, functionally organised societies«.°°* 
Coupled with this religious essence is the militant, political and police function of 
these warrior bands: »The initiation rites are not only religious acts, they are also 
tests of bravery. This illuminates another characteristic of the men’s bands, which 
seems just as important as their sacred aspect: these bands, at least in their most orig- 
inal form, are always warlike and able to defend themselves.«°°° Höfler argues that 
the continuity of these elements in later social forms vary from example to example; 
however, he stresses, through the course of history, »[. . .] under the influence of vari- 
ous historical forces« that the bands have nonetheless developed themselves into a 


502 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 168; »[. . .] die sozialen Gebilde, die wir hier zu 
untersuchen haben sind aus sakral-dämonischen Ursprüngen erwachsen«. The page numbers of the 
typescripts are numbered in pencil and correspond to the table of contents provided in the same folio. 
503 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 168. 

504 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 170; »[. . .] vernünftig-zweckmässig organisierte 
Gesellschaften«. 

505 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 172; »Die Initiationsriten sind aber nicht nur 
religidsen Weihen, sie sind auch Tapferkeitsproben. Darin zeigt sich ein anderer Wesenszug der Man- 
nerbünde, der ebenso wichtig scheint wie der sakrale: diese Bünde sind, wenigstens in ihrer ursprün- 
glichsten Gestalt, wohl immer Kriegerisch-wehrhaft.« 
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»manifold gestalt« of cultural-historical significance.” Keeping these main elements 
of the original form: of the Germanic sacred men’s bands in mind, Höfler lists a vari- 
ety of social organisations, folk traditions and legendary narratives from the Middle 
Ages and Early Modern Period that he believes exhibit these same elements of the 
archaic Germanic warrior band, in varying degrees. 

Höfler’s first example is the medieval St Lieven’s guild in Gent, whose political 
and social functions, he argues, were not rooted in Christian tradition or political- 
economic interest, but in pre-Christian Germanic ritual.” The guild allegedly staged 
processions that stand in parallel to the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends, in 
which the guild members ran through the village howling and screaming.°”* Further, 
Höfler notes that this guild is also attested as a form of »Narrengesellschaft« (group of 
jesters or fools), called the St Lievenszotten or »Narren«: »[. . .] the wild, rampant, un- 
doubtedly »irrationak frenzy of the group gave rise to this name — the »foolishness« 
arose out of possessed ecstasy!«°°? Hence, Höfler argues, based on this and further 
examples, that a form of metamorphosis occurred through the centuries that led to 
the interpretation of the ecstatic-daemonic nature of the bands as something comical. 
This transformation or metamorphosis in the perception of cult ritual, similar to the 
mythologisation of the same ecstatic-daemonic ritual in mythic narrative, is an argu- 
ment Höfler repeats throughout this section of his thesis. 

Further are the Swiss Knabenschaften (fraternities), which Höfler argues are 
strongly related to the custom of the Volksjustiz (popular justice), in which villagers 
are punished through processions of »disguised figures«, »[. . .] who punish certain 
offenses by branding the culprit with noisy scenes in front of the public«.°!° Höfler 
believes that such traditions cannot have been random outbursts of public anger or 
annoyance, but rather show »[. . .] very strange traits that lead us straight into archaic 
mythological associations, into the cult of daemons.«*" Further, he is convinced that 


506 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 172; »[. . .] unter der Einwirkung verschiedener 
geschichtlicher Krafte«/»mannigfaltiger Gestalt«. 

507 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 175. 

508 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 176. Höfler notes that Felix Liebrecht already 
connected this guild to the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends, as he also notes in KGG I, cf. Höfler 
1934, p. 190; Liebrecht 1856. Here, Höfler adopts Liebrecht’s arguments, except that Liebrecht ar- 
gued that Wodan was mainly a fertility god, which Höfler refutes, cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, 
Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, pp. 176-177. 

509 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 178; »[. . .] das wilde, zügellose, ohne Zweifel 
»unvernüftige« Rasen der Umherziehenden gab Anlass zu dieser Bezeichnung - das »Narrentum« war 
aus besessener Ekstatik entstanden!« This notion is further developed with respect to the origin of the 
Shrovetide plays in the third section of his postdoctoral thesis, cf. c. 5.1 below. 

510 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 182; »vermummter Gestalten«/»die gewisses Ver- 
gehen ahnden, indem sie den Uebeltäter [sic] durch Lärmszenen vor der Oeffentlichkeit [sic] 
branmarken«. 

511 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 182; »[. . .] sehr merkwürdige Züge, die uns ger- 
adeswegs in uralte mythologische Vorstellungen, in bündischen Damonenkult hineinführen.« 
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instances of practising »popular justice in medieval and early modern folk tradition 
are — in upholding specific moral standards — directly rooted in the policing, mili- 
tant characteristics of the early Germanic warrior bands. 

Another example of »popular justice: Höfler argues is found in the description of a 
Charivari that occurs during Fauvel’s wedding night before his castle in the Old French 
Roman de Fauvel from the early fourteenth century.’ The noisy processions of the Cha- 
rivari in French tradition, in which newlyweds (usually former widows or widowers) 
were paraded with absurd songs and ruckus, perhaps even having to pay a form of 
ransom, parallels various similar folk traditions, such as the Swiss Bettelumziige, the 
Swiss Hornergericht, the Bavarian Haberfeldtreiben or Rügegericht that represent forms 
of »popular justice.’ These later folk traditions are all linked, Höfler states, to the 
legends of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host, a comparison that he admits is not novel, 
and are remnants or echoes of the ecstatic processions of pre-Christian ritual cults.” 
He notes that this element of policing in the archaic cult and then in the »popular jus- 
tice«, »belongs to a layer of life that is hardly affected by the waves of historical 
change«.° Such »punishable acts« in these folk traditions include uncleanliness, the 
marriage of a widow, dissatisfaction in marriage or men who allow themselves to be 
beaten by their spouses, and the punishment should reflect a »civilised ideal of correct- 
ness«.°"® Höfler sees the source of the Volksjustiz in the social position of these bands, 
drawing parallels to ethnological research on indigenous cults to argue that in such so- 
cieties, the Männerbund or Geheimbund formed to keep women, children and slaves in 
check and »[. . .] to terrorise the uninitiated, especially to terrorise women (and chil- 
dren). Thus, the men’s band is also the refuge of specifically male virtues, toughness, 
bravery, discretion, discipline and camaraderie«.”’ He concludes that this policing 


512 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 182. The leader of the Charivari is called the 
lord of the »Hellekinsschar«. Höfler will come back to the significance of this name in a later section, 
see c. 4.7 below. 

513 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, pp. 189-202. 

514 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, pp. 192-194. Höfler points out that the similarity 
of these processions (in particular, the Haberfeldtreiben) to the descriptions of the Wild Hunt and Furi- 
ous Host was first recognised by George Philipps and Guntram Schultheiss, cf. Philipps 1849, p. 50; 
Schultheiss, 1896, pp. 360-361. 

515 ONB, Nachlass Otto Héfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 189; »Es gehört eben einer Schichte des Lebens 
an, die von den Wellenbewegungen des geschichtlichen Wandels kaum berührt wird«. Interestingly, 
Richard Wolfram takes up the discussion of folk customs such as the Riigegericht in South Tyrol in 
connection to his earlier research on sword-dancing and Männerbünde in a later article for Höfler’s 
Festgabe, cf. Wolfram 1976. 

516 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, pp. 190-205; »zivilisierter Korrektheitsideale«. 
517 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 207; »[. . .] die nicht Eingeweihten in Schrecken 
zu halten, vor allem die Weiber (und Kinder) zu terrorisieren. So ist denn auch der Männerbund der 
Hort der spezifisch männlichen Tugenden, der Härte, Tapferkeit, Verschwiegenheit, Disziplin und Ka- 
meradschaftlichkeit«. Here, Höfler cites Thurnwald, who highlights the police function of Männer- 
bunde, cf. Thurnwald 1926a; Thurnwald 1927. 
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function, as observed by ethnologists, parallels the examples of »popular justice« in Eu- 
ropean folk tradition.’ Even with respect to this policing function, Höfler underlines 
that the acts of »punishment:, of keeping order, whether in their archaic or later forms, 
are tied to the significance of the band as a cult, thus: »[. . .] the band exercises its »po- 
licing« powers in a ritual-sacred manner.«°> 

Höfler also considers the Oja-Busar as a type of sacred men’s band, as he already 
argues in the first section of his thesis.” He considers these groups of young men, 
which existed in Södermannland, Sweden up until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century as a »[.. .] most valuable intermediate link between modern and archaic 
forms« of his concept of Germanic men’s bands.” These bands of the strongest and 
bravest men in the region, who were known for wearing »Rentierfell-Trachten« (rein- 
deer-pelt costumes), paralleling theriomorphic warriors such as the Old Norse ber- 
serkers, performed initiation rituals upon entry into the band, such as demonstrating 
their strength by lifting rocks. Further, the members of the band were made to swear 
an oath of secrecy.” A further example is the Huna-Heer or Klubboheer attested in 
medieval Scandinavian folk legends, a militant band of male villagers believed to 
have led peasant uprisings. These legends stand in parallel to historical peasant upris- 
ings in Norway in the sixteenth century.” Here, similar to his arguments on the ori- 
gin of mythic legend in cult ritual with respect to the Wild Hunt, Höfler also argues 
that the legends of the Hunna-Heer or Klubboheer should be seen in the same way.” 


518 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 210. 

519 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, pp. 210-211; »Die interessante Eigenheit dieser Re- 
chtsorganisation ist wohl die, dass hier nicht mit den Mitteln einer blossen Ordnungsbehörde Diszi- 
plin gehalten wird, sondern dass der Bund seine »polizeilichen« Befügnisse in rituell-sakraler Weise 
übt.« 

520 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 259. 

521 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 216; »[. . .] wertvollsten Zwischenglieder zwi- 
schen modernen und urtümlichen Formen«. 

522 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, pp. 216-229, citation p. 216. Vincent Samson dis- 
cusses the Öja-Busar in connection to theriomorphic warrior traditions in his study of the Old Norse 
berserkers, cf. Samson 2020, p. 178 fn. 60. Samson notes that the members of the band are attested as 
wearing cow hides. Samson comes to the same conclusion as Höfler that such folk customs of wearing 
animal furs is seen throughout Bavarian, Alamannic and Scandinavian tradition, usually in connec- 
tion to a distinct number of warriors (twelve or sixteen) and parallel the theriomorphic pre-Christian 
warrior tradition. See further Dencker 1949; Dybeck 1865; Dybeck 1875 on the Oja-Busar. Höfler also 
discusses the Oja-Busar in Höfler 1952a, pp. 304-305, 307, 316, 324-325 and, as noted above, mentions 
them in KGG I, in which he argues that Adam von Bremen’s note on the »Busi« in connection to cyno- 
cephali in eleventh-century Sweden is an earlier form of the Öja-Busar. Further, he compares the Öja- 
Busar to the cynocephali ofthe Langobards, cf. Höfler 1934, p. 259. 

523 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, pp. 229-236. 

524 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 240-241. Further, Höfler notes that in Swe- 
den, the Huna-Heer shares strong similarities to the Wild Hunt legends of Odans-Heer in the seven- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries, cf. p. 230. Höfler also argues that »Klubb« is in reference to a type of 
weapon, such as a »Keule« or club. The »Keule« could have functioned as a cult object. Höfler points 
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Moreover, Höfler examines medieval attestations of warrior bands such as the 
Fianna of Irish mythology, which are based on historical bands of young men in medi- 
eval Ireland, arguing for the similar echo of pre-Christian cult ritual and initiation 
rites in these later medieval organisations.” Another example are the Viking bands 
of early medieval Scandinavia, which he argues, following the arguments of Lily We- 
iser-Aall, that in addition to their profane function, were originally rooted in sacred 
warrior cult bands of early Germanic history.°° Further are the Jomsvikings, a dis- 
tinct band of Vikings described in the Jomsvikinga saga (among other sagas). Höfler 
follows the arguments of Weiser-Aall that this saga reflects the existence of an actual 
warrior band, which carried out its own initiation rites.” Yet Höfler also sees a fur- 
ther reason to believe that the Jomsvikings are rooted in pre-Christian warrior cults: 
through the heroic figure Palnatoki (or Palnatoke, Old Norse Pälnatöki), founder of 
the Jomsvikings. He points out that a connection can be made between the name Pal- 
natoki and legends of the Pallejäger or Palnejäger, hunters who flew over the Danish 
island Fyn, thus paralleling the legends of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host.” He ar- 
gues that Palnatoki was a leader of a band with »[. . .] cultic backgrounds.«°”? In turn, 
he notes that the name Toki (Old Norse Toki, Swedish Tok, Danish Toge, Norwegian 
Toke) means »Narr, Verrückter« (jester or fool), circling back to the idea of the trans- 
formation of the ecstatic-daemonic ritual into a form of comical experience and the 
figures of such cult bands into jesters themselves, which he viewed as a natural devel- 
opment through the progression of modernity: »the Wild Army, the raging of Wodan’s 
legions and the name of the god himself — they all show that the ecstasy, the frenzy, 
the possession belonged to the greatest aspect that characterised the bands, gave 
them their form and partly also their name. The step from »possessed« to »fook« is 


to the English word »club« and its double meaning — it is a club in that it is a group of people who 
join together, but also a weapon. Further, Höfler sees a similarity between the Huna-Heer and Klubbo- 
heer with the Kylfingar, Scandinavian settlers in medieval Russia. They are also attested as the Kolbia- 
gen or Kylfing in Old Norse, stemming from the term kolfr, which can be translated as »Kolbenleute« 
(the club-people) in German. Höfler believes this was because of the weapons they carried (Keule), cf. 
pp. 243-248. Similarly, Höfler sees the Waräger (Varangians) as another example of a Scandinavian 
men’s band, cf. pp. 248-251. This was first argued by Lily Weiser-Aall, cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 59-60. 

525 Weiser-Aall first argues that the Fianna are a form of Männerbund, cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 65-66. 
Höfler argues that there is a correlation between the Fianna and the Wild Hunt legends, cf. ÖNB, Na- 
chlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 251-256. 

526 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 256-257. See also Weiser 1927, pp. 62-66. 
527 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 259-260. See also Weiser 1927, pp. 62-66, 
who writes on the initiation rites or rules of the Viking bands. She argues that the initiation rites are 
to be considered in a sacred-religious context. 

528 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 260-261. 

529 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 261; »[. . .] kultischen Hintergründen.« 
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smaller than you might think.«°°° Höfler believes that this was possible if one consid- 
ers the problem from a cultural-historical viewpoint (see further below). 

In a similar vein, Höfler explores the Perchtenlauf, but especially the Nuremberg 
Schembartlauf (Nuremberg Shrovetide processions) as remnants of sacred men’s 
bands. In the case of the Perchtenlauf, stemming primarily from Austrian folk custom, 
he notes that these processions did not necessarily form concrete men’s bands, but 
entailed the joining together of the »Burschen der Gemeinde« (young boys of the com- 
munity) to become Perchten.** Again, as in KGG I, Höfler draws the parallel to the 
Wild Hunt and, as discussed in c. 4.3, the Perchtenlauf are later discussed by Höfler as 
a prime example of transformative cult in the modern era. Yet he ignores that the 
Perchtenlauf is tied to the folk legends of Frau Percht (also Frau Holle, Frau Herke) 
throughout German-speaking countries, a form of fertility spirit, which represents a 
multi-layered tradition studied by both folklorists and philologists.°°- Further, Höfler 
views the Schembartlauf, similar processions that took place around the Shrovetide 
festivities in medieval Nuremberg, as the urban parallel to the isolated Alpine tradi- 
tion of the Perchtenlauf. This particular tradition was practised in Nuremberg up 


530 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 262; »Das Wütende Heer, das Toben der Wo- 
dansscharen und der Name des Gottes selber — sie alle zeigen, dass die Ekstase, die Raserei, die Beses- 
senheit zum Höchsten gehörte, was die Bünde bestimmte, ihnen ihr Gepräge und z.T. auch ihren 
Namen gab. Der Schritt vom »Besessenen« zum »Narren« ist kleiner, als man glauben könnte.« Further 
is the connection of the popular motif described by Saxo Grammaticus in which Palnatoke was forced 
by King Harald to shoot an apple off of the head of his son with a bow and arrow, a scene that is 
paralleled in the legend of William Tell and in Piöreks saga, but also other literary sources from the 
Germanic tradition. In particular, Höfler explores the connection of the figure Palnatoke to William 
Tell, from the Swiss national legend, arguing for the earlier origins of the narrative in pre-Christian 
cult, see pp. 262-272. Höfler goes as far as to state: »Nun darf die Schweiz noch in der Neuzeit gera- 
dezu als das klassische Land männerbündischer Organisationen bezeichnet werden.« (Now, even in 
modern times, Switzerland can be described as the classic country of men’s bands), p. 271. 

531 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 272. Weiser-Aall also describes the Perchten 
as an echo of Germanic men’s bands, cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 50-51, p. 58. 

532 In general, Höfler’s and Weiser-Aall’s position on the Perchtenlauf as an echo of pre-Christian 
men’s band, tied to legends of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host, has been surpassed and revised by 
modern scholarship and is only mentioned marginally in recent studies. For an analysis of the Perch- 
tenlauf and its connection to the figure of Frau Percht and similar folk legends, cf. Rumpf 1991. See 
especially pp. 23-27 on the connection of Frau Percht to the Wild Hunt legends. See also the illuminat- 
ing study from Erika Timm, who analyses the various correlations between the legends of Frau Holle, 
Frau Percht und Frau Herke (and similar figures) from a philological perspective, cf. Timm 2003, in 
particular p. 62 fn. 109 where she discusses the connection of Percht and Percht-Holda to Wodan and 
the Wild Hunt. Both Timm’s and Rumpf's studies signify from a folkloristic and philological perspec- 
tive that the legends associated with Frau Percht (and all the various motifs associated with this fig- 
ure), in addition to the folk customs in medieval and modern-day Europe connected to this mythic 
figure, represent a complex, multi-layered cultural tradition. To singularly associate the Perchtenlauf 
with pre-Christian male ritual bands is a narrow, ideologically-focused view of this colourful, expan- 
sive tradition. See further Moser 1985. 
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until the mid-sixteenth century, but is even reflected in modern carnival festivities in 
the city.” »Schembar« meaning »masks, fittingly reflects the practice of young men 
wearing traditional masks and costumes each year in the city to perform a special 
form of procession through the streets.°** Höfler notes that the use of instruments 
and bells in these processions generally parallels the narratives of the Wild Hunt and 
Furious Host legends as well. These processions, linked to Narrengesellschaften (jester 
groups) are, like the St Lievenszotten, similarly seen as having gone through a form of 
metamorphosis, in which the ecstatic-daemonic experience has been transformed 
into a comical one.” 

Yet, Höfler argues that especially in the case of the Schembartlauf, there is evi- 
dence of their connection to forms of initiation rites, thus proving their characteristic 
as more than just symbolic fertility rites. For example, he notes that illustrations of 
the Schembartlauf preserved in medieval manuscripts depict members of the proces- 
sions having their teeth pulled, an act which Höfler traces to ethnological sources as a 
form of initiation rite.”® Further, he connects carnival festivities to evidence of initia- 
tion rituals that took place in medieval student fraternities and craftsmen guilds that 
can all be linked back to some form of rite of passage or ritual experience.” Höfler 


533 For scholarship on the Schembartlauf, cf. Bräunlein 1994 (specifically on the motif of the ship or 
wagon in the Schembartlauf, in which the positions of Höfler, Frazer and Mannhardt are rendered 
obsolete); Maas 1993 (on the etymology of the term Schembar); Roller 1965 for a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the tradition, see especially pp. 192-194 on Höfler, Stumpfl and Wolfram. 

534 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 273-276. This is a simplified explanation for 
the meaning and origin of the Schembar, cf. Maas 1993 for a detailed study of the etymology and origin 
of the term. Here, Höfler points to the research of Oscar Almgren (1869-1945) in Hällristningar och 
Kultbruk (first published in 1927), later published in 1934 as Nordische Felszeichnungen als religiöse 
Urkunden. Herein, Almgren compares the motifs of Bronze Age stone carvings in Scandinavia to medi- 
eval carnival traditions such as the Schembartlauf (in particular based on the motif of the cult wagon 
or ship), cf. Almgren 1934, pp. 18-67. Höfler is convinced of the correlation between these sources — 
from widely different historical periods and contexts — as representing a form of Germanic continu- 
ity. Höfler also argues this point in KGG I, cf. Höfler 1934, p. 86 & p. 97. 

535 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 273-276. 

536 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 277-278. Based on the research of Friedrich 
Zarncke, who studied the practice of initiation rites in medieval German student fraternities, Höfler 
argues that similar rites, such as the »Fiktive Zahnoperation« (fictive tooth operation) is paralleled in 
the festivities of the carnival processions, cf. Zarncke 1857, pp. 3-5. Höfler also argues that the pulling 
of a tooth is performed as an initiation rite in indigenous cultures, quoting Heinrich Schurtz, cf. 
Schurtz 1902, especially p. 129, 144. 

537 Generally, Höfler connects the attested medieval initiation rites of student fraternities and craftsmen 
guilds to pre-Christian cult, cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 290-296. Here, he partic- 
ularly relies on the research of Rudolf Wissell on medieval guilds and their characteristics in: Des alten 
Handwerks Recht und Gewohnheit, originally published in 1929 in two volumes. It has been expanded by 
Ernst Schraepler and Harald Reissig into a six-volume work published between 1971-1988, cf. Wissell 
1971-1988. Höfler cites the ceremony of »des Schleifens« (whetting or sharpening) as a form of allegorical 
initiation rite among the guilds that is paralleled in medieval carnival festivities: »Das Abschleifen und 
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concludes that this correlation cannot be incidental as the Schembartlauf as well as 
similar medieval carnival festivities were often organised by guilds.” Thus, Höfler 
does not believe that the Shrovetide processions, such as the Schembartlauf, are sim- 
ply »[. . .] expressions of youthful exuberance«, but are the result of »[. . .] archaic, 
down-to-earth inheritance of originally religious character [. . .]«, connected to »[. . .] 
permanent social organisations [. . .]«.” Yet the social-economic function of specifi- 
cally medieval guilds must also play a role in their organisation — the question is 
how these profane functions can be linked at all to the ecstatic-daemonic rituals of 
early Germanic warrior cults. Höfler argues that, like the metamorphosis of the ec- 
static-daemonic experience into a form of ritual comedy, the rituals of medieval 
guilds can similarly be interpretated as performances or plays rooted in religious 
cult.” Hence in Höfler’s view, guilds were not »[. . .] purely economic functional or- 
ganisations of atomised individuals«, but rather represented a »community« that 
adopted much of the ancient rituals of Germanic men’s bands.*“' Although Höfler 
does not delve into the connection of medieval guilds as remnants of early Germanic 
warrior bands further, one of his students, Rudolf Siemsen, would do so in his study 
Germanengut im Zunftbrauch (Germanic Inheritance in Guild Custom). Siemsen di- 
rectly adopts Höfler’s research and argues that the customs of many medieval guilds 


Zurechthauen des »ungehobelten«, »unpolierten«, Neulings — der ja immer als minderwertiger 
Dummkopf behandelt wird — soll eine Umwandlung zu einem honetten Menschen darstellen« (The 
whetting and sharpening of the »blunt«, »unpolished«, newcomer — who is always treated as an infe- 
rior fool — should represent a transformation into a honourable person), ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, 
Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 281. Further, he argues that initiation acts reflect a form of Scheintötung, here he 
cites Richard Thurnwald’s research on indigenous bands and this form of initiation (cf. Thurnwald 1932, 
p. 284) in the carnival festivities (ritual hanging, or drowning, performed by the jesters of the Schembar- 
tlauf for example), cf. pp. 284-289. A further form of ritual initiation Höfler identifies in such guilds and 
fraternities is that of shaving one’s beard or facial hair, citing Oskar Schade on initiation rites in craftsmen 
guilds. Indeed, this is one of the few instances where Höfler quotes Schade’s research, cf. Schade 1856, 
p. 299. Hofler argues that this is an archaic form of initiation rite, citing the research of Richard Thurnwald 
for ethnological parallels, and even argues that this form of initiation is depicted on Bronze Age razor- 
blades, similar to those seen on petroglyphs, cf. Thurnwald 1926b. Höfler also cites Almgren here again, cf. 
Almgren 1934. Lastly, referencing Weiser-Aall, Höfler notes that the cutting of hair is a custom performed 
by the Chatti, as described in Tacitus’s Germania, cf. Weiser 1927, pp. 30-31, pp. 34-35, see also c. 4.2 above. 
538 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 296. 

539 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 296; »[. . .] Aeusserungen [sic] jugendlicher Aus- 
gelassenheit«/»[. . .] uraltes bodenständiges Erbgut ursprünglich religiösen Charakters [. . .]«/»[. . .] 
feste soziale Verbände [. . .]«. 

540 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 302. 

541 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, pp. 302-303; »[. . .] rein ökonomische Zweckorga- 
nisationen atomisierter Einzelner«/»Lebensgemeinschaft«. 

542 Cf. Siemsen 1942. 
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are linked to sacred-daemonic cult rituals; their socio-economic role is seen as only a 
lesser aspect of their existence.°? 

Höfler underscores that although apotropaic and fertility rites do play a role in 
many of the folk traditions and organisations discussed above, especially with respect 
to the Perchtenlauf, Wild Hunt legends and carnival festivities, their complete nature, 
that is, what Höfler argues as their sacred aspect, cannot be fully explained through 
them; instead, it is the »[. . .] force of ecstatic possession, which is the essence of the 
bands in their innermost being [. . .]«.°“* Further, he underlines that the practice of 
fertility rites within the context of death cults is plausible, as death and rebirth stand 
in eternal symbiosis.” 

Höfler’s arguments on the correlation between archaic cult, legends and folk tradi- 
tions directly mirrors the research of Oskar Schade, who already recognised similar 
parallels in the mid-nineteenth century. Schade, as Weiser-Aall notes in her thesis, had 
already argued that student fraternities and craftsmen guilds from the Middle Ages and 
Early Modern Period exhibited forms of initiation practices that closely parallel those in 
archaic cult rituals.°”° However, whereas the continuity of cultic initiation rites is the 
focus of Schade’s research, for Höfler, it is the religious significance thereof that is 
placed in the foreground. For, although it is Höfler’s aim to illuminate the remnants of 
the militant, policing and initiatory elements of archaic Germanic warrior bands in me- 
dieval and early modern culture, it is rather the sacred—daemonic or numinous experi- 
ence — his overt religious-historical interpretation of seemingly profane traditions — 
that is the glue that holds his concept of Germanic men’s bands, and his entire concept 
of cultural continuity, together. Höfler writes: »Yet the most important insight that the 
study of Germanic warrior bands and their various offshoots can give us is the insight 
into how these social structures are anchored in the »supernatural;, in the cultic.«* 

On the whole, in KGG I, Höfler assumes the existence of Germanic Männerbünde, 
and cements the relation between these ritual cults to medieval folk legends, the Wild 
Hunt and Furious Host, citing correlations to later folk traditions and customs in passing, 
such as the Perchtenlauf, Schembartlauf or Oja-Busar. Then, in the second section of 
KGG, Höfler begins with a summary of the main form of the archaic Germanic men’s 
bands — their »basic structure: — the continued existence of which are argued through 
examples of later organisations and folk traditions to create a coherent narrative. Each 


543 Cf. Siemsen 1942, pp. 11-12 and pp. 23-24 specifically on Höfler’s research. See also c. 4.8 below. 
544 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 305; »[. . .] Kraft der ekstatischen Besessenheit, 
die das Wesen der Bünde im Innersten prägt |. . .]«. 

545 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 306. 

546 Schade 1856; Schade 1857. See further Weiser 1927, p. 9 fn. 1. 

547 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 308; »Die allerwichtigste Erkenntnis aber, die 
uns das Studium der altgermanischen Kriegerbünde und ihrer verschiedenen Ausläufer schenken 
kann, ist die Einsicht, wie diese sozialen Gebilde im »Übermenschlichen«, im Kultischen verankert 
sind.« 
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example is not analysed within its singular temporal or spatial context; instead, each 
source is viewed solely from the context of Höfler’s created concept of the core of Ger- 
manic culture and society, underestimating the influence of political, social and histori- 
cal factors. The essence of the men’s bands and, according to Höfler, of all the later 
remnants thereof, hinges on the correlation of Old Norse mythology and the Wild Hunt 
and Furious Host motifs to argue the existence of the religious-ecstatic experience going 
back to Tacitus’s description of the Harii and Chatti warriors in Germania. For, besides 
the select passages on the Harii and Chatti warriors and parallels thereto from ethnolog- 
ical research on archaic and indigenous cults, Höfler does not present further concrete 
evidence from Antiquity or Late Antiquity to prove that the »Grundstruktur« of the early 
Germanic men’s band existed. Thus, the construct of Höfler’s arguments lay open the 
methodological pitfalls of his work. 

Höfler writes in a note in his written estate that: »One who only sees the material 
with which he can expand his category system in history is not a good historian!«“® 
Ironically, this is exactly Höfler’s mistake. As he argues, it is the belief in a sacred, dae- 
monic-ecstatic experience at the core of all these groups that represents the true conti- 
nuity of the Germanic men’s bands, and Höfler identifies the correlations between his 
concept and a wide-range of sources to fill out his own category system. This is not to 
disregard Höfler’s observations completely. Viewing each of the groups, folk customs 
and legends through the possibility of their origin and correlation to pre-Christian rit- 
ual does provide a single perspective on these specific sources. The issue lies in Höfler’s 
search for the ultimate root or essence of Germanic culture and the various rituals and 
customs he studies, and his dismissal of the various other influences — from ecclesias- 
tical, socio-political and so forth — in the shaping thereof. 


4.7 The Harlequin, the Harlungen and 
the »Germanic« Men’s Bands 


Otto Höfler’s discussion of the Harlungen and the figure of the Harlequin in medieval 
folk legend and drama (German: Harlekin) is a further example of how he interprets 
an entire tradition through his specific concept of the Germanic sacred men’s bands. 
The Harlequin — a figure associated with carnival festivities as a comic servant of 
early modern European drama — is discussed in relation to the development of the 
medieval Fastnachtspiele (Shrovetide plays) in the last section of his thesis (see c. 5.1) 
and marginally in KGG I with regard to its etymological parallels to the Wild Hunt 


548 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.959, unpaginated; »Wer in der Geschichte nur Material 
sieht mit dem er sein Kategoriensystem ausbauen kann, der ist kein guter Historiker!« 
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and Furious Host legends.°° Further, in an appendix to the unpublished sections of 
his postdoctoral thesis, in a separate typescript titled »Harlekin und die Harlun- 
gen«,” Höfler explores the etymology of Harlequin and connects this figure to the 
Harlungen, the nephews of King Emmerich of medieval German heroic legend.” 
Höfler points to the attestations of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends in Old 
French as the mesnie Herlequin or mesnie Hellequin, also in Latin the Herlechini fami- 
lia, considering Harlequin to refer to the leader of the Wild Hunt or Furious Host, 
which is, however, highly contested. Yet, basing his arguments on the research of 
Martin Rühlemann and Otto Driesen, he argues that the origin of the term and the 
figure Harlequin is not found in the Latin, Old French tradition, but instead in the 
Germanic.” Höfler notes that George Phillips first connected the Old French legends 
of the mesnie Herlequin with the Old English tradition of Wild Hunt legends, in which 
its leaders are attested as King Herla, such as in the example from the twelfth-century 
account of Walther Map in De nugis curialium (see c. 4.3 above).°°» The figure of King 
Herla and his connection to Odin and the motif of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host is 
a central part of Höfler’s argument of their relation to the Germanic men’s bands, 
that is, to the Harii of Tacitus’s Germania and the einherjar of Old Norse mythology. 
Höfler explores the English tradition of King Herla and the herlethingi familia in 
Walther Map’s text and the Old French attestations, adopting a list which was compiled 


549 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 7-8. Here, Höfler already sets out the correlation ofthe Wild Hunt and Furious 
Host legends to the mesnie Herlequin, arguing that the term must be of Germanic origin, see fn. 11a, 
where he cites both Driesen and Rühlemann. Further, he introduces the parallel between the Old 
French accounts of the Hellekinleute and the French Charivari in fourteenth- century French literature 
with the main recognisable motif being the characteristic of popular justice or noisy procession (ex- 
plicitly the use of bells), also connecting these sources to the Perchtenlauf, Schembartlauf and Haber- 
feldtreiben of later folk tradition as discussed above, cf. c. 4.6. See also his short discussion of the 
attestation of the herlethingi familia by Walther Map in Höfler 1934, pp. 9-10 and p. 97, 102. For a 
study of the traditional costumes of the harlequin figures, their possible parallels in the Indo- 
European tradition and the socio-religious significance thereof, cf. Widengren 1953. Widengren di- 
rectly adopts Höfler’s theory on the existence of Germanic Männerbünde, their sacral nature, and the 
connection between the Harlequin and the Wild Hunt legends, cf. especially pp. 86-91 with reference 
to Höfler’s research. 

550 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970. This folio comprises a 37 page document pagi- 
nated as A1-A38. According to the second section of his postdoctoral thesis, which includes a table 
of contents, this section was intended as a form of appendix, cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. 
Ser.n.44.968/1. Höfler also prepared an essay (or lecture) on the same topic titled »Die Harlungen« 
(36 pages, typescript, undated, cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n. 44 536.) 

551 For literature on the Harlungen, cf. Brinker-von der Heyde 1999; Schneider 1962 I, pp. 238-243. 
See also Insley 1999 on the etymology of Herlelingas as well as Lecouteux 2011, pp. 204-205. 

552 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, pp. A2-A13 for his discussion of the etymology of 
Herlekin. See Rühlemann 1912 and Driesen 1904, who argue that the term Harlekin is Germanic in 
origin. 

553 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A3; Phillips 1860, p. 172. 
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by Rühlemann for his observations.” This represents a philological topic that was 


highly disputed at the time. For example, Hermann Flasdieck wrote a detailed study on 
the Harlequin in 1937 and argued, in opposition to Höfler, that herlethingi in its original 
form referred to the person of King Herla, as do all other attested forms of the term. 
However, acknowledging the connection of King Herla to the Wild Hunt and Furious 
Host legends, he does agree with Höfler that this figure must have some origin in Ger- 
manic culture in its meaning as »Heerführer« (leader of the army). As Flasdieck notes, 
Herla is a byname for Odin, attested in Old Norse Herjann (leader of the host).°°° Further, 
Kemp Malone also recognised a possible connection between King Herla, the herelinzas 
(as attested in the Old English poem Widsith) and the Wild Hunt legends a year earlier 
in his edition of Widsith.**’ Flasdieck concludes that all the variations of the term, from 
Orderic’s herlechinus, Walther Map’s herlethingus to the Old French herlekin and helle- 
quin are offshoots of an early Middle English form of Herle king (that is, a late Old En- 
glish form *Her(e)la cyn3).°* Jan de Vries disagrees and postulates that the original form 
was a Germanic personal name, Herleke, which was later latinised.°°° More recent re- 
search concludes that the form *Her(e)la cynz postulated by Flasdieck »had become se- 
mantically opaque« and became associated with names formed with the suffix -kin in 
Low German.’ 

Höfler argues, upon close examination of the possible etymologies of all of these 
terms, that the original meaning thereof may not refer to the leader of the group, as is 
the case with King Herla, but to the group itself. Instead, he offers a variant meaning 
from the Old English: he does not take Old English -cyn3 to be the main form, but Old 
English cyn or -cin, meaning »tribe, kin or people«.°°' Therefore, he would translate 
Herlekin as »people of Herle« or »band of Herle«.° He notes that the building of 
words with these suffixes in Old English occurs often, pointing to the phrase »helle- 


554 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, pp. A5-A8. 

555 Cf. Flasdieck 1937, pp. 225-340, in particular p. 323 on the etymology of King Herla and pp. 251-252 
on the connection of Wodan to Herla as leader of the Wild Hunt. In general, Flasdieck aims to show 
that the Harlequin is not only rooted in French and Roman tradition, but also in Germanic tradition. 
For an overview of the literature on Harlekin and its etymology, cf. Insley 1999. 

556 Cf. Flasdieck 1937, p. 323. See also de Vries 1970 II, p. 59 [§ 380] and Insley 1999. 

557 Cf. Widsith (Malone (ed.) 1962, p. 170). Malone also argues, like Höfler below, that the Herelinzas 
in Widsith represent the Harlungen brothers. 

558 Cf. Flasdieck 1937, p. 329. 

559 Cf. de Vries 1970 I, p. 450 [§ 306]. See also Insley 1999, who summarises the arguments of de Vries 
and Flasdieck without knowledge of Höfler’s research. 

560 John Insley writes: »It would seem more plausible, however, to suggest that Flasdieck’s *Her(e)la 
cyn3 had become semantically opaque and was associated by popular etym. With names formed with 
the Low German hypocoristic suffix -kin, [. . .]«, cf. Insley 1999, p. 414. 

561 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. All; Bosworth 2014, »cyn«. Flasdieck also con- 
siders this meaning, but quickly dismisses it, cf. Flasdieck 1937, p. 326. 

562 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A11. 
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cin: in Anglo-Saxon, which means »race or people of helle«.°°® Also, the form herelin- 
gas, with the suffix -ing in Anglo-Saxon correlates to this meaning as -ing means »peo- 
ple«.°°* Hence, herlecin could be considered a synonym for herlething, and the Old 
French herlekin and hellekin could also originate from the Old English forms.“ Höfler 
concludes: »a leader named Hellequin could be abstracted from the traditional ex- 
pression Herlechini familia, mesnie hellequin etc. at any time, but Hellequin could 
just as easily be understood as the name of the »mesnie« itself«.°°® Höfler sees both 
interpretations as possible: herle can refer to the leader itself or to the group as a 
whole. 

Beyond discussing the etymology of Harlequin, Höfler argues in his research that 
the Harlungen brothers, attested in German heroic legend, and the herelingas are con- 
nected to the legends of the Furious Host and, by correlation, to Germanic sacred 
men’s bands.°° A connection between the Harlequin and the Harlungen was already 
considered by Rudolf Much, who saw a strong etymological parallel between Harlun- 
gen, Harii and herelinzas.°° Further, Ludwig Laistner was the first to suggest that the 
Harlungen are in some way connected to the Old English narrative of King Herla and 
the Wild Hunt.°® Friedrich Panzer also picks up on this theory and argues that the 
Harlungen were the original leaders of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host.°”° Höfler, 
building on these postulations and, in response to Hermann Schneider, who had con- 
cluded that the origin of the myth of the Harlungen would remain a riddle, provides a 
new interpretation.” He argues that the Harlungen, who are not attested in a singu- 
lar work, but referred to in various narratives, most notably that of the Germanic 
King Emmerich, indeed have a »mythological« origin.°” First, he argues that Old En- 
glish herelinzas in Widsith, as already mentioned, refers to the two Harlungen broth- 
ers Emerca and Fridla as the Germanic »Dioskuren« (Disoskouri), paralleling the twin 
brothers Castor and Pollux in Greek and Roman mythology.°” According to Höfler, 


563 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A15. 

564 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A15. 

565 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A12. 

566 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, pp. A11-A12 fn. 4; »Aus dem traditionellen Ausdruck 
Herlechini familia, mesnie hellequin usf. konnte eben jederzeit ein Führer namens Hellequin abstra- 
hiert werden, aber ebenso gut konnte Hellequin als der Name der »mesnie« selbst aufgefasst werden«. 
567 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A13. 

568 Cf. Much 1913/1915, pp. 450-451, also argued in Much 1926, p. 29. 

569 Cf. Laistner 1889, pp. 413-414. In general, Laistner argued that the Wild Hunt legends were reflec- 
tions of dreams in narrative form. 

570 Cf. Panzer 1904, p. 56. 

571 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A14 and Schneider 1962 I, pp. 238-243. 

572 For detail on the attestations of the Harlungen in Germanic heroic legend, specifically in the Er- 
menrichsage, cf. Brinker-von der Heyde 1999. 

573 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Héfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A16. As mentioned above, Kemp Malone also 
makes this connection between the Harlungen and King Herla, cf. Malone (ed.) 1962, p. 170. 
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the Anglo-Saxon attestation then denotes the original tradition, and the myth of the 
Harlungen originates from the motif of the Wild Army, as representatives thereof, 
which were then transposed into the world of the Germanic heroic legend.’’* 

Höfler presents further arguments to connect these brothers to the tradition of the 
Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends; for example, the connection of the Harlungen to 
hills, mounds or mountains parallels attestations of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host as 
arising from ghostly mounds.°” The circumstances of the death of these two brothers 
in the legendary sources is also argued to be evidence: they were hung as sacrifices by 
their uncle, correlating to the god Odin and his hanging on the Tree of the World, inter- 
preted by Höfler as a form of ritual re-birth as discussed above in c. 4.4.2.°” He also 
points to the hanging of Randver, son of Jormunrekr in Hamdismdl (The Lay of Hamdir), 
from the Poetic Edda as a further parallel, arguing that the Old Norse remnants are per- 
haps even older than the German.’”’ Yet, Höfler asks rhetorically: »How could the »time- 
less: notion of the Wild Army correlate with the historical fable of Ermenrich, King of 
the Goths [. . .]?«; his answer lies in his connection of Much’s research with Panzer’s 
through the concept of the legends of the Wild Hunt as mythical tribulations of actual 
men’s bands in Germanic culture.” Hence, Höfler postulates the origin of the Harlun- 
gen in the Wild Hunt narrative to be the core of the later German heroic legends.” 

What is fascinating about this theory, largely formulated in the unpublished sec- 
tions of his postdoctoral thesis, is that it broaches a topic that was avidly discussed in 
German philology at the time, especially by Much, de Vries, Flasdieck and Stumpfl, and 
alludes to many of the connections made in their research.’ Many of the arguments 
discussed are still considered plausible: the origin of the Harlequin in the Germanic 
tradition and the connection to Odin and the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends.’®" 
Even Höfler’s singular interpretation of the etymology of the term provides another 
perspective on its origin. However, he goes further in his theory in transposing the 


574 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A16. 

575 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Héfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A21. Here, Höfler cites the research of Panzer 
1904, p. 56 and Plischke 1914, especially pp. 57-58. 

576 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, pp. A22-A25. Panzer already argued this connec- 
tion, cf. Panzer 1904, especially pp. 48-59. Flasdieck argues that the connection between the herelingas 
and the Harlungen through this motif is secondary; that is, as the hanged were generally connected to 
Odin and to the tradition of the Wild Army legends, the brothers became associated with the herelin- 
gas name, cf. Flasdieck 1937, pp. 324-325. See also Insley 1999, who notes that the execution of the 
brothers does connect them with Odin. 

577 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A30. 

578 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, p. A25; »Wie konnte die »zeitlose« Vorstellung vom 
Wilden Heer an die historische Heldenfabel vom Gotenkönig Ermenrich treten [. . .]?«. 

579 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.970, pp. A36-A37. 

580 Robert Stumpfl, picking up on Höfler’s research in KGG I, also argues that the Harlekin figure is 
rooted in the Germanic tradition, cf. Stumpfl 1936, pp. 381-382. 

581 Cf. Insley 1999. 
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Harlungen into his category of the sacred men’s band as another offshoot of the myth- 
ologisation of the legends of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host. Again, Höfler — through 
a maze of etymological and legendary motifs — argues that the cult is at the nucleus of 
the mythic legend, resting on the conviction of a linear, unbroken, Germanic cultural 
continuity. 


4.8 Summary and Reception of Otto Hofler’s Concept 
of the Sacred Men’s Bands 


The above analysis of Otto Höfler’s Männerbund-theory has underlined that he devel- 
ops his own specific concept of warrior men’s bands in his research and argues their 
continued existence in Germanic culture, focusing on the correlation between folk 
legends, mythology, social organisations and folk traditions from the Middle Ages to 
the modern era. In the first volume of KGG and in his later monograph VVM, he 
mainly argues for the intertwining and correlation of myth, pre-Christian cult, legend 
and folk custom — with the cult always at the centre of his analysis. His arguments 
hinge on the idea that legends are not simply literature or folk tales, but evidence of 
actual religious-social customs and beliefs. The second, unpublished section of his 
postdoctoral thesis ventures to connect various folk customs and social organisations 
from the Middle Ages and Early Modern Period together through tracing their origin 
to his singular concept of the sacred men’s band. His research is, in many respects, 
not novel, but builds on the previous insights of various scholars, such as Rudolf 
Much, Heinrich Schurtz, Richard Thurnwald, Jakob Wilhelm Hauer and Viktor Wasch- 
nitius, among others. 

Yet, Höfler is most indebted to Lily Weiser-Aall. The concrete aspects of Weiser- 
Aall’s study that influenced Höfler’s own research can be summarised as follows: the 
introduction of Hauer’s research on the religious-ecstatic experience, the argument of 
the predominant role of medieval myth and legend in reconstructing the existence of 
early Germanic warrior bands as well as the emphasis on ethnological perspectives in 
understanding the relationship between cult and myth.°°- Overall, it is Höfler’s combi- 
nation of a wide-range of historical sources into an overarching narrative of cultural 
continuity, based on his singular concept of Germanic Geheimbtinde, which is under- 
lined by a strongly ideological, völkisch view of the significance of the Germanic Geist, 
that sets his research apart from Weiser-Aall’s (see further c. 6). 


582 Weiser-Aall would deliver a positive review of KGG, siding with Höfler on his evaluation of the 
Old Norse tradition and the various motifs of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends. In particular, 
she underlines the benefit of Höfler’s religious-psychological perspective on the origin of the Wild 
Hunt narratives and the concept of cult bands in pre-Christian culture. Cf. Weiser-Aall 1934a, in partic- 
ular p. 296. 
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Superficially, Höfler’s concept of Geheimbiinde represents to a large extent the 
image Schurtz and Thurnwald describe in their ethnological studies; that is, the Ge- 
heimbund is composed of (foremost) unmarried young men who come together as the 
dominant force in their communities out of a drive to keep other members in check. 
They practise initiation rites and assume a militant, policing function in their society. 
Mischa Meier’s and Hans-Peter Hasenfratz’s definition of a Geheimbund as a territo- 
rial »[. . .] union of male adolescents with their own cult and specific social func- 
tions«, does correspond to Höfler’s research as well; yet, this definition does not 
suffice in providing a complete description of his concept of the Germanic men’s 
band.**? That the focus of his studies is on young bands of men is clear — yet these 
bands exhibit through their cultic nature, according to Höfler, a particular signifi- 
cance that is upheld from its earliest form to its latest echoes. 

Now that the main elements of Höfler’s research on Germanic Geheimbünde have 
been discussed, his definition of Geheimbund from 1958 and the English translation »sa- 
cred men’s band: proposed in c. 4.1.2 should now, in hindsight, be much clearer. In his 
entry on Geheimbund for the lexicon Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, he under- 
scores that Geheimbünde are defined through their cultic character: »one may call such G 
[eheimbünde] cultic, which exhibit fundamental institutions through which the band 
feels bound to higher, numinous, daemonic or divine powers.«°°* Thereby, Höfler sees 
the main aspect of the Geheimbund in its sacred-cultic role and its initiation rites and rit- 
uals, which allow for the connection of the band to sacred, daemonic or higher powers. 

According to Schurtz’s research, the power of the Geheimbund lies in their secre- 
tive nature: »each secret society forms a smaller society within a larger one, from 
which it keeps its existence or rather its real nature secret by protecting itself from 
the curiosity of the unbidden by means of certain measures, certain structures and 
symbols.«°°° However, as discussed in c. 4.5.4, the »secret« aspect of Höfler’s concept of 
the Germanic Geheimbund is much more complex: It can be traced back to this defini- 
tion by Schurtz, but this element is only secondary to the sacred, religious significance 
of the bands that represents the main element of their secretive nature. 

Building on this idea of Hauer and Weiser-Aall on the religious nature of the Ge- 
heimbund as the true reflection of its secretiveness, Höfler develops the concept of the 
ecstatic-daemonic state in his research. These bands, he argues, whether in their archaic 


583 Hasenfratz 1994, p. 51, cited after Meier 1999, pp. 326-327; »[. . .] Zusammenschluß der männlichen 
Jugend mit eigenem Kult und spezifischen sozialen Funktionen«. Meier adopts this definition in his dis- 
cussion of Höfler’s research. See also Meier 2001, where he also adopts Hasenfratz’s definition of 
Geheimbund. 

584 Cf. Höfler 1958, p. 1262; »Kultisch wird man solche G[eheimbünde] nennen dürfen, bei denen In- 
stitutionen wesentlich sind, durch die der Bund sich an höhere, numinose, dämonische oder göttliche 
Mächte gebunden fühlt.« 

585 Schurtz 1902, p. 348; »Jeder Geheimbund bildet eine kleinere Gesellschaft innerhalb einer grösse- 
ren, vor der er sein Dasein oder doch sein eigentliches Wesen geheim hält, indem er sich durch bes- 
timmte Massregeln, durch bestimmte Formen und Zeichen vor der Neugierde Unberufener schützt.« 
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form as warrior groups, or in later echoes thereof in the folk processions of the Perchten 
in the Alps, share the characteristic of a cultic heightening of being, of attaining a pri- 
marily psychological state of ecstasy through which the members of the cult are over- 
taken by sacred, daemonical, ambivalent forces. Through these forces, and the practice 
of initiation rites, the political, social and historical significance of these bands is re- 
vealed. Thus, the ecstatic, psychological state as a form of Bindung (bond) between the 
members of the band and their ancestors — with daemonic, sacred forces — represents 
the overriding leitmotif of Höfler’s research; it is an essence he believed could be traced 
through centuries of history by means of reconstructive, retrospective methods. Here, 
Höfler assumes a strongly cultural-morphological perspective: as is argued in the unpub- 
lished sections of KGG, the warrior men’s bands of early Germanic society and those fra- 
ternities or guilds of later history were, at their core, the same; it is simply the form of 
the band that underwent a »kultische Entleerung« (emptying of the cultic aspect), as he 
describes it.°°° 

In other words, Höfler takes Weiser-Aall’s recognition of the religious-historical 
significance of the initiation rites of young adolescent male bands to an extreme, 
forming a specific type of »religious-historical fundamental category« in Germanic so- 
ciety in his research:**” 


If I am not mistaken, the series of testimonies provided here, which extend from the eleventh 
century to the present day, are of far-reaching fundamental significance for the methodology of 
the study of religion. It shows an unbroken disposition of the human being after all that has sur- 
vived through centuries to allow daemonic action and mythological fantasy, cult and belief to 
intertwine with one another [. . .].°°® 


This religious-historical category represents a »Kult-Mythos« (cult-myth), he states, 
and it took »spiritual willingness to understand the cult mythically«.°* And it is this 
subjective, spiritual experience at the heart of Höfler’s concept, encapsulated in the 
daemonic-ecstatic ordeal, that is argued to form a type of shared socio-cultural conti- 
nuity. For, he explains, the disposition of the Germanic peoples »[. . .] to believe in 
this daemonic force was [. . .] unbroken«.>”° This daemonic force was: 


[. . .] originally a mystical union between the representative and the represented. Such unity 
with the supernatural is the soul of these cults. Thus, in the ecstatic communal cult of the bands, 


586 Cf. Höfler 1958, p. 1263. 

587 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 312-324, here p. 312; »religionsgeschichtliche Grund-Kategorie«. 

588 Höfler 1934, p. 317; »Wenn ich nicht irre, so hat die hier beigebrachte Reihe von Zeugnissen, die 
sich aus dem 11. Jahrhundert bis in die Gegenwart erstreckt, eine weitrechende grundsätzliche Bedeu- 
tung für die Methodologie der Religionswissenschaft. Zeigt sie doch eine durch Jahrhunderte hindurch 
fortlebende ungebrochene Disposition des Menschen, dämonische Handlung und mythologische Phan- 
tasie, Kult und Glauben ineinander verfließen zu lassen, [. . .]«. 

589 Höfler 1934, p. 322, 317; »seelische Bereitschaft, den Kult mythisch zu nehmen«. 

590 Höfler 1934, p. 317; »[. . .] zum Glauben an jene Dämonie war [. . .] ungebrochen« 
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the union of the living with their revered dead became a religious reality. Daemonic connection 
with these immortals — that is their essence, their ethos and life.°°' 


Overall, Höfler’s research on the sacred men’s bands focuses on the root or origin of this 
phenomenon. In so doing, medieval sources are de-historicised to apply to an overarch- 
ing framework of Germanic cultural continuity, and although the religious-historical 
and psychological view of cult and medieval legends represents an interesting perspec- 
tive on literary and historical sources, this approach results in a less-contextualised un- 
derstanding of each source in question. 

From the perspective of historical scholarship, the detailed understanding of Hö- 
fler’s theory is essential for discerning how his research has been adopted and re- 
ceived by his contemporaries and by modern scholars.°°- A more all-encompassing 
understanding of his research based on the first volume of KGG in addition to his fur- 
ther works on the subject, in combination with an in-depth view of the different ele- 
ments of his theory has illuminated different facets of the reception of his work. For 
example, the majority of scholars have focused solely on KGG in their reception of 
Höfler’s theory, instead of examining his later works in connection to his postdoctoral 
thesis. Further, as a result of the wide range of historical sources he examines, there 
are many instances where only parts of Höfler’s arguments have been criticised or 
adopted instead of his entire theory as a whole. 

The contemporary reception of Höfler’s research on the Germanic sacred men’s 
bands is two-fold: there are those scholars who vehemently opposed his rooting of the 
Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends in the cult of ecstatic-daemonic men’s bands 
(within and outside of the NSDAP), while others avidly adopted this theory and applied 
it to their own research. As discussed in c. 1, the first volume of KGG was a widely read 
and reviewed academic work for its time.” Among the most relevant critics of his re- 
search at the time were the folklorists Friedrich von der Leyen and Friedrich Ranke, 
discussed above, whose responses to Höfler represent highly relevant discourse on the 
relation between cult, folk tradition and literature and the development of folk legends 


in general.” Aside from his sharp methodological criticism of KGG, von der Leyen also 
591 Höfler 1934, p. 323; »[. . .] ursprünglich eine mystische Einheit des Darstellers mit dem Dargestell- 


ten. Solche Einheit mit dem Ubernatiirlichen ist die Seele dieser Kulte. So ist im ekstatischen Gemein- 
schaftskult der Biinde die Einheit der Lebenden mit ihren verehrten Toten religidse Wirklichkeit 
geworden. Damonische Verbundenheit mit diesen Unsterblichen — das ist ihr Wesen, ihr Ethos und 
Leben.« 

592 Here, only the reception of Höfler’s research in scholarly works is discussed; for an examination 
of the reception of his research on Germanic Männerbünde in popular culture, cf. Burrell 2020b. 

593 A definitive number of reviews of KGG I has not been collected here, but upwards of 50 do exist 
of varying length and detail, from a wide-range of fields of studies, cf. e.g., Golther 1936; Huth 1935; 
Krogmann 1935; Kuhn 1935; von der Leyen 1935; von der Leyen 1937; Neckel 1934; Ranke 1940; Spehr 
1936; Trathnigg 1935; Vogt 1935, Weiser-Aall 1934a. 

594 Cf. von der Leyen 1935; von der Leyen 1937; Ranke 1971c. 
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criticised Höfler for the socio-political nature of his arguments, noting: »Perhaps the au- 
thor, carried away by the experiences of the last few years, has been seduced into the 
opinion that what he demonstrates is evidence from early Germanic history for the va- 
lidity of the goals that have now been achieved.«°” Moreover, von der Leyen points 
out: »But to place the recent experiences of a few years into archaic times and want to 
justify these experiences again from this primeval era — scholarship does not tolerate 
this.«°°° Höfler would scoff at these accusations.°” Regardless of whether he — inten- 
tionally or unintentionally — justifies the ideals of the National Socialist movement in 
KGG, one cannot deny the correlation of Höfler’s research to nationalist-völkisch dis- 
course during the era. Yet, as already alluded to above, Höfler’s research was consid- 
ered by many within the NSDAP as too occult.°°° For example, as Harald Spehr writes 
in his review of Höfler’s (and Martin Ninck’s) research: »The Germanic peoples were 
neither primitive demon servants nor intoxicated secret society members nor ecstatics 
[. . .] Should these works bear new false doctrine to the people?«°” 

The idea of a cultic warrior band at the seat of Germanic culture also found strong 
resonance during the era and was enthusiastically adopted by several of Höfler’s 
contemporaries. Next to Robert Stumpfl and Richard Wolfram, who similarly believed 
that men’s bands, and cult ritual, were of great significance to the understanding of 
early Germanic society and later German tradition, Stig Wikander (1908-1983), a Swed- 
ish Indo-Germanist, also argued that the same sociological phenomenon Höfler describes 
in his research is paralleled in the Indo-Iranian tradition.‘ In a similar vein, Andreas 
Alföldi adopts Höfler’s research arguing for the existence of such cultic bands in Old Per- 
sian culture.°” Höfler’s research also found its way into the comprehensive study of se- 
cret societies by Will Erich Peuckert.°” Further is Alexander Slawik’s comparative work 


595 von der Leyen 1935, pp. 164-165; »Vielleicht ist der V[er]f[asser]. auch, durch die Erlebnisse der 
letzten Jahre hingerissen, zu der Meinung verführt worden, was er zeige, daß sei ein Beweis aus der 
germanischen Urgeschichte für die Richtigkeit der nun erreichten Ziele.« 

596 von der Leyen 1935, p. 165; »Aber die frischen Erfahrungen weniger Jahre in die Urzeit versetzen 
und wieder aus der Urzeit diese Erfahrungen rechtfertigen wollen, das verträgt die Wissenschaft 
nicht«. 

597 Cf. Höfler 1936a, p. 48. 

598 Cf. Spehr 1936; Ziegler 1936; see also the discussion in Arvidsson 2006, pp. 178-238, especially 
pp. 232-238. 

599 Spehr 1936, p. 400; »Weder waren die Germanen primitive Dämonenknechte noch rauschsüchtige 
Geheimbündler noch Ekstatiker [. . .] Sollen durch diese Werke neue Irrelehren ins Volk getragen 
werden ?« 

600 Cf. Wolfram 1936-1938; Stumpfl 1934; Stumpfl 1936; Wikander 1938, in particular p. VII with refer- 
ence to Höfler’s research. For more detail on Wikander, his research, career and relationship to Hö- 
fler, who he had first met in Uppsala, cf. Kahle 1991, especially p. 264 with reference to Wikander’s 
attendance of one of Höfler’s seminars in Munich, noted in a letter to his supervisor H.S. Nyberg. See 
further Arvidsson 2002; Lincoln 1998; Lincoln 1999, pp. 126-127, 262-263. 

601 Cf. Alföldi 1951, especially p. 15 with reference to Höfler. 

602 Cf. Peuckert 1951, in particular pp. 88-100. 
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Kultische Geheimbünde der Japaner und Germanen (Cultic Secret Men’s Bands of the 
Japanese and Germanic Peoples) from 1936, which was strongly influenced by KGG. 
Slawik writes that he was struck by the »[. . .] unexpectedly numerous related, down 
to the smallest details, even sometimes identical traits within the cultic secret bands 
of both peoples.«°°? Geo Widengren’s study on the costumes of the harlequin in an 
Indo-European context also adopts Höfler’s arguments on the Wild Hunt legends and 
the Männerbünde, interpreting the harlequin tradition to be rooted in religious rites 
of cultic men’s bands.°™* 

As discussed in c. 2, Höfler’s research also strongly resonated with members of the 
SS Ahnenerbe.°® Martin Ninck, who wrote a book about the significance of the cult of 
Odin in Germanic culture as well, is just one such example. Although Ninck did not 
agree with Höfler’s theory that Odin was originally a god of sacred warrior bands, Hö- 
fler’s extrapolations on the ecstatic nature of a death cult centred on Odin were none- 
theless unmistakably influential for his own work.®” Richard von Kienle (1908-1985) is 
another scholar associated with the SS Ahnenerbe who took interest in Höfler’s re- 
search. An Indo-Germanist and linguist, he published a study in 1939, Germanische Ge- 
meinschaftsformen, which argues that the clan, the tribe and the warrior band (Sippe, 
Stamm and Bund) are the main forms of Germanic society. His characterisation of the 
Germanic Bund directly leans on Höfler’s concept of the Germanic warrior band as a 
militaristic death cult. Further is Rudolf Siemsen, as discussed in c. 4.6 above, who 
builds upon Höfler’s research from the second section of KGG. He argues that the cus- 
toms of German guilds and their socio-political functions have their root in the death 
cults of ancient Germanic tribes.’ Siemsen writes: 


These cults are closely intertwined with communities, in our case with worker’s communities. 
They provide a strong community ethos to the unions that support them and hold the key to 
those forces in the first place that have become historically active through these communities. 
Höfler has shown that such cults have been carried on by military and political organisations. 
Craftsmen, too, are no exception in this respect.°” 


603 Slawik 1936, p. 676; »[. . .] unerwartet vielen, bis auf kleinste Einzelheiten verwandten, ja biswei- 
len identischen Züge innerhalb der kultischen Geheimbünde beider Völker.« 

604 Cf. Widengren 1953, espeically pp. 86-91. 

605 Cf. Huth 1935; Huth 1938. 

606 Cf. Ninck 1935. KGG is discussed on pp. 102-103 fn. 1. See in particular pp. 76-77 for discussion of 
the Old Norse berserkers, Furious Host and einherjar in relation to Odin, reflecting aspects of Höfler’s 
arguments. 

607 Cf. von Kienle 1939, especially p. 195 and pp. 197-206. 

608 Cf. Siemsen 1942, p. 12 in which he notes that he had read the unpublished sections intended as 
the second volume of KGG. 

609 Siemsen 1942, pp. 23-24; »Diese Kulte sind eng mit Gemeinschaften, in unserem Falle mit Berufs- 
gemeinschaften, verwoben. Sie geben den sie tragenden Verbanden ein starkes Gemeinschaftsethos 
und enthalten überhaupt erst den Schlüssel für diejenigen Kräfte, die durch diese Gemeinschaften his- 
torisch wirksam geworden sind. Höfler hat gezeigt, daß solche Kulte von kriegerischen und politischen 
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Siemsen’s research, which was supervised and published posthumously by Höfler 
(Siemsen was killed in Dunkirk in 1940), in many ways represents the thorough analy- 
sis of the German guilds, but also the Schembartlauf and its characteristics, which Hö- 
fler only partly discusses in the second section of his postdoctoral thesis. Indeed, 
Siemsen uses Höfler’s research as a building block, adopting his concept of Germanic 
men’s bands steeped in sacred meaning as the fundament of his own study. As Siem- 
sen’s research clearly expands on many of the main arguments of the second section 
of Höfler’s thesis, it is possible that this is one of the reasons why Höfler never com- 
pleted it for publication.‘'° 

Höfler’s research also had wide-reaching influence on scholars of the history of 
religions. Most notable is Georges Dumézil (1898-1986), who Höfler had met during 
his tenure in Uppsala. Dumézil cites Höfler’s research in regard to the characteristics 
of Odin and the possible evidence of warrior bands in Old Norse tradition, and he 
generally adopts the concept that social organisations are closely tied to cult and reli- 
gion.°" A friend of Dumézil, and a close contact of Höfler’s, was Mircea Eliade (1907- 
1986), a Romanian historian of religions, who cites Höfler’s research in relation to ec- 
static, initiation rites in the medieval Scandinavian tradition and particularly accepts 
his theory of Odin as the god of sacred warrior men’s bands.°” This was a reciprocal 
scholarly relationship: Eliade’s extensive writings on the concept of the sacred and 
the subjective religious experience — influenced by the work of Rudolf Otto — are 
quoted by Höfler in his own research.‘ 

The reception and adoption of his theory on the Germanic men’s bands can also 
be ascertained among some of Höfler’s students in Vienna after the Second World 
War. One example is the folklorist Christine Eike, whose dissertation on young men’s 
bands and folk traditions in early modern Norway parallels in particular the main 
notions of Höfler’s research.°'* Eike would also study the oskoreia legends, the Norwe- 
gian variation of the Wild Hunt. Her analyses strongly adhere to Höfler’s underlying 


Verbänden getragen wurden. Auch die Handwerker bilden in dieser Beziehung keine Ausnahme« 
(original emphasis). 

610 A further reason is that the topic of the third section of his thesis, the development of the Shrove- 
tide plays, would be thoroughly examined by his colleague Robert Stumpfl in his own postdoctoral 
study. Stumpfl and Höfler, however, have differing opinions on the characteristics and root of these 
plays, cf. c. 5.1 below for further discussion. 

611 Cf. Dumézil 1959, pp. 40-71 in regard to his interpretation of Odin. In particular, Höfler’s thesis on 
sacred kingship in the Germanic tradition was influential for Dumézil; see 1985, pp. 169-170 & 
pp. 208-210 with respect to Männerbünde and the warrior function in Scandinavia. See also the follow- 
ing with respect to Höfler’s influence on Dumézil: Ginzburg 2013, pp. 114-131; Lincoln 1998, pp. 191-192; 
Lincoln 1999, pp. 125-126; von Schnurbein 2016, p. 277. 

612 Cf. c. 4.5 fn. 424 above for a list of examples. 

613 Cf. Höfler 1973, p. 52, 67, 216. See also Beck 2004b, p. 341 who argues for the influence of Eliade on 
Höfler’s later research. 

614 Cf. Eike 1979, p. I & pp. 8-9, for example, with direct reference to Höfler’s research. 
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argument that these legends are rooted in ecstatic pre-Christian cult.” A further ex- 


ample is Renate Doht, whose study of the Rauschtrank (ecstatic-intoxicating drinking) 
in the Indo-Germanic tradition also leans on Höfler’s research with regard to the in- 
citement of the ecstatic state, the significance thereof in the context of cult bands and 
Odin’s characteristic as the god of ecstasy.°"° 

Long after the end of the Second World War, Höfler’s research on Germanic 
men’s bands continued to resound with scholars from various fields of study. While 
some scholars have taken a more critical, cautious view of his overall concept and 
found relevance in singular aspects of his research, others have adopted Höfler’s the- 
ories wholesale and built upon them in their own studies. The most well-known ex- 
ample is the American Indo-Germanist Kris Kershaw and her work The One-Eyed God: 
Odin and the (Indo-) Germanic Männerbünde.°'’ Kershaw adopts Höfler’s concept of 
the ecstatic-daemonic men’s band with little regard for the socio-political context of 
his research or the scholarly discourse on Männerbünde during the era, nor does she 
question Höfler’s methodological approaches. Kershaw assumes a direct relationship 
between cult, mythic legend and folk tradition and in her study of Odin as the leader 
of Männerbünde, she uses Weiser-Aall’s and Höfler’s arguments to compare Odin with 
his possible equivalents in other Indo-European cultures, emphasising and exploring 
the common Indo-European tradition of sky and death gods in a comparative ap- 
proach.°'® Overall, Kershaw transports Höfler’s concept of the sacred men’s band, led 
by Odin, into a wider sphere of Indo-Germanic tradition.’ Kershaw’s study was 


615 Cf. Eike 1980. 

616 Cf. Doht 1974, e.g., pp. 18-24. Doht cites Höfler’s research on the Germanic men’s bands through- 
out her dissertation. See also p. III with direct reference to Höfler. 

617 Cf. Kershaw 2000, pp. 21-23 in regard to Höfler’s research in general. 

618 Cf. Kershaw 2000, especially pp. 180-181. 

619 Interestingly, it is Kershaw who wrote the aforementioned introduction to the new re-print of the 
first volume of KGG from the Verlag Traugott Bautz from 2018. Kershaw’s introduction focuses on the 
contextualisation of Höfler’s research on Germanic men’s bands within the scholarly discourse of 
Mannerbiinde and Geheimbiinde in the first half of the twentieth century. She emphasises the wide 
interest in his theses in recent scholarship, while at the same time deemphasising the socio-political 
significance of his monograph in the context of his involvement with the NSDAP and SS, writing: »I 
believe that I have read almost all of Höfler’s writings and I see no evidence that he wrote FOR the 
NS. Their interests just fit together very well.« (Kershaw in Höfler 2018, p. XIV; »Ich meine so gut wie 
alle Schriften Höflers gelesen zu haben uns sehe keinen Anhaltspunkt, dass er FÜR den NS geschrie- 
ben hätte. Ihre Interessen passten einfach sehr gut zueinander.«). Clearly Kershaw had not read, or 
failed to recognise the various lectures (and articles) Höfler had written during the National Socialist 
era that are unmistakably written in view of the contemporary cultural and political situation. In re- 
searching and raising up a specific image of the German-Germanic ancestors, Höfler’s interests did 
correlate with those of several National Socialist officials, and this point of their shared interest is — 
in opposition to Kershaw’s flippant judgement — definitely of consequence. As argued throughout the 
present study, Höfler’s Germanenbild and, more to the point, the way in which he studied ancient Ger- 
manic culture and sources from the Middle Ages cannot be wholly understood without recognising 
the contemporary political, social and cultural situation in which he and other scholars lived in. 
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published into German by the right-wing publishing house Arun-Verlag under the 
title Odin. Der einäugige Gott und die indogermanischen Männerbünde in 2003. In 2017, 
a third edition thereof was published. The interest of neo-pagan groups in Kershaw’s 
work (in both Germany and in North America) — and thus also the reception of Hö- 
fler’s theses therein — has been thematised in recent analyses.°?° 

Further is the study titled Männerbund by Karlheinz Weißmann from 2004, which 
was published by the German right-wing publishing house Edition Antaios. Weißßmann, 
an academic who is a follower of the alt-right movement in Germany, examines the 
history of German discourse on the Männerbund starting with Heinrich Schurtz, includ- 
ing an analysis of Höfler’s as well as Richard Wolfram’s research during the National 
Socialist era. Weifßmann, despite his seemingly historical scholarly perspective, strongly 
steers the discussion of the Männerbund in modern society and research thereon into a 
highly conservative direction that is underlined by a strongly anti-feminist and misogy- 
nist tone.°?! 

Other examples of the reception of Höfler’s research is Arnold H. Price, who takes 
up the study of the existence of Germanic warrior cults in the Late Antique period 
with reference to Höfler’s research, yet with no reflection on the complexity and 
methodologically problematic nature thereof; the same is also observed in Michael 
P. Speidel’s analysis of theriomorphic warrior bands from Antiquity up until the Mid- 
dle Ages.” Further is Hans-Peter Hasenfratz, who like Wikander and Kershaw, inves- 
tigates the phenomenon of the Männerbund in Indo-Germanic traditions, leaning on 
the research of Höfler and Weiser-Aall in his studies.‘ Other examples are Kim 
McCone, who adopts the idea that a form of ancient warrior cult existed in Scandina- 
vian culture on hand Höfler’s research, comparing his concept to theriomorphic cult 
traditions in an Indo-Germanic context, and Harry Falk, who also builds on Höfler’s 
and Hauer’s insights into the vratyas as a form of men’s band.®* Clearly, Höfler’s re- 
search has been influential in recent literature on warrior bands in a wider, Indo- 
European context.” 

Another example of the influence of Höfler’s research is in the works of the Ger- 
man anthropologist Hans Peter Duerr, who accepts the concept of the ecstatic warrior 
cult at the centre of ancient Germanic society.°”° Furthermore, the Anglist Joseph 


620 Cf. von Schnurbein 2016, pp. 241-242, p. 293 fn. 174; Burrell 2020b, p. 18. 

621 Cf. Weifgsmann 2004, pp. 53-60. For discussion of Weißmann’s book in the New Right scene in Ger- 
many, see Weiß 2018, pp. 233-234. See also Burrell 2020b, p. 22. 

622 Cf. Price 1994, see p. 21 with reference to Höfler’s research and Speidel 2004, passim. 

623 Cf. Hasenfratz 1982a, pp. 152-162. See also Hasenfratz 1994 and 1982b for further examples of Ha- 
senfratz’s research that parallels Höfler’s. 

624 Cf. McCone 1987; Falk 1986, especially pp. 17-19. 

625 See also the anthology from Rahul Peter Das and Gerhard Meiser on men’s bands in Indo- 
European cultures, cf. Das/Meiser (eds.) 2002. 

626 Cf. Duerr 1978, pp. 79-83, with reference to Germanic men’s bands and death cults. For analysis 
of Duerr’s work with relation to KGG, cf. Engster 1986, pp. 83-84; Heizmann 2002a, p. 127. 
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Harris discusses Höfler’s theory on the Germanic men’s bands in his research, assum- 
ing the existence of theriomorphic warrior men’s cults in the Anglo-Saxon and wider 
Germanic tradition.®” Moreover, Otto Koenig adopts Höfler’s argument that the Wild 
Hunt and Furious Host legends are rooted in the existence of men’s cult bands in his 
analysis of masked rituals in East Tyrol.°°® Particularly noteworthy is the reception of 
Höfler’s research in the works of the Italian historian Carlo Ginzburg. Höfler’s inter- 
pretation of various accounts of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends are cited re- 
peatedly in Ginzburg’s studies of the benandanti and medieval witch-cults, which he 
argues are rooted in rural fertility rituals.°”° Ginzburg does not, on the whole, adopt 
Höfler’s idea of sacred Germanic warrior bands as the origin of the Wild Hunt 
legends, but agrees that they are rooted in mythic-religious significance.°” 

As has been highlighted throughout the present chapter, there are several exam- 
ples of recent scholarship in which Höfler’s research on the Germanic men’s bands 
has been critically analysed with respect to specific elements thereof and, in some 
cases, has not been refuted, but rather, in part, affirmed. Such examples include Jens 
Peter Schjgdt’s analyses of initiation rites and warrior culture through the perspective 
of Old Norse literature and mythology, or Vincent Samson’s comprehensive analysis 
of the phenomenon of the berserkers in medieval Scandinavia, which has convinc- 
ingly shown that when paired with the archaeological and historical evidence, the 
berserker-tradition in Old Norse literature indicates the existence of some form of 
warrior-cultic tradition." Claude Lecouteux has also shown in his study of the Wild 
Hunt and Furious Host that Höfler’s argument of the cultic origins of these mythic 
legends is by all means plausible.°°” As Weiser-Aall has recognised in Höfler’s theory: 
»many of the questions raised are treated as open and a possible solution is only 
hinted at. This is one of the most valuable gifts the book has to give to scholarship: 
new questions, new tasks.«°°° 


627 Cf. Harris 1993, especially pp. 78-83. 

628 Cf. Koenig 1980, pp. 12-13. 

629 Cf. Ginzburg 1990, especially pp. 114-115, 173-176 and 200-203 with reference to Höfler’s research; 
Ginzburg 1983, p. 186, 189 and pp. 191-193. Ginzburg examines many of the same texts collected by 
Höfler in KGG in his analysis of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host in relation to witch-cults; a thorough 
comparison of their interpretations and approach to cultural history and popular culture has not yet 
been undertaken, but would surely make an interesting study. 

630 Cf. Ginzburg 1990, p. 173 fn. 2. 

631 Cf. Samson 2020, especially pp. 307-311 and Schjødt 2006; Schjødt 2007; Schjødt 2008, in particular 
pp. 50-51, 173-205, 299-311, 352-354; Schjødt 2011b, see also c. 4.4.1 above. 

632 Cf. Lecouteux 2011, in particular pp. 204-205 and 229-235. See also c. 4.3 above. 

633 Weiser-Aall 1934a, p. 295; »Eine große Anzahl der aufgeworfenen Fragen wird als offen behandelt 
und eine mögliche Lösung nur vermutungsweise angedeutet. Das gehört mit zu den wertvollsten 
Gaben, die das Buch der Fachwissenschaft zu geben hat: Neue Fragestellungen, neue Aufgaben.« 
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Overall, Höfler’s research on Germanic men’s bands has been influential in var- 
ious aspects: in the study of the warrior men’s cult in a wider, Indo-European con- 
text, with respect to initiation rituals in the Germanic tradition as well as with 
regard to the entwined nature of folk customs of the Middle Ages and Early Modern 
Period with pre-Christian cult and mythic legend. His ideas have been relevant in 
arguing select topics of the study of Germanic culture; however, his overall method- 
ological approach and his assumption of an unbroken cultural continuity, embed- 
ded in an ideological view that champions the history of the Germanic peoples and 
their socio-political and cultural force — strongly paralleling the ideals of the Third 
Reich and völkisch movement — must be recognised and warrants caution (see fur- 
ther c. 5.2 & c. 6). 


5 Otto Höfler’s Research on »Germanic Culture«: 
Further Components 


Although the core aspects of Otto Höfler’s research on the early Germanic peoples 
and Germanic culture are reflected in his concept of the sacred men’s bands, a wider 
view of his Germanenbild demands an examination of his other, related theses. In the 
following, it will be explored to what extent a form of continuity can be discerned in 
his later research. Here, Höfler’s theory on the origin of medieval drama (c. 5.1), 
found in the third, unpublished section of his postdoctoral thesis, and his Germanic 
cultural continuity theory (c. 5.2) will be examined. Further, Höfler’s theory on Ger- 
manic sacral kinship, the relation between the legendary hero Siegfried and the his- 
torical figure Arminius and lastly, his Entfaltungstheorie will also be briefly discussed 
with regard to his overall Germanenbild. 


5.1 The Development of Medieval Drama 


In the third and final section of his postdoctoral thesis, titled »Zur Entstehungsge- 
schichte des deutschen Fastnachtspiels« (On the Genesis of the German Shrovetide 
Plays), Höfler argues that the root of German medieval drama does not lie in classical 
or Christian tradition, but in the cult of Germanic sacred men’s bands.’ This theory of 
the continuity of Germanic elements in the development of German drama, specifi- 
cally with regard to the origin of the medieval Shrovetide plays, is thus strongly tied 
to his arguments on the existence of Germanic men’s bands; however, here it will be 
discussed as a singular, separate theory.” The most significant arguments of his the- 
ory will be summarised in the present chapter with a view to determine how this 


1 There are various typescripts in Höfler’s written estate on the subject of the Shrovetide plays. First 
is a lecture written in the late 1920s titled »Der Ursprung des deutschen Fastnachtspiels« (ÖNB, Na- 
chlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.45.065) and then five incomplete drafts labelled as part III of KGG (Ser. 
n.44.969, Ser.n.44.975, Ser.n.44.976, Ser.n.44.977, Ser.n.44.539). Lastly, there is the most lengthy and 
complete form of the text found in document Ser.n.44.973 (undated), which is the text used for the 
present analysis. This document is over one hundred pages long (paginated as pp. 310-416 of 
the second volume of KGG). This document contains a table of contents that differs from that seen at 
the beginning of the second section of his thesis (in Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1) and is also more complete. 
According to a letter to Höfler from Richard Wolfram, Wolfram had corrected this section for Höfler 
in 1933 (likely in preparation for publication); however, it is unclear ifthe corrections seen in the type- 
script belong to Wolfram or to Höfler himself, cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.983, letter 
from Richard Wolfram to Otto Höfler from 24.01.1933. 


2 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. X, pp. 322-323 fn. 147, where Höfler already refers to the concept of »Kult 
Drama«. References to the Shrovetide plays are also made throughout the first volume (and second 
section) of KGG. 
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particular subject is connected to his overall Germanenbild. Further, Höfler was not 
the only scholar who was interested in the pre-Christian, Germanic origins of Ger- 
man medieval drama at the time and, most noteworthy, elements of his research 
are reflected in modern scholarly discourse on the relation between drama, myth 
and ritual. 

Höfler focuses on the Shrovetide plays (Fastnachtspiele), which he regards as the 
»oldest secular drama«, and applies this specific category to a general discussion of 
the development of early German drama.’ He considers the Shrovetide plays to be a 
unique example from which to argue his point: »With few exceptions, these plays are 
closely related to one another in terms of style, language, content and structure; yes, 
they are consistent to monotony and they form a typus »sui generis«, that is, a group 
of recurring main types.«* The Shrovetide plays are considered to be the first secular 
plays of medieval Germany, developed out of the carnival or Shrovetide processions 
that took place in German cities throughout the Middle Ages. The majority of these 
plays originate from Nuremberg, where this tradition began in the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury.” The plays reflect a wide range of both religious, but also farcical motifs com- 
monly found in carnival processions and festivities, from parodies of specific social 
groups, such as clergymen or doctors, to the staging of spousal disagreements. The 
performance of these plays would eventually be banned during the Reformation.® Hö- 
fler divides the plays into five different categories: Riigespiele, Gerichtsszenen, Rei- 
henspiele (which include scenes of sword dancing), secondary groups (including the 
Arztspiele, Hochzeitsspiele, Streitgespräche) and, lastly, the Initiationsspiele.’ Overall, 
the objective of Höfler’s analysis is to argue against the conclusion that these plays 
developed from classical forms of comedy, liturgical drama or pre-Christian fertility 
rituals depicting the battle between summer and winter. Instead, he argues that pre- 


3 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 311; vältesten weltlichen Dramatik«. 

4 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 312; »In Stil, Sprache, Inhalt und Aufbau sind diese 
Spiele untereinander mit wenigen Ausnahmen nahe verwandt, ja sie stimmen bis zur Eintönigkeit 
überein und bilden einen Typus »sui generis«, bzw. eine Gruppe von immer wiederkehrenden 
Haupttypen.« 

5 Höfler mainly refers to the Shrovetide plays collected by Adelbert von Keller and Wilhelm Seel- 
mann, cf. von Keller (ed.) 1853; Seelman (ed.) 1885. Höfler also refers to the study of Maximilian Rud- 
win on the Shrovetide plays throughout his analysis, cf. Rudwin 1920. For modern scholarship on the 
characteristics, classification, origins and history of the Shrovetide plays, cf. e.g., Catholy 1961; Lenk 
1966; Moser 1982; Staub 2005; see further Gerd Simon’s study, which investigates the chronology and 
manuscript tradition of the plays, cf. Simon 1970. 

6 The majority of the plays are anonymous, but there are noted exceptions, especially in the develop- 
ment of the Spruchdichtung (by Hans Rosenplüt and Hans Folz). Modern scholars see the origin of 
these plays to be many-layered and complex, independent of classical forms of comedy, which take 
heavily from Christian tradition, but also reflect pre-Christian folk customs, cf. e.g., Catholy 1961; Lenk 
1966; Moser 1982; Staub 2005. 

7 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Héfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, table of contents. 
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Christian Germanic cult, based on the characteristics of the sacred men’s bands and 
their rites, is the main root of these plays.® 

Höfler argues that the Rügespiele are the earliest and the main form of the 
Shrovetide plays that developed from the performance of the Volksjustiz (popular jus- 
tice) discussed in the second section of his postdoctoral thesis (see c. 4.6 above).” As 
the occurrence of the Volksjustiz is often attested during the same temporal frame as 
Carnival, Höfler sees a clear connection between this folk tradition and these plays, 
which depict similar scenes of moral punishment in a comical manner.’ Closely re- 
lated to the Riigespiele are the explicit depiction of Gerichtsszenen (performance of 
trial scenes)."' In the Reihenspiele, in which a number of participants recite various 
strophes one after the other, Höfler sees a strong parallel to sword dancing or Toten- 
tänze (death dances). These folk dances, firmly seated in medieval Christian tradi- 
tion, are argued to be rooted to some extent in the mimic cult ritual of Germanic 
men’s bands, which represented death cults. Höfler’s fourth category (Kleinere Grup- 
pen), is considered a secondary group of dramatizations that rely heavily on literary 
motifs and are of little significance for his central question of the origin of the plays.“ 
Finally there are the Initiationsspiele (initiation plays), which he emphasises are per- 
haps the most significant for his study.” He argues that these plays depict rituals that 
signify forms of initiation rites, such as the pulling of teeth or cutting of hair; in such 
examples, Höfler believes the ritual acts of the warrior cult have become »literarisch 
fruchtbar« (literary fertile).'° Such performances of initiation rites, also argued to 
have taken place during the Shrovetide processions in general, such as in the Schem- 
bartlauf argued in the second section of his thesis, are thus seen as the main influence 
behind the genre of the Shrovetide play.” Indeed, Höfler sees a variety of elements in 
the Shrovetide plays that he believes can only be properly explained through their 
origin in the cult of religious men’s bands: »Cult and farce, daemonic popular justice 
and festive dance, magical initiation rites and ironic-satirical persiflage contributed to 
the development of this drama.«’® What they all have in common, he argues, is that 


8 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, pp. 314-315. 

9 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 317. 

10 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 322. 

11 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 324. 

12 Höfler explores the typus of the Reihenspiel and its relation to the performance of sword dancing 
and death dances (Totentänze) in ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, pp. 337-375. 

13 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, especially p. 360. 

14 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, pp. 376-390. 

15 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, pp. 391-403. 

16 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, pp. 391-393. 

17 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 393. 

18 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 404; »Kultus und Scherz, dämonische Volksjustiz 
und festlicher Tanz, magische Jünglingsweihen und ironisch-satirische Persiflage haben ihren Beitrag 
zur Entstehung dieser Dramatik geliefert.« 
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they were primarily carried out by organisations of young men.” Yet how could it be 
that the ecstatic-daemonic warrior cult of the early Germanic peoples could be linked 
to the comedies of Shrovetide traditions hundreds of years later? 

Here Höfler comes to the crux of his argument: it is the result of a historical- 
intellectual development and »kulturelle Umwertungen« (cultural revaluations) that 
the true essence of these plays has been misrecognised.?” As he argues in relation to 
the Shrovetide processions — but also customs tied to guilds and other social organi- 
sations of the Middle Ages and Early Modern Period — the »cultic ecstatics« become 
»the »fook in the bourgeois era«. Thus, Höfler brings the origin of the figure of the 
comical fool in connection with the origin of the plays themselves. The comical fool is 
a figure commonly associated with fertility, sexuality and animality. Höfler argues 
that this figure must be rooted in these aspects to some extent, but, as he underscores 
continually in his research, he does not see fertility cult as the main essence thereof. 
Especially with the relation to Narrengesellschaften (jester associations), he argues 
that his concept of the daemonic-ecstatic Geheimbünde more clearly illuminates their 
origin. These associations, he argues, should be offshoots of the cultic men’s bands, 
who, at their core, worship an ecstatic-daemonic, numinous force.” Hence, Höfler 
considers the metamorphosis of the ecstatic phenomenon of these cults to lie in the 
changing »re-valuation of ecstasy. The subjugation of the cults of possession and the 
victory of clear reason over the daemonic forces of the soul is reflected in all of 
them.«” A transition from »Dämonenfest« (daemon festivity) to »Narrenfest« (fools’ 
feast) is argued to be found in the progression of rationalism in civilisation, as »obses- 
sion and rationalism are opposed to one another here as enemies«.”* Here, it is the 
process of Enlightenment that calls the end to the significance of the daemonic force: 


The number of people who were no longer terrified by the frenzy of their unrecognisable 
masked fellow men and, even less feared and honoured the holy forces in the furious, but rather 


19 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 405. Interestingly, Héfler makes a comparison 
between the Rigveda, a collection of Vedic Sanskrit texts from 1500-1000 BCE, Greek drama and the 
development of the Shrovetide plays through the research of Leopold von Schroeder, who argued that 
the comic dialogues of the Rigveda originated in a mimic cult performed by Männerbünde, cf. ONB, 
Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 414; von Schroeder 1908, especially pp. 1-2, 471-472. 

20 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 405. 

21 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 406; »kultische Ekstatiker«/»in der bürgerlichen 
Epoche zum »Narren« geworden«. 

22 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 406. 

23 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 408; »Wertung der Ekstase. In allen spiegelt sich 
das Unterliegen der Besessenheitskulte und der Sieg der hellen Vernunft über die dämonischen 
Mächte der Seele.« (original emphasis) 

24 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 409; »Besessenheit und Verntinftigkeit stehen sich 
hier als Feinde gegentiber«. 
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saw through the mummery with cold understanding and mocked it [. . .] For them the procession 
had become »foolish«.” 


Yet, according to Höfler, it is not only the progressive, rational view of the people, but 
also the birth of the bourgeois era that resulted in making the »daemon procession of 
the Wild Army [. . .] into an object of mockery«.”* 

However, Höfler argues that in rural areas, this tradition had kept its »[. . .] old 
supernatural, super-rational essence«, in the Perchtenlauf processions. Thus, in Hö- 
fler’s explanation of the development of the Shrovetide plays from the Germanic ec- 
static men’s bands, urban and rural life are also at odds, as urbanisation is equated 
with the growing rationalist perspective of the people.” For the bearers of the tradi- 
tion just as for its witnesses, the monumental element of the sacred men’s bands, Hö- 
fler summarises, had been transformed: 


[. . .] the bearers of the traditional carnival experience have disenchanted the threatening ec- 
stasy of the daemon disguise through rationality, they do not allow their conscious clarity to be 
defeated by wild instincts — thus the old forms, which used to be vessels of religious-daemonic 
fulfillment, become tools of irony for them.” 


Hence the inheritors of the ecstatic cult of Odin were, argues Höfler, made into comical 
jesters through the bourgeois Enlightenment.” This forms a paradox in his view of these 
plays and the cultural history of the Middle Ages. For, it was through the transformation 


25 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 409; »Immer grösser wurde die Zahl von Men- 
schen, die durch die Raserei der unkenntlich gewordenen maskierten Mitmenschen nicht mehr in 
bleichen Schrecken versetzt wurden, noch weniger in den Wütenden göttliche Kräfte fürchteten und 
ehrten, sondern in kühler Verständigkeit die Mummerei durchschauten und sie verlachten [. . .] 
Ihnen war der Aufzug »närrisch« geworden.« 

26 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 409; »Dämonenzug des Wilden Heeres [. . .] zu 
einem Gegenstand des Lachens«. 

27 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 409; »[. . .] altes aussermenschliches, übervernünf- 
tiges Wesen«. Harm P. Zimmermann writes on Höfler’s antagonism of rationalism and his ideological 
research concept in his article »Schlaf vorm Vernunft«, cf. Zimmermann 1995, also Zimmermann 1994. 
However, it is not an unconscious disregard for rationalism reflected in Höfler’s concept of culture 
and civilisation, but rather a conscious one: rationalism is seen as the enemy of the ecstatic-daemonic 
force, of religious »Ergriffenheit«, which sits at the core of ancient Germanic society and his overall 
view of Germanic culture, see further c. 6.1 below. 

28 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 411; »[. . .] die Träger des traditionellen Fastnach- 
terlebens haben die drohende Ekstatik der Dämonenverkleidung durch Vernunft entzaubert, sie las- 
sen ihre bewusste Klarheit nicht durch wilde Triebe besiegen — so werden ihnen die alten Formen, 
die früher Gefäss religiös-dämonischer Erfülltheit waren, zum Werkzeug der Ironie.« 

29 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 411. Problematic is Höfler’s continual reference 
to the bourgeois Enlightenment, a movement that did not begin until the seventeenth century — long 
after the Shrovetide plays had been at the peak of their performance. 
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of the ecstatic-daemonic experience and the advancing perspective of rationalism and 
reason that the genre of the Shrovetide plays first came into existence.*° 

Höfler ends his study with the following judgement of the Shrovetide plays and 
their upholding of the ecstatic-daemonic tradition of the Germanic men’s bands: how- 
ever vibrant and lively the cults and customs of the carnival season, on which the 
Shrovetide plays are based, were, the mythological figures of the sacred men’s bands 
do not find their direct counterparts in the plays. This was a result of the plays inabil- 
ity to capture the soul of these supernatural beings — of the ecstatic-daemonic 
force.” In all, his theory reflects several general convictions he puts forth in the other 
sections of his postdoctoral thesis: the relation between cult, myth and folk custom, 
with the cult at the seat of culture, the significance of the religious-ecstatic experience 
in the development of ritual and custom, and his denunciation of the birth of reason 
and rationalism in modern society, which became increasingly unable to understand 
this subjective, numinous force. 

Interestingly, this last section of Höfler’s postdoctoral thesis stands in direct parallel 
to the research of his »Much-Schule« colleague Robert Stumpfl, who in his short career 
between German philology, folkloristics and theatre studies, argued that the root of Ger- 
man drama was the cultic, mimic rituals of pre-Christian, Germanic culture.” Stumpfl, 
who had first written an essay on masks used in performance in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, argued the »[...] predominantly daemonic-theriomorphic character« 
thereof, but also of masks used in folk processions like the Perchtenlauf in later centu- 
ries — an argument reflected in Höfler’s own research.” Yet it is Höfler’s theory on the 
Shrovetide plays in relation to his concept of the Germanic men’s band that was of 
most interest for Stumpfl. In an article in 1934, also on the origin of the Shrovetide 
plays, Stumpfl makes direct reference to Höfler’s post-doctoral thesis (also the unpub- 
lished sections) as a significant source for his research.** Like Höfler, Stumpfl viewed 


30 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, pp. 413-414. Höfler downplays the influence of 
Christian tradition in the Shrovetide plays, but does admit that Christian teachings tainted the figure 
of the fool, depicting him as a type of devil. 

31 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 415; »Wie lebendig auch die Kulte und Bräuche der 
Karnevalszeit sind, denen unser Fastnachtdrama entstammt, so sind doch die eigentlich mythologi- 
schen Gestalten fast nirgends zu handelnden dramatischen Personen entwickelt worden.« 

32 Cf. c. 3.5.3 above. 

33 Cf. Stumpfl 1930, p. 77; »[. . .] überwiegend dämonisch-theriomorphen Charakter«. Höfler also cites 
this article by Stumpfl, cf. Höfler 1934, p. 46 fn. 163, p. 67 fn. 240, p. 82 fn. 294, p. 228. 

34 Cf. Stumpfl 1934. This article, as he notes directly, is from a lecture that represents part of his argu- 
ments for his postdoctoral thesis (cf. p. 286 fn. 1), which was then published in 1936. Stumpfl notes on 
p. 289 fn. 1 that he had viewed the manuscript for the unpublished second volume of KGG in the fall of 
1932 and had heard Höfler’s ideas on the origin of the Shrovetide plays in a lecture from December 1930, 
which was held for the association of Germanists at the University of Vienna. This is likely the lecture 
correlating to the typescript »Der Ursprung des deutschen Fastnachtspiels« in Höfler’s written estate 
mentioned above, cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.45.065. Stumpfl also notes that Karl Meuli’s 
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Maximilian Rudwin’s earlier study on the origin of the comedy play from 1920 as insuf- 
ficient. Rudwin was the first to tie the plays to ethnological sources and pre-Christian 
ritual, arguing their origin in fertility cults.” Stumpfl, however, adopting Höfler’s thesis, 
argues that the Shrovetide plays were originally based on the rites of the ancient Ger- 
manic men’s bands and that their origin can only be deciphered through analysing the 
»ethos« of the plays in contrast to the »material«.”° Stumpfl writes: »The value of this 
discovery for the history of the carnival play and indeed of drama generally, can hardly 
be overestimated.«°” Thus, Stumpfl sees Höfler’s research on the Germanic men’s 
bands, and the role that masks and ritual play in their existence, as elemental for the 
investigation of early German drama. 

As much as Stumpfl is convinced of the existence and continuity of the rites of 
the ancient Germanic men’s bands, he does disagree with Höfler’s theory on two 
major points. Stumpfl’s criticism is really only understandable after reading the re- 
maining sections of Höfler’s unpublished postdoctoral thesis. First, Stumpfl argues 
that the origin of the Shrovetide plays as a stand-alone category of literary drama is 
not to be found in the transformation of the ecstatic-daemonic cult member to the 
figure of the comical jester — Höfler’s cultural-intellectual »metamorphosis« — but 
rather in the carnival festivities on which the plays are based. Secondly, Stumpfl does 
not believe that the process of rationalisation and civilisation that created this trans- 
formation represents the true »ethos« of this early form of German drama either. In- 
stead, Stumpfl argues that the initiation plays and the plays of folk justice, the 
Rügespiele, are not, as Höfler emphasises, the original form thereof, but represent 
only secondary forms.*® According to Stumpfl, the origin of the plays must be deci- 
phered on hand the main characteristics of the Shrovetide processions themselves 
and not in a supposed process of rationalisation and transformation of a ritual- 
ecstatic experience. These main characteristics, he underlines, are to be sought in pre- 
Christian ritual, in contrast to the Christian »Vorfastenausgelassenheit« (exuberance 
of the pre-fasting period). Stumpfl maintains that the original ethos of the Shrove- 
tide processions — and thus of the plays — is rather found in »[. . .] the satirical- 
comic, the phallic [. . .]«.4° Thus, Stumpfl sees the source of the literary drama in the 


studies on the significance of masks in cult ritual, in connection to drama, was also influential for his 
research, cf. Meuli 1932/1933. 

35 Cf. Stumpfl 1934, p. 287. The Origin of the German Carnival Comedy was significant for Höfler and 
Stumpfl in that Rudwin first posited that the Shrovetide plays are based on some form of cult ritual. 
Konrad Theodor Preuss’s study, American Drama (1903), which discusses the relation between cult rit- 
ual and drama, was influential for Rudwin. 

36 Cf. Stumpfl 1934, p. 289. 

37 Stumpfl 1934, p. 289; »Der Wert dieser Entdeckung für die Geschichte des Fastnachtspiels, ja des 
Dramas überhaupt, kann kaum überschätzt werden.« 

38 Cf. Stumpfl 1934, p. 291. 

39 Cf. Stumpfl 1934, p. 291. 

40 Stumpfl 1934, p. 295; »[. . .] das komisch-satirische, das Phallische [. . .]«. 
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fertility rituals of the processions themselves, which he views as representing a phal- 
lic »Dämonenschar« (band of daemons). This superordinate role of the fertility cult, 
even within the context of cultic men’s bands, stands against Höfler’s belief in the 
decay of the daemonic-ecstatic figure into the jester. Höfler would agree with Stumpfl 
that the phallic processions of the carnival festivities originated from aspects of the 
fertility ritual, but he sees the fertility rituals as only one aspect of the death cult of 
the Germanic men’s bands. Hence, the Rügespiele and the initiation plays are argued 
by Höfler to be the most original form of this dramatic genre.” 

Stumpfl continues his arguments in his postdoctoral thesis, Kultspiele der Germa- 
nen als Ursprung des mittelalterlichen Dramas (Cultic Plays of the Germanic Peoples as 
the Origin of Medieval Drama), published in 1936." Therein, Stumpfl adopts Höfler’s 
main theory — that the origin of medieval German drama is to be found in the cult 
rituals of pre-Christian Germanic men’s band — and applies it to a wide variety of 
dramatic genres. Indeed, the origin of the Shrovetide plays represents only a minor 
section of his overall study. Höfler’s notions of the ecstatic state and the daemonic 
force as the driving aspects of the transformative primitive cult are explicitly inte- 
grated into his analysis.“* And, similar to Höfler, Stumpfl believes that although the 
antique and Christian-religious tradition played a role in the development of medieval 
German drama, it is the pre-Christian Germanic roots that lie at the centre of the 
tradition.” 

A major aspect of Stumpfl’s analysis is the differentiation between the concept of 
mimus (or mimic drama) and drama. According to his definitions, mimic drama only 
imitates the religious-daemonic forces; in contrast, in drama, the protagonists »[. . .] 
don’t just perform, they act! Originally, there is no mimesis here, the symbolic- 
metaphysical occurs, not imitation, but creation itself.«*® Thus, the Shrovetide plays 
are categorised, despite their origin in cult ritual, as mimic drama, as Stumpfl sees the 
fools and jesters of the plays as examples of the simple imitation of realistic scenes: 
»For with mimus, as we have shown, it is significant that its actors, (even though they 
are originally daemons) imitate the physical (not create the metaphysical).«*’ This 
statement leads directly back to Höfler’s argument that cult acts represent »heilige 


41 Cf. Stumpfl 1934, p. 296. 

42 Cf. c. 4.3 above on Höfler’s discussion of fertility rites in connection with the sacred men’s bands 
as a death cult. 

43 For an overview and critique of Stumpfl’s (but also Höfler’s) main arguments in his thesis, cf. Kröll 
2009. 

44 Cf. Stumpfl 1936, pp. VIII-IX. 

45 Cf. Stumpfl 1936, p. VII. Stumpfl also quotes Höfler in his foreword, cf. p. V and p. X. 

46 Stumpfl 1936, p. 33.; »[. . .] spielen nicht bloß, sondern sie handeln! Hier fehlt also ursprünglich 
jede Mimesis; Symbolisch-Metaphysisches vollzieht sich, nicht Nachschöpfung, sondern Schöpfung 
selbst.« 

47 Stumpfl 1936, p. 33; »Denn beim Mimus ist, wie wir zeigten, wesentlich, daß seine Darsteller (wenn- 
gleich auch sie ursprünglich Dämonen sind) Physisches nachahmen (nicht Metaphysisches gestalten).« 
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Handlung« (sacred action): through the cult act, the drama also represents the power 
of the daemonic-religious force.*® 

And so Stumpfl goes further than Höfler to argue that various categories of plays 
of the Middle Ages, even liturgical, are also rooted in Germanic, pre-Christian cult, 
such as the »Jahresdrama« (which depicts the fight between summer and winter) and 
the Weihnachtspiele (Christmas plays), insisting that these dramatic forms had noth- 
ing to do with imitation and everything to do with the sacred-daemonic forces of cult 
ritual: 


How little it is a matter of imitation here, however, only becomes clear when we closely analyse 
the essence of the Germanic transformative cults described by Höfler: their bearers, the cult 
bands, do not just mimic their dead, the ancestors (the army of the dead), they are really identi- 
cal with these forces and are considered to be them for the duration of the cult festival." 


Further, Stumpfl directly adopts the concept of the union of the protagonists of the 
cult (and thus of the drama performed) with the daemonic forces through masks and 
mumming. In an almost direct quote from KGG I, he writes: 


The cultic union with these forces is not just thought of abstractly, but is concrete reality. Here is 
not mimesis, but rather the identification of the wearers of the masks with the masks, ecstatic 
transformation into the represented. In such »numinous experiences, [. . .] I see the real root of 
the drama!°° 


Thus, for Stumpfl, like Höfler, the numinous experience of the transformative cult is 
at the heart of the men’s bands as well as German medieval drama. And it is this dae- 
monic-ecstatic experience that differentiates, in Stumpfl’s opinion, the classical and 
Christian roots of medieval drama from the Germanic.” In this sense, Stumpfl’s re- 
search carries on Höfler’s argument that the daemonic force of the cultic men’s band 


48 Cf. Stumpfl 1936, p. 430; Höfler 1934, pp. 6-7. 

49 Stumpfl 1936, p. 431; »Wie wenig es sich hier aber um Nachahmung handelt, wird erst ganz klar, 
wenn wir uns das Wesen der von Höfler umschriebenen germanischen Verwandlungskulte vor Augen 
halten: Ihre Träger die Kultbünde, stellen nicht nur mimisch ihre Toten, die Ahnen (das Totenheer) 
dar, sie sind wirklich für die Dauer des Kultfestes mit diesen Mächten identisch und werden auch 
dafür genommen.« 

50 Stumpfl 1936, p. 431; »Das kultische Einswerden mit diesen Mächten ist nicht bloß abstrakt gedacht, 
sondern konkrete Wirklichkeit. Hier ist nicht Mimesis, sondern Identifizierung des Maskenträgers mit 
der Maske, ekstatische Verwandlung in das Dargestellte. In solchen »numinosen Erlebnis, [. . .] Er- 
blicke ich die eigentliche Wurzel des Dramas!« This is an almost direct quote from KGG I, cf. Höfler 
1934, p. VIII. 

51 Stumpfl views the Christian tradition as only a secondary influence; the down-to-earth quality of 
the medieval drama lies, in his view, in its Germanic roots, cf. Stumpfl 1936, p. 427. Further, although 
Stumpfl sees parallels between Greek tragedy and German medieval drama in that both are rooted in 
cult, he argues that the »dramatic« element seen in Germanic drama, that is, daemonic creation, does 
not exist in Greek tragedy, cf. Stumpfl 1936, pp. 429-432. 
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is behind many facets of German-Germanic cultural life, in this case, medieval drama, 
underlining the continuity of Germanic culture over the influence of Christian or 
Antique tradition.” The basis of modern dramatic theory lies in Aristotle’s Poetics: 
Höfler’s and Stumpfl’s arguments thus represent the mission to — with respect to 
drama — find that which is singularly German-Germanic in a tradition dominated 
by the influence of classical thought.” In summary, there are two main concepts 
that underline Höfler’s and Stumpfl’s research on the origin of medieval cult drama: 
the search for the origin of drama in cult, specifically in the Germanic tradition, and 
the correspondence thereof to the phenomenon of Germanic sacred men’s bands. 

As discussed in c. 3.5.3, Stumpfl highly politicised his research on the origin of 
German drama in the debate on the re-birth of a German, National Socialist theatre 
during the 1930s.°* In particular, he promoted the development of the cultic theatre 
performances called the Thingspiele as a form of cult drama centred on the idea that 
they could be renewed in the light of ancient Germanic tradition — a concept that 


52 As mentioned in previous chapters, the similarity between Stumpfl’s and Höfler’s theses (although 
they do differ) could be a reason why the second volume of KGG was never published. Indeed, 
Stumpfl’s study, examining not only the Shrovetide plays, but also various forms of drama in the Ger- 
man medieval tradition, is much more encompassing of Höfler’s overarching theory than Höfler’s 
own essay. 

53 Alfred Baeumler’s introduction to Bachofen’s Der Mythus von Orient und Occident. Eine Metaphysik 
der Alten Welt (1926), in which he discusses the cult of Dionysus within the context of Greek tragedy 
as a form of classical cult drama, parallels Höfler’s concept of cult drama in the Germanic culture. 
Höfler’s theory would have likely been approved of by Baeumler, cf. Baeumler 1926, pp. 60-88. 

54 Cf. e.g., Stumpfl 1935; Stumpfl 1937b. Stumpfl contextualises his research on the origins of medieval 
drama in the contemporary socio-political situation, arguing for a concrete example of the difference 
between mimus and drama and the significance of the ecstatic experience in the cult in the National 
Socialist movement: »Nichts kann vielleicht den Unterschied zwischen »mimisch« und »dramatisch« 
schärfer beleuchten, als sein Vergleich der Feiergestaltung in Sowjet-Russland und im neuen Deutsch- 
land: Dort am Jahrestag der Erstürmung des Winterpalais am 25. Oktober 1917 eine mimische Wieder- 
holung des Ereignisses an Ort und Stelle unter Mitwirkung von Militär, Lastautos, Kanonen, 
Kriegsschiffen in Form eines Waffentheaters; hier der ins Überpersönlich-Symbolische erhobene 
Gang zur Feldherrnhalle am Gedenktag für die Gefallenen der Bewegung. Dort der Applaus einer das 
Schauspiel genießenden Menge, hier die religiöse Ergriffenheit einer Gemeinschaft, der eine überper- 
sönliche Idee wieder als Wirklichkeit erlebbar wurde« (Perhaps nothing can shed more light on the 
difference between »mimic« and »dramatic« than its comparison in the celebrations in Soviet Russia 
and in the new Germany: there, on the anniversary of the storming of the Winter Palace on the 25th 
of October 1917, a mimic reenactment of the event on the site and location with the participation of 
the military, trucks, canons, warships in the form of an arms theater; here the procession to the Feld- 
herrnhalle on the day of remembrance for the fallen of the movement, elevated into a super-personal 
symbolic act. There, the applause of a crowd enjoying the spectacle; here, the religious captivation of 
a community that experienced a super-personal idea as reality again), cf. Stumpfl 1937b, p. 956. The 
idea of mimic drama as a form of individualism in comparison to drama as an expression of commu- 
nity is present throughout Stumpfl’s research. 
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sparked much debate within the NSDAP.” This dispute also circles around the aforemen- 
tioned afront of the Amt Rosenberg against the SS Ahnenerbe with regard to Höfler’s 
(and thereby also Stumpfl’s) conviction of the religious-ecstatic cult as the fundament of 
ancient Germanic culture. This issue would eventually be put to rest by Adolf Hitler him- 
self through his denunciation of the National Socialist movement as being cultic in 
nature.” 

Interestingly, the concept of the cult as the root of dramatic performance in Ger- 
manic culture in Höfler’s and Stumpfl’s research strongly parallels aspects of Vilhelm 
Peter Gronbech’s »Essay on Ritual Drama«, published in the English edition of Vor Folk- 
eat i Oldtiden in 1931.” Grønbech divides modern and primitive society (to which he 
includes ancient Greece and Rome) into romantic and classical culture. Cult drama, he 
argues, is at the root of classical religion, and religion is at the centre of classical cul- 
ture.” The most prominent dramatic motif in northern Germanic culture is the fight 
between gods and demons; in particular, he sees the Old Norse poem Völuspá as an 
example of such a representation of ritual drama.” Gronbech’s notion of cult drama is 
based on the assumption that classical (archaic) culture is active, for the early Germane: 


[. . .] instead of reacting upon the past he acts from it and remoulds it into living actuality [. . .] 
hence it follows that his religion is dramatic in character; his piety does not find an outlet in 
devotion and surrender, in praying and receiving, but in action.®° 


Gronbech describes this difference between classical (that is, ritual) and modern 
drama as follows: 


The principle of ritual drama involves a form totally different from the structure that comes nat- 
urally to us. Modern drama rises like an arch tensely spanned from exposition through conflict 
to solution, whereas ritual drama is characterised by an intensity and condensation not compa- 
rable to any form in our experience. To make its mode of expression clear, we must go to classi- 
cal culture itself for a suitable illustration, and recall that life is not confined to one form of 
appearance nor dependent for its reality on a visual manifestation, but exists as a force intensely 


55 Cf. Bicarri 2001, pp. 225-248, especially pp. 230-234. Bicarri notes that the concept of the cult 
drama lived only a short life in the debate on the Thingspiel during the Third Reich. 

56 Cf. Bicarri 2001, pp. 226-230. See also Spehr 1936, a review of KGG that reflects this negation of the 
ecstatic-cultic aspect in Germanic culture. Adolf Hitler had given a speech in 1938 that clearly de- 
nounced the idea of National Socialism as a religious, cultic movement (Bicarri makes reference to 
this speech in his study, cf. Bicarri 2001, p. 227). The speech was held on the 6™ of September 1938 at 
the Kulturtagung des Parteitag der NSDAP in Nuremberg. The contents of this speech are discussed in 
c. 6.1 below. 

57 Cf. Gronbech 1931 II, pp. 260-340. 

58 Cf. Grønbech 1931 II, pp. 260-262. Gronbech’s concept of primitive religion is strongly influenced 
by J. G. Frazer’s three-stage theory of the development of religions, cf. c. 3.2 above on Gronbech and 
secondary literature on his research. 

59 Cf. Gronbech 1931 II, pp. 300-321, p. 273. 

60 Grønbech 1931 II, p. 262. 
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capable of emerging into shapes apprehensible by the sense. Ritual drama does not evolve within 
the boundaries of the feast: the festival is the drama itself. 


The »force« that Grønbech describes directly mirrors the daemonic force Höfler and 
Stumpfl see as the centre of Germanic culture and medieval German drama. 

Stumpfl directly discusses Gronbech’s essay on ritual drama in his postdoctoral 
thesis. He does not completely agree with Grønbech in his differentiation of modern 
drama and ritual drama into a divide between classical and romantic culture, but 
agrees with the main concept of ritual drama as reflective of the essence of Germanic 
tradition. However, Höfler’s development of this concept — in connection with the 
sacred men’s bands — is clearly the most influential for his research. Höfler, on the 
other hand, does not discuss or even cite Gronbech’s concept of cult drama in his 
thesis. It is most likely that he was unaware of Gronbech’s essay at the time and de- 
veloped his own concept independently thereof. Nonetheless, there are certainly 
recognisable parallels in their research. 

Furthermore, the »Cambridge School’s« emphasis on the superior role of cult rit- 
ual in archaic cultures directly aligns with the concept of ritual drama seen in 
Gronbech’s, Stumpfl’s and Höfler’s research. Foremost is J. G. Frazer, who argued the 
innate connection of folk legends and customs to fertility cult. E. K. Chambers’s com- 
prehensive study of medieval theatre also followed the premise of the significance of 
cult ritual in the development of drama. Also a noteworthy follower of the »myth 
and ritual theory: and the significance of fertility cult is Bertha S. Phillpotts, a British 
academic who argued that much of the material from the Poetic Edda could be viewed 
as a form of cult drama, specifically ritual fertility drama. Moreover, at the same 


61 Gronbech 1931 II, pp. 264-265. 

62 Cf. Stumpfl 1936, pp. 194-195. 

63 Cf. Beck 2004b, pp. 340-349 who argues that Höfler’s idea of cult drama originated from Gronbech. 
Indeed, it is possible that he was aware of Gronbech’s essay before writing his thesis (as the essay was 
published in the 1931, English edition of Vor Folkeat i Oldtiden). However, it is also just as likely that 
Höfler was unaware of this essay when writing this section of his thesis, which was completed in 
early 1932. Particularly interesting with respect to Höfler’s and Gronbech’s theses is that Grønbech 
saw the drama (sacrificial drama) as representative of the history of the Germanic clan. Höfler would 
have clearly argued against this idea, seeing the men’s band — and not the clan — as the carrier of 
cult ritual and thus as the origin of the core of Germanic drama, cf. Grønbech 1931 II, pp. 332-340. 

64 Cf. Chambers 1903. Höfler quotes Chambers, cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, 
pp. 406-407. Stumpfl was highly criticised for not thoroughly discussing Chambers’s research in his 
thesis, as well as the collection of plays from Karl Young in The Drama of the Medieval Church (1933), 
cf. Kröll 2009, for discussion of Young and Chambers’s research and especially pp. 137-138 for discus- 
sion on Stumpfl’s research in relation to these scholars. 

65 Cf. Phillpotts 1920. Phillpotts’s thesis, which also focuses on Völuspá, was published before 
Gronbech’s own query into the dramatic nature of this Eddic poem (first published in 1931). In fact, as 
Phillpotts notes in her introduction, her study was completed as early as 1916, cf. Phillpotts 1920, 
p. VII. Karl Müllenhoff had also postulated that the Eddic poems could be considered a form of cult 
drama as early as 1879, cf. Müllenhoff 1879, p. 152. See also Stumpfl 1936, pp. 195-196 on Phillpotts. 
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time as the flourishing of the »myth and ritual theory«, Leopold von Schroeder postu- 
lated that the Rigveda (a collection of Sanskrit poetry) represented a form of cult 
drama in ancient Indian culture, comparing its contents to the Germanic tradition.‘° 
Wilhelm Mannhardt’s major collection of Nordic folk customs in his work Wald-und 
Feldkulte (1875-1877) as well as the research of Magnus Olsen were also influential for 
the »Much-Schule«.°’ Olsen, Mannhardt and Frazer, who argued the inherent relation 
between folk customs and pre-Christian cult, paved the way for the concept of ritual 
drama developed in the studies of Höfler, Stumpfl, Grønbech and Phillpotts.°® Thus, to 
simply connect Höfler’s and Stumpfl’s theses to Gronbech’s essay on ritual drama is 
short-sighted: their research can in fact be traced to the general reception of the 
»myth and ritual theory« (of which Gronbech was also a follower) during this era. Yet 
it would be Höfler and Stumpfl who would first argue the concept of ritual drama in 
connection to Geheimbünde and their significance in the Germanic tradition. 

Katrin Kröll is the only scholar from the field of theatre and folklore studies to 
have questioned Stumpfl’s theses (but also Höfler’s, Weiser-Aall’s and Wolfram’s as 
well) and contextualised his research within theatre studies in the latter half of the 
twentieth century. She has noted that some scholars of medieval theatre have incor- 
porated Stumpfl’s research into their theses without any regard for its ideological con- 
text, based on the premise of a German-Germanic cultural continuity.® In particular, 
Kröll’s article is noteworthy in that she not only contextualises Höfler’s and Stumpfl’s 
theories (also within the theatre movement of the National Socialist era), but also uses 


Höfler makes a positive reference to the research of Phillpotts in KGG I, cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 322-323 fn. 
147. Andreas Heusler, who, as discussed above, considered the Old Norse sagas to reflect ancient Ger- 
manic life more strongly than the Eddas, was critical of Phillpotts’s thesis, cf. Heusler 1922. 

66 Cf. von Schroeder 1908. 

67 Cf. Mannhardt 1875-1877. Mannhardt’s collection of folk traditions is considered a precursor to the 
work of J. G. Frazer. Mannhardt’s research is quoted throughout Stumpfl’s and Höfler’s theses, cf. Hö- 
fler 1934, passim. 

68 For a short discussion on the works of Mannhardt, Olsen and Frazer (and the »Cambridge School« 
in general) as research prefiguring the concept of ritual drama in Gronbech’s and Phillpotts’s studies, 
cf. Gunnell 1995, pp. 3-8. See also Gunnell 2007, pp. 35-40 on Mannhardt, Olsen and Frazer. 

69 Cf. Kröll 2009, especially pp. 136-137. For example, Kröll notes that Stumpfl’s research has been 
uncritically adopted by Paolo Toschi and Rainer Warning. With a closer look at Warning’s study, it 
can be argued that Kröll’s judgement here lies in that Warning does not expunge the works of Stumpfl 
and Höfler based on their involvement in the National Socialist movement. Warning does not 
completely adopt their theses in the sense that medieval drama is rooted in the cultic rites of Männer- 
bünde, and he does seem critical of Stumpfl’s ideological background. However, he does acknowledge 
that pre-Christian cult ritual could have some influence in the development of medieval drama. Over- 
all, Warning focuses on medieval plays as a literary form, imbedded in Church history and culture, cf. 
Warning 1974, especially pp. 39-42. Kröll’s main aim in her article is to lay out the relation of Stumpfl’s 
and Höfler’s theses to the National Socialist movement and the concept of a racist, German-Germanic 
cultural continuity as well as argue against the notion that medieval drama is at its root formed from 
pre-Christian Germanic cult. 
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a case study to demonstrate that a more source-critical analysis, based on historio- 
graphical methodology, illuminates much more about the nature of medieval drama 
than the narrow views of Höfler and Stumpfl.”° Eckehard Catholy similarly notes in 
his study of the Shrovetide plays that Stumpfl’s observations are not based on a sys- 
tematic representation of the breadth of medieval plays and is instead anchored on 
the concept of Germanic — in opposition to classical or Christian — influences.” 
However, modern scholarship has not completely disregarded the concept of 
cult drama in Germanic culture. In particular, the research of Terry Gunnell on the 
origins of drama in Scandinavia interestingly reflects many of the core ideas of Höfler’s 
and Stumpfl’s theses.” Although Gunnell does not delve into the works of Héfler and 
Stumpfl, he does contextualise the topic of cult drama and its relation to the myth and 
ritual school and its followers (as well as with respect to the works of Magnus Olsen 
and Wilhelm Mannhardt).” He argues that one of the major weaknesses of the »Cam- 
bridge Schook and the »myth and ritual theory« is »[. . .] the assumption that it was pos- 
sible to isolate ritualistic motifs within myths, and thereby assume the existence of 
rituals connected to these myths.«”* Gunnell argues based on contemporary research 
on the nature of myth that »[. . .] myth can exist without ritual and ritual can exist with- 
out myth«, but for Phillpotts and Gronbech (and Stumpfl and Höfler) the connection 
between the two is undeniable, yet impossible to prove.” Furthermore, he argues that 
there is an assumption by these authors (which can be applied to Stumpfl and Höfler as 
well) that ritual is also inherently related to drama. Gunnell, through his technical un- 
derstanding of theatre performance and his own definition of drama, brings a new per- 
spective to this discussion, taking a closer look at what defines these three key 
elements: he explains that when one combines myth and ritual, the existence of 
drama is inferred, and that sacred rituals are not the same as myths for the purpose 
of performance. The key to understanding this relation, he states, is in pinpointing 


70 Cf. Kröll 2009, pp. 167-74. Kröll’s case study examines Christmas plays organised by young clerics 
from the tenth to sixteenth centuries. She notes that many of these liturgical plays are ignored by 
Stumpfl in his research, arguing instead that the Church had a rich theatre tradition. Kröll demon- 
strates that Stumpfl’s arguments can be disregarded, not just based on ideological influence, but 
based on source-critical analysis. 

71 Cf. Catholy 1961, pp. 2-3. Catholy does not seek to answer the question of the origin of the Shrove- 
tide plays, but studies the plays as an artistic form in itself. He focuses on the analysis of the play of 
King Solomon and Markolfo. 

72 Cf. especially Gunnell 1995. Also noteworthy is an article from Dag Strömback on traces of cult in 
Icelandic folk dances, in which he cites Stumpfl’s research, cf. Strömback 1948, in particular p. 142. 

73 Cf. Gunnell 1995, pp. 3-8. Gunnell does not discuss the research of Höfler or Grønbech, but does 
quote Weiser-Aall’s and Stumpfl’s works. 

74 Gunnell 1995, p. 15. Further, see also the essay from Rainer Friedrich on the connection of drama 
and ritual and the myth and ritual theory, as cited by Gunnell, cf. Friedrich 1983. 

75 Cf. Gunnell 1995, pp. 7-21, citation p. 15. Gunnell’s discussion focuses on the concept of myth laid 
out in Kirk 1970, pp. 9-31. 
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the »evidence of performance«: »in other words, rather than starting with the myth, 
and proceeding to assume the existence of ritual and drama, it is more logical to 
start from the evidence for ritual or dramatic performance.«’° Thus, he argues, it is 
possible to ascertain a relation between myth and ritual: 


[. . .] if a deeply-rooted dramatic folk tradition with strong ritualistic elements is encountered, or 
evidence is found pointing to the early dramatic performance of a myth, then there must be good 
reason to consider the possible relationship between the tradition or the myth and earlier ritual.” 


The question is whether the existence of ritual also confirms the existence of drama. 
For Gunnell, drama emerges in a ritual performance through the act of representa- 
tion, imitation or mimic; thus: 


In short, drama can be involved in the simplest of imitative rituals, as long as those watching or 
participating are aware of the element of representation. If these actions then take on a narrative 
form, however, there is little doubt that the narrative will be a myth and the performance a rec- 
ognisable »ritual drama:.” 


Interestingly, this is exactly the definition of drama that Stumpfl drives to avoid in his 
study: drama is not simple mimicry, but the creation of story, the realisation of the 
ritual, that is, the existence of a daemonic-ritual force. Gunnell’s definition of mim- 
icry — and thus drama — inherently considers mimicry as a form of creation. 

Gunnell concludes that by examining mythological texts through the lens of possi- 
ble oral performance, it may be possible in some cases to identify the existence of 
ritual drama. Pointing out possible evidence of ritual in myth does not suffice; aspects 
of oral performance, however, could more clearly discern such a relationship be- 
tween myth, ritual and drama.” Hence, Gunnell tries to prove the idea purported by 
Gronbech, Phillpotts, Stumpfl and Höfler, but without the overhanging aspect of cul- 
tural continuity at its base; instead, Gunnell focuses on performance technique and 
whether it can be observed in mythical texts, such as the Old Norse Eddic poems (as 
well as in later Scandinavian folk tradition). Gunnell’s research demonstrates that the 
concept of ritual drama in connection to myth and folk tradition remains a part of 
modern scholarly discussion. 

The present analysis has shown how Höfler’s concept of ritual drama, tied to the 
existence of Germanic men’s bands and their echoes in later folk customs and tradi- 
tions, represents a form of reception of contemporary research on the relation be- 
tween myth and ritual. Höfler’s research proved to be influential for Robert Stumpfl’s 
theory on the general origin of medieval German drama in the pre-Christian rituals of 
Germanic Geheimbünde. At the core of Höfler’s (but also Stumpfl’s) concept is the idea 


76 Gunnell 1995, p. 17. 
77 Gunnell 1995, p. 17. 
78 Gunnell 1995, p. 20. 
79 Cf. Gunnell 1995, pp. 20-21. 
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of the Germanic sacred men’s bands as bearers of cult ritual, driven by a daemonic- 
ecstatic force that comes alive through the ritual to create dramatic performance. 
Here, as in Höfler’s research on the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends, it is a reli- 
gious-metaphysical experience, and the mythologisation thereof, that is thematised in 
his research of Germanic culture. 


5.2 The »Germanic« Cultural Continuity Theory 


The examination of Otto Höfler’s research on Germanic men’s bands and the develop- 
ment of early medieval drama have underlined that Höfler, along with other mem- 
bers of the »Much-Schule«, argued for a form of Germanic cultural continuity from 
Antiquity to the modern era, connecting pre-Christian cult to medieval legends and 
modern folk customs. Further, his theses aim to illuminate the role of the Germanic 
tradition in European history and culture over classical and Christian influences. Hö- 
fler first directly addressed this concept of a Germanic cultural continuity, a theory 
upon which he would expand in subsequent articles,®° in a lecture held on the 6" 
of July 1937 in Erfurt for the nineteenth Deutscher Historikertag.™ 

Höfler’s concept of cultural continuity is highly relevant for an understanding of 
his overall Germanenbild for three reasons: first, as already mentioned, it is a recur- 
ring theme in his research oeuvre. Second, his theory is anchored in ongoing schol- 
arly debate on the idea of cultural continuity in general, rooted in discourse of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Third, his theory strongly reflects the 
völkisch-nationalist underpinnings of his research concept and approach. 

Höfler begins his lecture by defining cultural continuity as »[. . .] an organic indi- 
viduality in the development of völkisch forms of life«.” Instead of analysing the out- 
put or materiality of culture, he argues that one must focus on the continuity of 
»Lebensformen« (forms of life); in other words, the question of continuity should cen- 
tre on the people and social forms as the carriers of culture instead of the material 
culture itself.°° This notion correlates directly with his concept of the sacred men’s 
bands (a Lebensform, and for Höfler, the Germanic Lebensform) as bearers of cultural 


80 Höfler 1940d and Höfler 1968b will be discussed here. 

81 Cf. Höfler 1938, p. 1. This lecture was first published as a singular publication in Schriften des Reich- 
sinstituts für Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands and later in Historische Zeitschrift (1938). For a discus- 
sion of this lecture in the context of Höfler’s involvement with the Reichsinstitut für Geschichte des 
neuen Deutschlands during the Third Reich, cf. Gajek 2005, pp. 351-352 especially fn. 208. See also c. 1 
fn. 93 above. 

82 Höfler 1938, p. 2; »[. . .] eine organische Eigenständigkeit in der Entwicklung der völkischen Leb- 
ensformen«. Further discussion on Höfler’s concept of culture is discussed in c. 6.1. below. 

83 Cf. Höfler 1938, pp. 1-2. 
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tradition, but also of state-building, historical forces.** Furthermore, Höfler’s theory 
focuses on the idea that the continuity of Germanic tradition outweighed the influ- 
ence of classical culture throughout the Middle Ages. 

Höfler’s concept stands in direct response to scholarly discourse on the subject of 
historical continuity at the beginning of the twentieth century, primarily the research 
of Alfons Dopsch, an Austrian historian best known for his two-volume work Wirt- 
schaftliche und soziale Grundlagen der europdischen Kulturentwicklung first published 
in 1918-1919.°° Dopsch concentrates on the cultural and political continuity of Antiq- 
uity into the Middle Ages and the founding of modern European states, arguing 
against the idea that a cultural break (»Kulturbruch«) occurred after the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Dopsch writes in his conclusion to the English edition of his work: 
»the Germans did not behave as enemies of culture, destroying or abolishing Roman 
civilization; on the contrary they preserved and developed it.«°® Thus, Dopsch sees 
the Germans as the inheritors and carriers of Roman culture. This is the perspective 
or »problem« Höfler alludes to at the beginning of his lecture; he agrees with Dopsch 
that the Middle Ages doesn’t represent a break in cultural continuity, but instead em- 
phasises the existence of a Germanic continuity — of the continuity of social forms 
and the creative energy of the Germanic peoples — which supersedes the continuity 
of classical culture and politics.°” This debate around continuity became most preva- 
lent in the emerging field of folklore studies in the early twentieth century, in which 
Höfler and the »Much-Schule« were much involved.°® 

Throughout his lecture, Höfler underlines what is already implicit in KGG I (and 
in the remaining sections of his postdoctoral thesis), namely that the continuity of rit- 
ual, myth and folk customs in German-Germanic culture equates to the continuity of 
a Germanic Geist (spirit or soul), an idea anchored in völkisch, racist discourse of the 


84 Cf. c. 6.4 below for further discussion on the political and militaristic elements of Höfler’s Ger- 
manic men’s band and of his overall Germanenbild. 

85 Cf. Dopsch 1968b. The second edition was published in 1923-1924 (re-printed in 1968) and the En- 
glish edition thereof (as one volume) in 1937 as The Economic and Social Foundations of European Civi- 
lization. Here, the English text is cited. See also Dopsch 1968a. 

86 Dopsch 1937, p. 386. 

87 Cf. Höfler 1938, p. 1. 

88 Dopsch’s (and Höfler’s) theses on cultural continuity would result in much academic debate. Par- 
ticularly illuminating are Hermann Aubin’s responses to both Dopsch and Höfler (cf. Aubin 1943; 
Aubin 1949). Dopsch’s research was also highly criticised at the time, but Aubin’s response to Dopsch 
is especially noteworthy as he is not wholly opposed to Dopsch’s theory and the juxtaposition of dis- 
continuity and continuity. Instead, Aubin argued that the question of continuity could be answered if 
applied to singular fields and aspects of history in comparison to arguing a general, overarching con- 
cept of continuity from the Roman Empire, Middles Ages to the Modern Era, cf. von Petrikovits 1982, 
especially p. 3, who discusses the significance of Aubin’s research. Further discussions on continuity 
theories in the humanities, specifically in the area of folklore studies and history, include: Bausinger 
1969, especially p. 10; Brückner 1969, pp. 31-46; Hirschbiegel 1992, pp. 195-196; Petrikovits 1982. 
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nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. This notion is reflected in his framework of cul- 
tural continuity, which is based on four elements: race, language, land (space) and state: 


The more strongly our overall historical picture is shaped by this fourfold continuity of race, lan- 
guage, land and state, the more natural it will become for us to see and examine the development 
of our life, our spirit and our culture in this framework.’ 


This fourfold framework distinguishes the culture and social forms of the Germanic 
peoples from the Romans as well as from all other ethnicities or cultures. Indeed, this 
racially-founded concept of a continuity of German-Germanic spirit is clearly reflec- 
tive of the nationalist-racist voice of the National Socialist era. In particular, Höfler’s 
idea of the continuity of language is hinged on völkisch-nationalist discourse: he ar- 
gues that the soul or spirit of a people is mirrored in its language.” Höfler writes: 
»But what such linguistic unbrokenness means — an immeasurable power of the in- 
dependent soul: that is what Fichte already said in his speeches to the German nation 
with unforgettable, deep words«.’' 

Various academics have already analysed Höfler’s continuity theory as evidence 
of the ideological and political nature of his research approach.” Jan Hirschbiegel, for 
example, argues that Höfler’s theory contributed to the »scholarly substantiation of 
the NS-ideology« in offering historical arguments for the survival of a unified Ger- 
man-Germanic tradition from Antiquity until the modern era.” The socio-political sig- 
nificance of Höfler’s theses should not by any means be underplayed, yet the focus of 
the present discussion is not to analyse the alignment of his continuity theory with 
the völkisch, National Socialist movement, which as mentioned, has already been ex- 
plored, but to pinpoint those aspects of his continuity theory that represent his overall 
Germanenbild. 

Höfler’s argument for the historical-cultural continuity of a German-Germanic 
»race« centres on the example of the king’s spear or lance as a political-religious sym- 
bol, he writes: »[. . .] there is a concrete continuity in this unpredictably meaningful 
royal treasure, which was not broken even before Henry I. [. . .] So, the symbol of the 


89 Höfler 1938, p. 5; »Je stärker unser historisches Großbild durch diese vierfache Kontinuität, der 
Rasse, der Sprache, des Raums und des Staates, geprägt wird, um so natürlicher wird es uns werden, die 
Entwicklung unseres Lebens, unseres Geistes und unserer Kultur in diesem Rahmen zu sehen und zu 
prüfen«. 

90 This concept is also emphasised in Höfler’s Entfaltungstheorie, cf. c. 5.5. 

91 Höfler 1938, p. 5; »Was aber solche sprachliche Ungebrochenheit bedeutet — eine unermeßliche 
Kraft selbständigen Seelentums: das hat schon Fichte in den Reden an die deutsche Nation mit unver- 
geßlich tiefen Worten gesagt«. 

92 Cf. Emmerich 1971; Hirschbiegel 1992; von See 1972; Zernack 2005b; Zimmermann 1994. 

93 Cf. Hirschbiegel 1992, p. 185; »wissenschaftlichen Begründung der NS-Ideologie«. 
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holy ruler in Germanic antiquity continued unbroken.«™* The king’s lance was a judi- 
cial, secular symbol of the rulers of the German Empire, whose origins lie, so Höfler 
argues, in the ancient concept of Germanic sacral kingship.” He claims that this sa- 
cred symbol, which was first associated with Emperor Constantine, has its origin in a 
mythological counterpart, the spear of Odin or Wodan.” The Holy Lance was »[. . .] the 
symbol of the Norse king of gods Odin«, and he uses examples from Old Norse literature 
and ancient picture stones to argue this point.” Höfler also emphasises that some Ger- 
manic royal houses traced their ancestry back to Odin: further evidence, he argues, that 
this spear is a symbol of rule and parallels the king’s lance of the German Empire.” 
Moreover, Höfler argues that Odin’s spear and thus the king’s lance did not only func- 
tion as secular symbols, but also had a religious meaning. This religious significance, 
according to Höfler, arises from Odin’s original role as the leader of the ecstatic- 
daemonic men’s bands. In this way, he imparts mythical significance to this medieval 
political, judicial symbol and incorporates his theory on the existence of the Germanic 
sacred men’s bands and their echoes in the Middles Ages and beyond into his concept 
of Germanic continuity.” More concrete, he ties his interpretation of the king’s spear as 
a mythical-religious symbol with his theory of the religious, sacred fundament of Ger- 
manic life, originally found in the sacred warrior men’s bands: 


The category system of mythless power has for a long time become almost the rule when looking 
at our history. What was lost, however, was the awareness of the continuity of the religious sub- 
stance of the Germanic peoples and of the mythical content of their forms of life.!0° 


The Christian undertones of this symbol, on the other hand, are more or less refuted by 
Höfler in preference of its argued sacred origin in Germanic cult. Höfler’s Germanic 
continuity theory thus represents a continuation of the crux of KGG that the ecstatic- 
religious spirit of the early Germanic peoples forms a cultural unity, as argued based 
on his interpretation of the historical, folkloristic and literary culture of the German- 
Germanic tradition. 


94 Höfler 1938, p. 19; »[. . .] es besteht bei diesem so unabsehbar bedeutungsvollen Königkleinod eine 
feste, auch vor Heinrich I. nicht abgebrochene Kontinuität [. . .] Dann aber hat das Heilige Herrscher- 
symbol vom germanischen Altertum ungebrochen weiterbestanden.« 

95 For further discussion of Höfler’s theory of Germanic sacral kingship, which is tied to this motif of 
the king’s lance described in Höfler 1938, cf. c. 5.3 below. 

96 Cf. Höfler 1938, pp. 8-17. 

97 Höfler 1938, p. 8; »[. . .] das Wahrzeichen des nordischen Götterkönigs Odin«. 

98 Cf. Höfler 1938, pp. 9-10; Höfler 1956b, p. 76. 

99 Cf. Höfler 1938, pp. 8-17. 

100 Höfler 1938, p. 21; »Das Kategoriensystem mythenloser Macht ist bei der Betrachtung unserer Ge- 
schichte für lange Zeit fast zur Regel geworden. Was aber verloren war, das war das Bewußtsein von 
der Kontinuität der religiösen Substanz der Germanen und von dem mythischen Gehalt ihrer 
Lebensformen.« 
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Although his concept of a Germanic cultural continuity is strongly influenced by 
the research of previous scholars, such as the Brothers Grimm,” it is exactly this no- 
tion of continuity embedded in a religious-sacred fundament that separates Höfler’s 
research approach — and overall Germanenbild — from that of other researchers. 
Furthermore, Höfler claims that a political spirit exists in the social forms of Ger- 
manic culture, arguing that the Germanic statehood of the Middle Ages is not a prod- 
uct of Roman influence, but rather a consequence of the state-forming power of the 
Germanic peoples. As he writes in another article: »Even today, the European political 
system is based on the creations of the political-creative force from that early Ger- 
manic period«.’©* Above all, he argues, this political force can be found in the spirit of 
the Germanic sacred men’s bands, as he claims already in KGG I: »I see in the highly 
remarkable heroic-daemonic death cult of the men’s bands, which is to be illuminated 
here, a centre of Germanic life, a source of religious, ethical and historical-political 
forces of immense power. «° 

Höfler expands on his concept of cultural continuity in what he terms a »soziale 
Kontinuitat« (social continuity), introduced in his article »Volkskunde und Politische 
Geschichte« (Folklore and Political History).''* This »social continuity: spans all levels 
of society and is bound by »[. . .] the life forces, the ethos, the spirit of the commu- 
nity«.!® This concept of a »social continuity: representing a united tradition of all clas- 
ses of society is a response to what Höfler considers a dualistic approach in historical 
studies, which saw the study of folklore and folk tradition as only applicable to peas- 
ant or popular culture; instead, he argues that a unity of »social continuity: should be 
searched for: »To examine this idea, seems to me to be a very important task of schol- 
arship. For the spiritual and historical unity of the national body depends on whether 
or not such historical unities bridge and dominate social differences.«'°° This notion 
of »social continuity« stands hand in hand with the idea of a historical-cultural conti- 
nuity described above. The question should be asked to what extent social and cul- 
tural-historical developments, despite their differences throughout history, form a 
unity.’°’ These social differences to which he refers lie in the concept of urban versus 
rural culture or peasant versus aristocratic culture. Höfler attempts to explore this 


101 Cf. e.g., Hirschbiegel 1992; Zimmermann 1994, especially p. 9, who discuss this point. 

102 Höfler 1939, p. 3; »Auf den Schöpfungen der politischen Gestaltungskraft gerade jener frühgerma- 
nischen Zeit beruht bis heute das politische System Europas.« 

103 Höfler 1934, p. VIII; »Ich sehe in dem höchst merkwürdigen heroisch-dämonischen Totenkult der 
Mannschaftsverbände der hier freigelegt werden soll, einen Mittelpunkt des germanischen Lebens, 
eine Quelle religiöser, ethischer und historisch-politischer Kräfte von ungeheurerer Macht.« 

104 Cf. Höfler 1940d, pp. 7-8, also mentioned in Höfler 1952b, p. 59. 

105 Höfler 1940d, p. 8; »[. . .] die Lebenskräfte, das Ethos, den Geist der Gemeinschaft«. 

106 Höfler 1940d, pp. 7-8; »Ihr nachzugehen, scheint mir eine sehr wesentliche Aufgabe der For- 
schung. Denn davon, ob solche historischen Einheiten die sozialen Unterschiede überbrücken und be- 
herrschen oder nicht, hängt die geistige und historische Einheit des Volkskörpers ab.« 

107 Cf. Höfler 1940d, pp. 7-8 especially fn. 1. 
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question by using a specific example — the tradition of guilds in cities versus in rural 
areas in the Middles Ages. Höfler states: »[.....] there are two variants of a main type 
that go back to Germanic Antiquity and developed differently under different exter- 
nal conditions.«'°® The rural form, he claims, more closely reflects the »Urtypus« (orig- 
inal form) and »[. . .] can almost be regarded as the organic pre- and original form of 
the urban one.«!”° He notes that in cities, guilds are underscored by a stronger eco- 
nomic-political function; however, they are still connected at their core by their »[. . .] 
basic sacred and ethical character«.'!? As Höfler emphasises: »As long as the pathos 
and ethos of the urban guild remained as close to that of its earlier rural forms, as 
sacred customs show us, one cannot speak of a foreign nature and soul that separates 
the city and country.«’" Thus, it is a sacred, subjective force of Germanic life that lies 
at the basis of his concepts of social and cultural continuity, which are therefore, in 
their core meaning, one and the same." 

This cultural-morphological discussion of German-Germanic culture and social 
development is picked up in further detail in a later article, in which Höfler argues 
the benefits of a cultural-morphological view for folklore studies.’ Here, he integra- 
tes his concept of »social continuity: into the end of his article, making it clear that for 
him, »social continuity: should refer to the »geistige« (spiritual) element of humanity, 
that is, that which is not materialistic.'"* Moreover, he emphasises that the entirety of 
a cultural system must be examined in order to highlight that which binds the differ- 
ent levels of its social forms: 


Some proponents of folklore studies have gone so far as to see almost only that which separates 
folk culture from elite culture. Folklore, however, will come closer not only to cultural morphol- 
ogy, but also to history, if, apart from and above what separates them, it also sees that which 
forms and historically connects the strata of humanity as a whole — if it opens its eyes to the 
essence and the manifold historical forms of social continuity. This is of course as diverse in its 
historical variations as the world of forms of human history. 


108 Höfler 1940d, p. 7; »[. . .] es sind zwei Varianten eines Grundtypus, der auf das germanische Alter- 
tum zurückgeht und sich unter verschiedenen äußeren Bedingungen verschieden ausgestaltet hat.« 
109 Höfler 1940d, p. 7; »[. . .] geradezu als die organische Vor-und Keimform der städtischen betrach- 
tet werden kann.« 

110 Höfler 1940d, p. 6; »[. . .] sakralen und ethischen Grundcharakter«. 

111 Höfler 1940d, p. 7; »Solange das Pathos und Ethos der städtischen Gilde dem ihrer ländlichen Vor- 
formen so nahe blieb, wie es uns das Weihebrauchtum zeigt, solange kann von einer Wesens-und See- 
lenfremdheit zwischen Stadt und Land nicht gesprochen werden.« 

112 Wolfgang Brückner also argues that very little has changed between Höfler’s concept of cultural 
continuity and social continuity »außer Nomenklatur und Abstraktionsebene« (other than nomencla- 
ture and the level of abstraction), cf. Brückner 1969, pp. 31-37, here p. 37. 

113 Cf. Höfler 1968b, pp. 131-132. This article is also discussed in c. 6.1 and c. 6.7 with regard to Hö- 
fler’s concept of culture. 

114 Cf. Höfler 1968b, pp. 131-132. 

115 Höfler 1968b, pp. 131-132; »Manche Vertreter der Volkskunde sind so weit gegangen, fast nur 
mehr das zu sehen, was die Volkskultur von der Hochkultur scheidet. Die Volkskunde wird aber nicht 
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Höfler’s concept of both a cultural-historical and »social continuity«, representing a 
holistic perspective founded in gestalt-theory, is a hallmark of his later studies, as will 
be explored further in c. 6.1. 

Höfler’s Germanic continuity theory must also be analysed in terms of his general 
research approach. Above all, his theory reflects his scepticism of historical positivism, 
which focused on the accumulation of material and facts in historical analysis in com- 
parison to sweeping, holistic observations of historical periods based on the assumption 
that history has a purpose; these are the opposite camps in the »Krise des Historismus« 
(crisis of historism) that describes historiographical study at the end of nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth centuries.’° Höfler considered a strictly positivistic ap- 
proach to be detrimental to research, since it looks at cultural history through a highly 
differentiated and contextualised lens, rather than as a whole, or as a unit.” Instead, 
he consistently argues that the subjective, irrational experience was a valid part of cul- 
tural-historical analysis, considering strict rationalism and materialism, on the other 
hand, to be too individualistic. Such thinking, according to Höfler, limited the scholar’s 
ability to understand the totality of history.’ Hence, he notes: »One who only sees the 
material with which he can expand his category system in history is not a good histo- 
rian!«'? This quote from Höfler’s private research notes, already discussed in c. 4.6 
above, fittingly reflects his enthusiasm to discover the story — and deeper meaning — in 
historical sources, instead of just seeing »materiak to collect. One can, of course, flip this 
quote on its head and argue that this is exactly what Höfler does in his research, picking 
out evidence from a wide-range of spatial and contextual backgrounds to bolster his ar- 
gument of the existence and continuity of the basic characteristics of Germanic warrior 
men’s bands — and a continuity of a German-Germanic »spirit«. For Höfler, it is a »feeling« 
for significant cultural forms and an overarching concept of history that is significant: 
»We must sharpen our feeling for the inner weight of all the cult forms that dominated 


nur der Kulturmorphologie, sondern auch der Historie näher kommen, wenn sie außer und über dem 
Trennenden auch das gestalthaft und geschichtlich Verbindende zwischen den Schichten des Gesamt- 
volkes sieht, — wenn sie die Augen öffnet für das Wesen und die mannigfaltigen geschichtlichen For- 
men der sozialen Kontinuität. Diese ist freilich in ihren historischen Variationen so vielgestaltig wie 
die Gestaltenwelt der Menschheitsgeschichte überhaupt.« (original emphasis) 

116 This phrase was coined by Ernst Troeltsch, cf. Troeltsch 1922. See Zernack 2005b, pp. 69-71, where 
she discusses Höfler’s anti-positivistic research approach within the >crisis of historism«. 

117 Cf. Höfler 1938, p. 2. Harm Peer Zimmermann also directly discusses this aspect of Höfler’s re- 
search approach, cf. Zimmermann 1994, especially p. 11. 

118 Cf. Zimmermann 1994, p. 12. 

119 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.959, unpaginated; »Wer in der Geschichte nur Material 
sieht mit dem er sein Kategoriensystem ausbauen kann, der ist kein guter Historiker!« As this note is 
included with other documents — research and notes on Geheimbiinde and the continuity theory, and 
especially notes on J. W. Hauer’s Die Religionen. Ihr Werden, ihr Sinn, ihre Wahrheit (1923) — written 
during his tenure in Uppsala, Sweden (1928-1933/1934), the note likely originates from ca 1928-1930, as 
Höfler submitted his postdoctoral thesis in 1931. 
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our communal life until the onset of rationalism if we want to grasp the structure and 
the animating forces of communities.«””” Why an irrational soul or spirit explains the 
lives and culture of the Germanic peoples better than a rationalistic approach is never 
fully explained.’ This is the main methodological error of Héfler’s continuity theory, but 
also his research on the sacred men’s bands: the primacy of the irrational, religious expe- 
rience or »spirit« leads him to disregard connections between temporal and spatial facts 
in his source material.’ 

Various aspects of Höfler’s Germanic continuity theory have been criticised: first, 
as already mentioned, is the socio-political context of his theory; second, is the validity 
of such a concept of cultural and social continuity in folklore and historical studies at 
all and third, is Höfler’s interpretation of the Holy Lance within his theory.’ As 
Klaus von See has discussed, the idea that cultural and social institutions from Antiq- 
uity survived throughout the Middle Ages as a form of Germanic tradition was 
adopted uncritically by many scholars after the Second World War.’ Yet as one stu- 
dent of Höfler’s, Waltraud Hunke argues, the idea of Germanic continuity has »[. . .] a 


120 Höfler 1938, pp. 23-24; »Es gilt, unser Gefühl für das innere Gewicht all der Kultformen, die unser 
Gemeinschaftsleben bis zum Einbruch des Rationalismus beherrschen, aufs äußerste zu schärfen, 
wenn wir das Gefüge und die beseelenden Kräfte der organischen Gemeinschaften erfassen wollen.« 
121 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. VII & IX. See also Zimmermann 1994, p. 13 and Rörig 1941, p. 499 who discuss 
this issue in Höfler’s research as well. 

122 Cf. Zimmermann 1994, p. 15. Here Zimmermann’s observations are followed. Zimmermann 
writes, in this way, Höfler violates »die elementaren Regeln des historischen Arbeitens« (the elemen- 
tary rules of historical research) and devalues his own research. 

123 For those scholars who discuss Höfler’s continuity theory in relation to his involvement in the 
National Socialist movement, cf. Emmerich 1971; Hirschbiegel 1992 (and the critical response thereto 
from Höfler’s students, cf. Hunke et al. 1993); von See 1972, especially pp. 41-43; Zernack 2005b; Zim- 
mermann 1994; Zimmermann 1995. The first scholar to examine Höfler’s continuity theory was the 
historian Hermann Aubin (1885-1969), who himself wrote extensively on the topic. Aubin generally 
criticises Höfler’s holistic approach to the study of Germanic culture, but focuses in particular on his 
interpretation of Wodan’s (Odin’s) spear, which disregards the Christian influences underpinning this 
mythical motif. Aubin agrees with Höfler that influences of ancient Germanic culture should be con- 
sidered in the context of continuity from Antiquity to the Middle Ages, but argues that the Germanic 
elements played a minor role compared to the continuity of classical culture, cf. Aubin 1943, 
pp. 258-261. As Klaus von See has argued, however, it was František Graus who first refuted Höfler’s 
continuity theory in detail, cf. von See 1972, pp. 41-43; Graus 1966 on the concept of the Holy Lance; 
Graus 2002. See further Brückner 1969; Rörig 1941; Schramm 1954-1956, especially vol. II, c. 22 on the 
Holy Lance — on p. 500 he makes specific reference to Höfler. See also Hans Kuhn, who criticises 
Höfler’s continuity theory with respect to warrior men’s bands in Germanic culture and the concept 
of Gefolgschaft, cf. Kuhn 1971. 

124 Cf. von See 1972, pp. 42-43. Von See discusses various scholars that adopt Höfler’s general concept 
of the continuity of Germanic cultural forms and institutions throughout the Middle Ages; for exam- 
ple, cf. Bos] 1964, in particular pp. 82-84 with direct reference to Höfler’s research; Hauck 1954, with 
respect to the Holy Lance, in which Höfler’s research is also cited; Hauck 1950, especially pp. 223-224 
with reference to the concept of sacral kingship. 
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completely legitimate place within scholarship, without a view to a political applica- 
tion.«'” Here, a distinction should be noted between arguing the continuity of aspects 
of Germanic tradition versus arguing the legitimacy of Höfler’s singular concept of 
cultural continuity. To argue that Höfler’s concept of Germanic cultural (and social) 
continuity is valid ignores the fact that his theory is anchored in the idea of the conti- 
nuity of an irrational, German-Germanic consciousness or spirit: it is a subjective and 
racial concept that is not based on empirical observation.'”° Only if one can separate 
Höfler’s concept from a general hypothesis of Germanic continuity does this subject 
take on any plausible validity. Then, the real dispute comes to a head: is it possible at 
all to argue the continuity of Germanic culture and tradition without an inherent 
adoption of a nationalist-romantic view of culture? Some scholars would argue this is 
not possible.” Others, however, have claimed, similar to Hunke, that it is worthwhile 
to examine the meaning of cultural continuity; continuity does not necessarily have 
to represent a long, unbroken tradition — there can still be continuity in a broken 
line of traditions.” 

Interestingly, some scholars have argued through specific case studies that cultural 
continuity is a legitimate concept. Perhaps this is best reflected in the research of the 
Retrospective Methods Network from the field of Scandinavian and Baltic folkloristics. 
One particular collection of articles, titled New Focus on Retrospective Methods. Resum- 
ing Methodological Discussions: Case Studies from Northern Europe, represents this pur- 
suit to argue empirically founded relations between cultural evidence over a large 
temporal span, supporting the idea that »unbroken chains of tradition« may exist.’”° 
The scholars part of this network, like many researchers before them, argue that folk 
legends and traditions of the Middle Ages and Early Modern Period could, in select 


125 Waltraud Hunke in Hunke et al. 1993, p. 299; »[. . .] einen völlig legitimen Platz innerhalb der 
Wissenschaft, ohne Seitenblick auf eine politische Verwendbarkeit.« This is similarly argued by Hel- 
mut Birkhan, cf. Birkhan 2014, pp. 220-221. 

126 Cf. Rörig 1941, pp. 499-502 who makes similar observations on the irrational focus of Höfler’s so- 
cial continuity theory. 

127 Cf. von Schnurbein 2016, who discusses exactly this idea in the conclusion to her examination of 
the roots of modern neo-pagan movements. Klaus von See, for example, does not refute the concept of 
cultural continuity on the whole, but is critical of Höfler and other scholars that place specific cultural 
phenomena into the context of a timeless, Germanic tradition. 

128 Cf. Karl S. Kramer in Hunke et al. 1993, pp. 301-302. Kramer states that to argue a type of »Urty- 
pus« of Germanic culture like Höfler does is, of course, highly problematic. Kramer defines continuity 
as follows: »Kontinuitat ist eine spezielle Art von Tradition; man meint mit diesem Begriff, daf eine 
Erscheinung vom Ursprung her in lückenlosen Zusammenhang über einen längeren Zeitraum hinweg 
reicht« (Continuity is a special type of tradition; with this term one means that a phenomenon extends 
from its origin in seamless connection over a longer period of time), Hunke et al. 1993, p. 302. Stephen 
Mitchell, on the other hand, separates the concept of continuity (as that which holds together) and 
tradition (that which hands over, entrusts), but notes that these terms cannot be separated from one 
another, cf. Mitchell 2014, p. 45. 

129 Cf. Heide/Bek-Pedersen (eds.) 2014, citation in Mitchell 2014, p. 41. 
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cases, provide significant information about pre-Christian beliefs and traditions in 
Northern Europe and, vice versa, that analysing source material from pre-Christian 
Scandinavia can also signal the existence of singular continuities of belief that survived 
through the Middle Ages to the modern era. Stephen Mitchell, who wrote an article 
tackling this very subject of continuity in folklore studies in this volume, states that 
even though the concept of historical-cultural continuity has been abused in the past 
(by such researchers as Höfler in the National Socialist era): 


[. . .] the facts remain what they were: traditions exist; there are connections and continuities 
over time; these realities influence behaviours, as they have always done; and if we want to un- 
derstand those bygone worlds, then we must figure out what do about, and with, such materials 
as key access points to historical cultures.'*° 


Hence, although modern folkloristics has taken to focusing on theoretical positions and 
methodology in the last years, Mitchell calls for folklorists to revisit the concept of tem- 
poral continuity, while recognising the methodological hurdles thereof, in their research 
as well." Yet the question remains how researchers can use later source material for 
the study of medieval or ancient culture and history in a concrete way, while at the 
same time being aware of the methodological pitfalls such an approach may entail. 

In summary, Höfler’s concept of cultural (and social) continuity represents a cen- 
tral building block in his Germanenbild. He argues that a continuity of Germanic 
»spirit« exists that can be found in the history and culture of the German-Germanic 
peoples. The sacred men’s bands as an Odin-worshipping cult and its remnants in 
myth, legends and folk traditions of German-speaking European nations lies at the 
seat of such a continuity of German-Germanic culture and social life. This historical 
Lebensform is hinged on the existence of a Germanic life force, which Höfler argues is 
rooted in sacred, religious meaning and views this force as the binding agent of all 
German-Germanic life. 


130 Cf. Mitchell 2014, p. 44. 

131 Cf. Mitchell 2014, p. 53. Mitchell’s article on cultural continuity is an important contribution to the 
field of folklore studies, calling attention to the views on continuity in the twentieth century and how 
these should not be ignored or replaced because of the difficult political application of such theories 
in the past. However, Mitchell’s article does not grapple with the cultural continuity concept at its 
core (i.e., the development of the concept of cultural continuity in the last century), especially in rela- 
tion to German folkloristics after the Second World War and in the field of historiography. Mitchell 
refers to continuity as folklore’s »Problem Child«, yet this topic is just as much of a »problem parent« 
or grandfather, as such approaches lie at the very root of the development of folklore studies at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
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5.3 »Germanic« Sacral Kingship 


Otto Höfler’s cultural continuity theory is strongly tied to his argument of the exis- 
tence of sacral kingship in the Germanic tradition: a form of ruler veneration, which 
was sacred in nature, but also of political-legal significance. Within his concept of sa- 
cral kingship, he returns to the idea of the central role of the death cult and venera- 
tion of Odin in early Germanic life and its echoes throughout medieval Germanic 
culture. After discussing the main elements of his concept, the influences thereof and 
the relation of his theory to his Germanenbild as a whole, the status of this topic in 
modern scholarship will be thematised. 

Although already written between 1943-1944, Höfler’s major work on sacral king- 
ship, Germanisches Sakralkönigtum (Germanic Sacral Kingship) was first published in 
1952.'°? As Höfler indicates in the foreword to GS in 1952, this book was intended as 
the first volume of a three-volume work on the subject; however, as with KGG, only 
the first volume made it to print.’ However, he did publish a lengthy lecture on the 
same topic in 1956 in addition to three separate essays between 1963-1975, which rep- 
resent both a continuation of his arguments as well as reaction to criticism of GS, es- 
pecially from Elias Wessen.'”* These articles likely build part of the material intended 
for the second and third volumes of GS. 


132 Cf. Höfler 1952a, p. XV. The full title of the volume is: Germanisches Sakrallönigtum. Der Runen- 
stein von ROK und die germanische Individualweihe. Höfler’s research on the existence of Germanic 
sacral kingship goes back even earlier. Höfler mentions that he had already written an article titled 
»Der deutsche Kaisermythos des Mittelalters« as early as 1940; however, the article remained unpub- 
lished, cf. Höfler 1940d, pp. 14-15. Henceforth, Germanisches Sakralkönigtum (vol. I) will be abbrevi- 
ated to GS. 

133 Cf. Höfler 1952a, p. XV. Höfler had, however, expressed his intention on publishing the remaining 
volumes in his article on the same subject from 1956, cf. Höfler 1956b, p. 88 fn. 37: »Eingehende Analy- 
sen der mythischen Motive der Theoderich-Tradition des Mittelalters und ihres Zusammenhangs mit 
den alten numinosen Königsvorstellungen im II. Bd. meines »German. Sakralkönigtum«« as well as on 
p. 103 fn. 100. Helmut Birkhan notes in his Nachruf for Höfler that the second volume of GS already 
existed in manuscript form, writing that the topics of the second volume were often covered during 
Höfler’s lectures in Vienna, cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 391. However, there are no typescripts in Höfler’s writ- 
ten estate in Vienna explicitly pertaining to the intended second and third volumes of GS, with the 
exception of a hand-written foreword to the third volume (cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser. 
n.45.123, dated 1.4.1945). Only drafts of related articles have been found, along with a typescript of the 
first volume with notes and documentation. The contents of the manuscripts of these lectures have 
not been viewed in detail, but it can be assumed that these are drafts of his lecture from 1955 and the 
consequent article published in 1956 (cf. Höfler 1956b) in addition to drafts of his articles published in 
1963, 1966 and 1975 on the same subject. This material likely would have represented the content for 
the intended second and third volumes, cf. Höfler 1963; Höfler 1966; Höfler 1975. 

134 This lecture, titled »Der Sakralcharakter des germanischen Königtums«, was held for the VII. In- 
ternational Congress for the History of Religion held in Rome from 17.-23. April 1955, cf. Höfler 1956b, 
p. 75 fn. 1. In this lecture, Höfler approaches the entire corpus of his source material more generally 
than in GS and cites other (Scandinavian) examples not discussed in GS either, such as his 
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The main aim of Höfler’s intended three-volume oeuvre is to find evidence of a 
cultic aspect of medieval Germanic kingship, that is, to investigate »[. . .] whether the 
state-political systems of the early Germanic era arose from rationalistic, utilitarian 
thinking or from deeper layers«.'”° With »deeper layers« Höfler means ritual »forces« 
of an irrational nature.'”® He considers such »geschichtsbildende« (history-forming) 
forces to be a necessary factor for historical understanding: »For if realistic critical 
historiography wants to adhere to historical realities — of course with good rea- 
son! — then it must not only include things, people and events among these reali- 
ties, but also the forces of historical life.«'”’ Hence, carrying on from KGG and his 
cultural continuity theory, Höfler argues that a unified spirit or soul of the early 
Germanic peoples existed that can be traced through the social and cultural institu- 
tions of German-Germanic culture. 

The topic of the first volume of GS is the Rök rune stone from Östergötland in 
Sweden. The runic inscription on this stone dates to the first half of the ninth century 
and, with ca 750 runes, is the longest rune stone inscription known to date.'”® Höfler 
argues that the Rök inscription reflects a prime example of the belief in the sacral 
meaning of Scandinavian medieval (and thus Germanic) kingship, which was directly 
connected to the death cult of Odin (Wodan). Höfler infers this through the figure of 
the king of the Ostrogoths, Theodoric the Great, who, he states, is referred to in the 
Fornyröislag-strophe of the stone.” Höfler interprets the inscription as follows: it 
was commissioned by Varinn after the death of his son V&möör (Vämöör), who was 
killed by a band of Vikings. As Varinn was aged and could not avenge the death of his 
son himself, he commissioned this stone in name of his second son, who was then 
tasked with avenging his brother in his father’s name. This interpretation of the in- 
scription, first introduced by Otto von Friesen (1870-1942) in the late 1930s, is disputed 
in modern scholarship. Yet, Höfler adopts von Friesen’s reading of the inscription 


interpretation of the royal house of Sweden in Uppsala, which named itself Ynglingar after the god 
Yngvi-Frey, cf. Höfler 1956b, pp. 78-85. The three essays published in his later career include: Höfler 
1963; Höfler 1966; Höfler 1975. Moreover, Höfler delves into the topic of Germanic sacral kingship, and 
his general argument for the predominance of the sacred, religious aspect of Germanic life, again in 
Höfler 1972c and Höfler 1952b. 

135 Höfler 1952a, p. IX; »[. . .] ob die staatlich-politischen Ordnungen der germanischen Frühzeit aus 
rationalistischem Nützlichkeitsdenken stammten oder aus tieferen Schichten«. 

136 Cf. Höfler 1952a, p. IX. 

137 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. VII, p. 341. Citation in Höfler 1956b, p. 77; »Denn wenn die realistische kritische 
Geschichtsforschung sich an die geschichtlichen Realitäten halten will — natürlich mit Recht! —, 
dann muß sie zu diesen Realitäten nicht nur Dinge, Personen und Ereignisse zählen, sondern auch die 
Kräfte des geschichtlichen Lebens.« 

138 For general information on the Rök stone and scholarly literature thereon, cf. Gustavson 2003. 
139 Cf. Höfler 1952a, especially pp. 9-25. The inscription reads: Diaurikr. 

140 Cf. Höfler 1952a, pp. 1-30 on his interpretation of the stone, adopted by von Friesen and the par- 
ticular verse referring to King Theodoric. See also von Friesen 1920. 
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and also provides his own explanation for the appearance of the name Piaurikr. Ac- 
cording to Höfler, the inscription should serve as a form of dedication and oath to the 
figure Theodoric. Hence, this reference to the Ostrogothic king would reflect a form of 
cult worship surrounding this figure, attesting to the tradition that specific individuals 
could embody the religious, sacred reverence reserved for sacrifices and rituals for 
the highest god Odin. As King Theodoric is associated with legends of the Furious Host 
and Wild Hunt, Höfler argues that this particular figure functions as a paradigm of 
the cult of Odin in the form of Germanic sacral kingship, connected to the sacred rev- 
erence of the Germanic warrior men’s bands." Höfler writes the following on the 
sacral aspect of the inscription: 


From a series of ancient Germanic traditions, we are familiar with such dedications that bound a 
person to a divine being for his entire life and, as was the old belief, even after his death. They 
seem to have been so important that we can see them as a basic form of Germanic piety, and at 
the same time a form of ancient religion with the greatest consequences for real life.“ 


Thus, Höfler argues that the reference to the king appears in a mythical or »wodanis- 
tischer« (Wodanistic) function and not just in a purely secular context, taking on a 
»religiös-kultische« (religious-cultic) significance; that is, King Theodoric is seen as a 
mythic-religious figure in place of Odin.'* Furthermore, Höfler emphasises with this 
example that »[. . .] the individual bond of people to sacred powers« in the Germanic 
tradition is not merely a literary or aesthetic one, but embedded in real life.!** 

The second part of GS concerns the Germanic »Individualweihe«. Here, Höfler ar- 
gues for the existence of singular consecration of rulers or noted individuals to the 
sacred, numinous cult of Odin in the medieval Germanic tradition based on examples 
from primarily the Old Norse tradition." Harald »Wartooth« is one particular figure 
discussed by Höfler. In Saxo Grammaticus’s Gesta Danorum (ca 1200), it is said that 
Harald Hildetand was protected by Odin and brought to Valhalla after his death.'** 
Höfler traces this description of Odin in the legend back to a »belief in Odin warrior- 
ship«, paralleling the same concept of Weihekriegertum discussed in KGG 1." There- 
fore, the dedication of kings to Odin takes on a ritual function in Höfler’s research as 


141 Cf. Höfler 1952a, especially pp. 27-30. 

142 Höfler 1952a, p. 350; »Wir kennen durch eine Reihe altgermanischer Überlieferungen solche Wei- 
hungen, die einen Menschen für sein ganzes Leben und, wie der alte Glaube war, sogar über seinen 
Tod hinaus an ein göttliches Wesen banden. Sie scheinen so wichtig gewesen zu sein, daß wir darin 
eine Grundform germanischer Frömmigkeit sehen dürfen, zugleich eine für das wirkliche Leben fol- 
genschwerste Form der alten Religion.« 

143 Cf. Höfler 1952a, pp. 81-82, see further pp. 39-41. 

144 Höfler 1952a, p. 83; »[. . .] die individuelle Bindung von Menschen an heilige Mächte«. 

145 Cf. Höfler 1952a, pp. 83-256. 

146 Cf. Höfler 1952a, p. 89, see further Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum I, c. 7, c. 8. 

147 Höfler 1952a, p. 90; »Glauben an das Odinkriegertum«; Höfler 1934, especially pp. 197-206. 
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well.'“8 Other cases in which Odin is associated with the dedication of warrior kings 
are the Danish King Hadding, the appearance of the name Ödinkar'*” on various rune 
stones and the legends of King Vikar and King Helgi from the Poetic Edda. 

The present analysis does not allow for detailed examination of the singular 
source material Höfler compiles and weaves into his argument of the existence of sa- 
cral kingship in the Germanic tradition, nor is it the goal of the present study to argue 
for or against Höfler’s theses, but to pinpoint the aspects of his theory that are repre- 
sentative of his overall understanding of Germanic culture. And in this point, it is the 
source selection, weighted on Old Norse sources as representative of a common, pan- 
Germanic culture, and his singular focus on the religious significance of the tradition 
as not only intertwined, but actually superior to its political, profane function that is 
exaggerated most blatantly in this particular research theory.” 

Familiarly, it is the religious-daemonic (numinous!) force that Höfler sees as the 
mythical element of medieval legends and the source of power of the Germanic king: 
»The power of the numinous finds an echo in the legend that continues for centuries 
and millennia.«'°' The concept of the sacred as the »numinous« aspect of sacral king- 
ship, also considered a »Metaphysik des Herrschertums« or »Metaphysik der Herr- 
scherwürde« (metaphysics of rulership),’°* is even more prevalent in his later article 
on the topic from 1956: 


When critical research no longer eliminates the numinous elements and structures of historical 
tradition, but rather interprets them and questions their historical dynamic, the ordered struc- 
ture of Germanic history is revealed to be shaped by sacred forces right down to its most central 
parts and up to its highest peaks.” 


And such numinous character is evidenced »in the traditions of singular kings or 
from the kingship inherited among the people [. . .]«.'”* As noted in the above quote, 


148 Cf. Höfler 1952a, pp. 81-82. 

149 Cf. Höfler 1952a, p. 153. Höfler translates this name as »der mit dem Odin-Haar« (the one with the 
hair of Odin). 

150 As Helmut Birkhan notes, according to Höfler, every rulership had to have some form of funda- 
ment in sacred forces, cf. Birkhan 2014, p. 222. 

151 Höfler 1952a, p. XIV; »Die Macht des Numinosen findet in der Sage einen Jahrhunderte und Jahr- 
tausende fortwirkenden Widerklang.« 

152 Cf. Höfler 1956b, p. 92. 

153 Höfler 1956b, p. 104; »Wenn sich die kritische Forschung gegen die numinosen Elemente und 
Strukturen der geschichtlichen Überlieferung nicht mehr eliminierend, sondern interpretierend ver- 
hält und dabei jeweils nach ihrer historischen Dynamik fragt, so erweisen sich die Ordnungsgefüge 
auch der germanischen Geschichte bis in ihre zentralsten Teile und bis zu ihren höchsten Gipfeln 
durchformt von sakralen Kräften.« 

154 Höfler 1956b, p. 76; »In den Traditionen von einzelnen Königen oder vom Königtum, die im Volk 
vererbt wurden [. . .]«. Höfler describes the relationship between a king and God (i.e., sacred powers) 
as a form of father-son relationship: the son is ranked below the father, but they are bound to each 
other in their core being (cf. Höfler 1956b, p. 84). 
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Höfler ties this sacred-numinous aspect to a holistic system of sacral order in Ger- 
manic life, stating that »the sanctification of royal rule was only one kind of sacred 
order among many.«'° Further, this sacred order comes into being, as with the Ger- 
manic men’s bands, through the Gemeinschaft (community): »Wherever such a bond 
of a community and its leaders to holy powers was serious [. . .] there it means a self- 
integration of the community into a higher, complete order.«'” 

Thus, Höfler argues that the institution of the king held both a political and judi- 
cial function within the culture of the medieval Germanic peoples in conjunction with 
a sacral-cultic function, which should not be considered as mere literary embellish- 
ment, but living actuality, standing in direct relation to the tradition of the ecstatic- 
daemonic men’s bands. Again, he stresses in his theory that literary sources reflect 
actual beliefs and social traditions of the early Germanic (and medieval German- 
Scandinavian) peoples. Like the Holy Lance (and Odin’s/Wodan’s spear) as a sacred 
symbol, the concept of sacral kinship should also represent an element of cultural 
and social continuity. Moreover, the themes of religious-numinous forces at the seat 
of Germanic life and the significance of the community over the individual are also 
prevalent in this theory of Höfler’s, which, as discussed below (c. 6) are representative 
of his entire Germanenbild. 

Höfler’s research was met enthusiastically by scholars such as Ake V. Ström 
(1909-1994), Karl Hauck (1916-2007) and Karl Bosl (1908-1993), in particular with re- 
gard to the sacred interpretation of the Holy Lance in medieval tradition.” It should 
be emphasised that the concept of sacral kingship in the Germanic tradition was not, 
however, first introduced by Höfler, although he may have popularised this idea in 
German scholarship in the mid-twentieth century.’** The initial concept stems from 


155 Höfler 1952a, p. X; »Die Heiligung der Königsherrschaft war also nur eine Art sakraler Ordnungs- 
bindung unter vielen.« 

156 Höfler 1952a, p. XII; »Wo immer eine solche Bindung einer Gemeinschaft und ihrer Häupter an 
heilige Mächte ernst war [. . .] dort bedeutet sie eine Selbst-Eingliederung der Gemeinschaft in eine 
höhere, umfassende Ordnung.« 

157 See Klaus von See’s discussion of the reception of Höfler’s continuity theory and concept of sacral 
kingship in von See 1972, pp. 42-48. Cf. Ström 1959; Bosl 1964, pp. 82-84 on Höfler’s Germanic continu- 
ity theory, but also remarks on sacral kingship and the Holy Lance; Hauck 1950; Hauck 1954, in partic- 
ular pp. 223-224. See also Schramm 1954-1956 II, who argued against the sacral interpretation of the 
Holy Lance, see in particular p. 500 on Höfler. See also c. 5.2 fn. 123 and 124 above. 

158 Indeed, the idea of sacral kingship is a cultural phenomenon attested throughout world cultures 
and history. Helmut Birkhan comments on the existence of this concept in the Germanic tradition and 
in Höfler’s research in the following: »Wenn heute manchmal gesagt wird, es hatte kein Sakralkönig- 
tum gegeben, so verfälscht hier m. E. das Wunschdenken des Demokraten das historische Faktum. 
Bereits 1955 hatte in Rom ein einschlägiger Kongreß stattgefunden, bei dem auch Höfler gesprochen 
hatte und auf dem weltweit das Phänomen des Sakralkönigtums untersucht und bestätigt worden 
war. Höfler mokierte sich später oft darüber, daß in den Augen seiner Gegner ausgerechnet die Ger- 
manen die einzigen in der Weltgeschichte sein sollten, die als wundersame Ausnahme kein Sakralkö- 
nigtum gekannt hätten« (When it is sometimes said today that sacral kingship did not exist, then, in 
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J. G. Frazer, who was first influenced by Wilhelm Mannhardt’s collection of folk 
legends reflecting pre-Christian fertility rites.’ The idea of sacral kingship in Scandi- 
navian history had also already been postulated by Vilhelm Peter Grønbech.*® Fur- 
ther, Otto von Friesen, as mentioned above, was the first to suggest that the Rök 
inscription could be tied to a form of sacral kinship in the medieval Norse tradition." 
Höfler’s concept of sacral kingship, however, is considered as a pan-Germanic phe- 
nomenon and is bound to the aspects of the death cult of Odin and the prominence of 
daemonic-numinous forces at the seat of Germanic life and culture. 

Höfler’s unique interpretation of the Rök stone and various motifs from Scandina- 
vian history and literature within this framework of the sacred-religious force of Ger- 
manic life was met with strong criticism, most prominently by Klaus von See and 
Elias Wessen (1889-1981), who argued against a tradition of sacral kinship in medieval 
Germanic tradition in general.” Walter Baetke (1884-1978) taking a thorough, philo- 
logically focused, source-critical approach to many of the Old Norse-Scandinavian 
sources Höfler discusses in his research, argued against the existence of such a tradi- 
tion in medieval Scandinavia as well.‘ Furthermore, one of the most significant stud- 
ies arguing against the concept of sacral kingship in a wider, Germanic tradition is 
from one of von See’s students, Eva Picard.’ Picard focuses primarily on those pas- 
sages in Tacitus’s Germania that have been interpreted as signalling sacral kingship 
(such as c. 39 and c. 40 with regard to the sacred grove of the Semnones and the Ner- 
thus cult, respectively) in addition to Old Norse sources, taking a strongly philological 
approach, in comparison to a broader historical-comparative perspective on the sub- 
ject. Overall, she refutes the existence of Germanic sacral kingship based on Tacitus’s 
Germania, arguing instead that the theory, and the interpretations of Old Germanic 
sources tied to it, is inherently flawed and dependent on the comparison to Old Norse 
material.’ 


my opinion, the wishful thinking here of the Democrat falsifies the historical fact. A relevant congress 
had already taken place in Rome in 1955, at which Höfler spoke at and at which the phenomenon of 
sacral kinship was examined and confirmed worldwide. Later, Höfler often mocked the fact that in 
the eyes of his opponents, just the Germanic peoples should be the only ones in world history who, as 
a wonderous exception, had no concept of sacral kingship), cf. Birkhan 2014, p. 223. 

159 Cf. Sundqvist 2012, who broadly discusses the main developments of the concept of sacral king- 
ship in Scandinavian history in modern scholarship, in particular pp. 225-226 on Frazer, Mannhardt 
and Grønbech. 

160 Cf. Grönbech 1997 I, pp. 135-146. 

161 Cf. von Friesen 1920. 

162 Cf. von See 1972, especially pp. 45-48; Wessén 1964; Wessén 1966. See also Höfler’s responses to 
the critic of Wessen in Höfler 1963; Höfler 1966; Höfler 1975. 

163 Cf. Baetke 1964. 

164 Cf. Picard 1991. 

165 Cf. Picard 1991, in particular pp. 220-229. 
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However, the concept of sacral kinship in the Germanic tradition, specifically in 
medieval Scandinavian history, has experienced a form of revival in scholarship in 
recent years. In particular, Simon Nygaard and Olof Sundqvist have taken new ap- 
proaches to some of the source material Höfler incorporates in his theory through 
evolutionary-theoretical and comparative frameworks.'°° The multitude of studies on 
the subject written in the last twenty years alone reflects the continued interest in the 
topic. Moreover, this interest reflects how the main premise of Höfler’s research, the 
existence of sacral kingship in the Germanic tradition, is a legitimate research subject, 
at least when it is freed from Höfler’s binding thereof to a pan-Germanic cultural con- 
tinuity embedded in the numinous-sacral forces of a Wodan cult. 


5.4 Siegfried and Arminius 


Towards the end of his career, Otto Höfler dedicated himself to a riddle in the corpus 
of German-Germanic literature — the origin of the legend of Siegfried (Old Norse Si- 
guror, Sigurd) and the slaying of the dragon. He argues against the notion that this 
legend is simply a »Marchenmotiv« (mythic motif) that was adopted into epic legend, 
but was rooted in some form of historic reality — be it a certain personality, an event 
or a place: 


For the fairy tale and the heroic legend live in completely different spheres of tradition or, to put 
it less figuratively: they had very different functions in the overall order of life in the past. The 
fairy tale has never been »believed« — that is why it has no connection with space and time, with 
geography and history. The heroic legend says, however, that its great men and women lived and 
acted in certain places in our world — Dietrich in Bern [Verona] and Rabene [Ravenna], the Bur- 
gundian kings in Worms, Siegfried in the Netherland, Etzel on the Danube in the East.!° 


166 For example, see the anthology on the general concept of sacral kingship in the Germanic tradi- 
tion edited by Franz-Reiner Erkens, cf. Erkens (ed.) 2005. Examples of scholars who have recently fo- 
cused on the concept within the Old Norse-Scandinavian tradition include, for example, Nygaard 2016 
and Sundqvist 2005; Sundqvist 2012. See further Schjødt 1990; Schjødt 2010. Moreover, Anders Hult- 
gard, whose research includes many of the sources Höfler uses in his theory, also generally handles 
the themes of rulership and ritual sacrifice in medieval Scandinavia, cf. e.g., Hultgard 1993; Hultgard 
2002; Hultgard 2022. Joseph Harris has also discussed the concept of myth, ruler ideology and cult in 
the Rök stone, cf. Harris 2006; Harris 2015. 

167 Höfler 1961, p. 119, citation p. 120; »Denn das Märchen und die Heldensage leben in ganz verschie- 
denen Sphären der Tradition oder, weniger bildlich ausgedrückt: sie hatten sehr verschiedene Funktio- 
nen in der Gesamtlebensordnung der Vergangenheit. Das Märchen ist niemals »geglaubt« worden — 
darum kennt es auch keine Bindung an Raum und Zeit, an Geographie und Geschichte. Die Heldensage 
aber spricht aus, daß ihre großen Männer und Frauen an bestimmten Orten unserer Welt gelebt und 
gewirkt haben — Dietrich zu Bern und Rabene, die Burgundenkönige in Worms, Siegfried im »Nieder- 
land«, Etzel an der Donau, im Osten.« 
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Höfler considers the legend of Siegfried and the dragon to be a »symbol of a great 
historical enemy as a dragon«, paralleled in a variety of cultures.!°® And it is the his- 
torical figure of Arminius, of the Cherusci Germanic tribe, and the heroic victory of 
the Battle of the Teutoburg Forest (Varusschlacht, Hermannsschlacht or Clades Vari- 
ana) that Höfler argues is the historical seed of this Germanic legend. Höfler’s first 
study on this topic, Siegfried, Arminius und die Symbolik (Siegfried, Arminius and Sym- 
bolism),'® adopts a theory originally put forth by Adolf Giesebrecht (1790-1855) in 
1837 (and also briefly postulated by other scholars).'”° Höfler later published a mono- 
graph on the subject in 1978, in which he takes up his same arguments, with the inclu- 
sion of responses to some criticism from his original essay, and complements his 
research with an examination of the motif of the Nibelungenhort (treasure or hoard 
of the Nibelungs), the treasure that is won by Sigurd from Fáfnir." Höfler argues that 
the location of the treasure can be equated to the Nibelung treasure, and thus uses it 
as a further piece of evidence for the relation between Arminius and Siegfried/ 
Sigurd.” 

Heinrich Beck is arguably the only scholar who has thoroughly analysed Höfler’s 
arguments on this topic, dividing his theory into three separate elements.’” First is 
the localisation of the Battle of the Teutoburg Forest. Höfler argues that one can con- 
nect the Knetterheide, the location of the dragon-slaying in the Siegfried legend, with 
the attestation of the Gnitaheiör in the Poetic Edda (in Sigrdrifumäl). The Icelandic 
priest Nikuläs Bergsson first connects the dragon slaying to the Gnitaheidr in the 
twelfth century; Höfler then uses this attestation as evidence to argue that the Gnita- 
heiör (and thus the Knetterheide) is the location of the Clades Variana.'’* Second is 
the identification of the hero Arminius with the legendary figure Siegfried. Höfler’s 
identification of Siegfried/Sigurd with the historical figure of Arminius is based on 
two arguments: Arminius’s name — Höfler argues it is of Germanic origin — and the 


168 Höfler 1961, p. 113; »Versinnbildung eines großen geschichtlichen Feindes als Drachen« See fur- 
ther pp. 16-19. See Höfler 1978, p. 100 and pp. 3-4 in reference to the research of Mircea Eliade and 
Reinhold Merkelbach who discuss the mythologisation of a historical enemy as a monster (dragon- 
figure) in various cultures, cf. Eliade 1966; Merkelbach 1959, especially pp. 229-238. 

169 The article was originally written in 1959 for the Festschrift for Franz Rolf and was later pub- 
lished with further material (with an appendix) as a singular publication two years later (cf. Höfler 
1959; Höfler 1961). 

170 Cf. Giesebrecht 1837, especially pp. 222-230. Further, Franz Joseph Mone also put forward this 
idea in 1830, cf. Mone 1830, pp. 69-73. See Höfler’s brief discussion of these sources, cf. Höfler 1978, 
p. 7 fn. 9; Höfler 1961, p. 21 fn. 30. 

171 Cf. Höfler 1978, especially pp. 66-99. 

172 Cf. Höfler 1978, pp. 66-99. 

173 Cf. Beck 1985, p. 93. See also Hoffmann 1979, who briefly overviews Höfler’s arguments, see in 
particular pp. 60-67. 

174 The possible location of the Clades Variana, and the various theories associated therewith, is dis- 
cussed by Harald von Petrikovits, cf. Petrikovits 1984. See also Beck 1985, p. 94. 
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relation of the Cherusci tribe with the motif of the stag, to which Siegfried/Sigurd are 
also associated.'”° Höfler maintains that there is enough evidence of the stag-motif in 
the Germanic tradition with relation to the Cherusci tribe that predates the literary 
tradition surrounding the Siegfried/Sigurd legend to support this hypothesis.!’® Al- 
though Höfler’s hypothesis has been met with criticism by scholars such as Hans 
Kuhn and Klaus von See (who retains a philological standpoint with regard to the stag 
symbolism in the Siegfried/Sigurd tradition),'”’” modern research maintains that the 
most probable origin of the ethnonym Cherusci is, indeed, Germanic, sharing an ety- 
mological link with the root word for modern German Hirsch (*herut-, stag).'”® Third 
and lastly is the mythologisation of the battle itself. Beck notes that Höfler’s mytholog- 
isation of the event represents a singular interpretation of the entire category of Ger- 
manic heroic legend.’”” In short, Höfler argues for the mythologisation of a historical 
figure into the slaying of a dragon, which survived from early Germanic history 
through the Middle Ages, and would have been understood as a symbolic reflection of 
an actual battle. 

And it is in this component of Höfler’s theory that more general aspects of his re- 
search approach and concept of Germanic history and culture are revealed. Höfler does 
not see the symbol of the battle with the dragon as a simple myth or »abstract allegori- 
sation«, but rather as a »spiritual archetype« or »spiritual symbol« in direct parallel to 
C. G. Jung’s psychology of archetypes.'®° In other words, Höfler argues that a »mytho- 
logical transposition«« of a historical event took place that represented an »ancient cate- 
gory of early thinking and understanding of the world«.’ It is a mythologisation of a 
fight against »forces of doom« as a »[. . .] symbolic defence of order against a monstros- 
ity«, seeing a parallel thereto in Old Norse mythology and the last fight of Ragnarök.'®? 


175 Cf. Höfler 1961, in particular pp. 22-30; see also Beck’s discussion in Beck 1985, pp. 96-101. Beck 
discusses the possibilities for and against Höfler’s thesis, also concerning the naming of Sigurd as 
hunskr and the argument for the origin of the Siegfried legend in Franken. Further is the question of 
the historical provenience of the Nibelung treasure, which Höfler identifies with the Hildesheim Trea- 
sure, cf. Höfler 1978, pp. 66-99, see further discussion in Beck 1985, pp. 101-104. 

176 Cf. Beck 1985, p. 97. 

177 Cf. Beck 1985, pp. 96-97. In particular, Hans Kuhn has argued against the idea that Arminius of 
the Cherusci is originally a Germanic name, claiming instead that the Cherusci tribe was part of the 
Nordwestblock (Northwest-block) of ethnic tribes of today’s Lowlands (Netherlands, Belgium), cf. 
Kuhn 1962, p. 629. See also critique from Klaus von See in von See 1971, pp. 29-30. 

178 Cf. Neumann 1981. See also Heizmann 1999 on the etymology of »Hirsch« and the motif of the stag 
in the Germanic tradition, cf. p. 606 with reference to Höfler’s Siegfried-Arminius theory. 

179 Cf. Beck 1985, pp. 104-107. Beck discusses the influence of C.G. Jung’s phenomenology and Mircea 
Eliade’s interpretation of such symbolic traditions with relation to Höfler’s research. 

180 Höfler 1961, p. 113; Höfler 1978, pp. 4-5, p. 105; »seelischen Archetypus«/»geistiges Sinn-Bild«. 

181 Höfler 1961, p. 20; »Mythologische Transponierung««/»Ur-Kategorie frühen Denkens und Welterfassens« 
182 Höfler 1978, pp. 103-104; »Verderbensmächte«/»[. . .] Symbolische Verteidigung der Ordnung 
gegen ein Ungeheuer«. 
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This mythological transposition is a result of a »mythisches Bewußtsein«« (mythical 
consciousness) of the Germanic peoples, Höfler argues, directly reflecting the core 
concept of mythologisation in his interpretation of the legends of the Wild Hunt and 
Furious Host as echoes of the transformative sacred men’s bands.!®? Further, this 
symbolisation of a historical event or »way, »to conceive of history«« part of the »at- 
titude of the soul« of the German-Germanic peoples strongly relates to a concept of 
Ludwig Klages already referenced by Höfler in KGG: the juxtaposition of abstract 
and symbolic thinking.'** Here, again, Höfler sees the predominance of the »sym- 
bolic-concrete« and the subjective experience over the »conceptual-abstract« in the 
source material of Germanic culture.’® From his view, in order to comprehend this 
mythologisation of a historical event into a »cosmological myth of the slaying of a 
dragon«, one must widen one’s horizon and understand the phenomenon from a 
psychological and spiritual point of view — one must strive to understand the »spir- 
itual-intellectual history« of the people.'?® 

This theory of Höfler’s, which is another intriguing example of a web of etymolog- 
ical parallels, literary motifs and historical sources that are spun together, becomes 
weaker with every piece of evidence that falls away. Nonetheless, the hypothesis of 
the root of the legend of Siegfried/Sigurd in the historical figure Arminius and the 
Clades Variana is, as Heinrich Beck has argued, worthy of further exploration.'®’ In- 
deed, the core elements of Höfler’s theory have remained of interest in modern schol- 
arship. For example, Klaus Bemmann discusses Höfler’s theory in his study of the 
figure of Arminius in German history and appears to be convinced of his arguments, 
without taking a critical view of Höfler’s methodology into account: »In summary, it 
can be stated that the thesis that the figure of Siegfried of our legends grew out of the 
old heroic songs and the memory of the historical Arminius is not mere wishful think- 
ing by enthusiasts, but possesses a solid scholarly basis.«’** Moreover, Matthias Hardt 


183 Höfler 1978, pp. 5-6; »mythisches Bewußtsein««. 

184 Cf. Höfler 1961, p. 121; »Art, »Geschichte zu denken««/»Seelenhaltung«. 

185 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 283; »Bildhaft-Konkrete«/»Gedanklich-Abstrakte«. See also c. 4.3 above. As Ste- 
fan Arvidsson has noted, Klages’s juxtaposition is representative of the reception of Nietzsche and the 
mythologisation of history, cf. Arvidsson 2006, pp. 230-231. 

186 Höfler 1978, p. 102; »kosmologischen Drachenkampf-Mythen«/»Geistesgeschichte«. 

187 In particular, Beck notes, Höfler’s interpretation of the Siegfried legend as a mythologisation of 
the Clades Variana can be seen as a response to Andreas Heusler’s more aesthetic, areligious view of 
the heroic legends, cf. Beck 1985, p. 107. See also Beck’s comments on the language of symbolisation 
Höfler sees in heroic legend and the consequences thereof for his view of the heroic legends as a 
genre in general, pp. 106-107. 

188 Cf. Bemmann 2002, pp. 111-112; »Abschließend kann festgestellt werden, daß die These, die Sieg- 
friedgestalt unserer Sagen sei aus den alten Heldenliedern und der Erinnerung an den historischen 
Arminius erwachsen, nicht bloßes Wunschdenken von Schwärmern ist, sondern durchaus eine solide 
wissenschaftliche Basis hat.« See in particular his chapter »Der Nachruhm, Arminius = Siegfried?«, 
pp. 103-112, in particular, pp. 109-112 on Höfler. See also Hoffmann 1979, especially pp. 60-67. 
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has explored the validity of part of Höfler’s theory, specifically the origin of the Hilde- 
sheim Treasure. Hardt argues that it originally belonged to the Roman Varus and then 
became Arminius’s victory haul, which, through oral tradition, was transformed into 
the treasure of the Nibelungs.'” Hardt comes to the conclusion that although Höfler’s 
theory cannot be proven, his arguments cannot be completely ruled out either.'”° 
Lastly, in the German popular journal Der Spiegel, Matthias Schulz has also mentioned 
Höfler’s arguments in his postulations on the possible historical roots of the figure 
Siegfried." Clearly, Höfler’s theory is still of noteworthy discussion, whether in the 
context of differing perspectives of the literary category of the German heroic legend, 
the characteristics of myth, or in discussion of the historical figure Arminius of the 
Cherusci. 


5.5 Otto Höfler’s Entfaltungstheorie 


Otto Höfler pursued a variety of academic interests, spanning various fields of stud- 
ies; yet, he was foremost a philologist, as evidenced by his doctoral thesis from 
1926." After the Second World War, he turned towards philological-linguistic themes 
in his research. One such example is his Entfaltungstheorie (development theory) with 
regard to the phonology of the Germanic languages. A detailed discussion of the lin- 
guistic fundaments of this theory overreaches the bounds of this study; however, an 
overview of the overarching elements of his theory duly reflect his overall approach 
to the study of Germanic culture. Further, it is poignant that the underlying themes of 
his research on the Germanic men’s bands, cultural continuity and religion mirror his 
perspective on the languages of the Germanic peoples as well, as will be shown in the 
following. 

Höfler first brought his Entfaltungstheorie to paper in a three-part article pub- 
lished over 1955 and 1956; his writings on this topic did not, however, end with this 
long-winded piece." In short, Höfler argues against the notion that all language de- 
velopment can be described by the concept of the »Wellentheorie« (wave theory) de- 
veloped by Johannes Schmidt in 1872, a visual characterisation and model used to 
describe the development and spread of language changes that focuses on the idea of cul- 
tural and political centres of influence.'”* Instead, Höfler was convinced that the expan- 
sion of and changes in language do not only occur horizontally, through »horizontaler 


189 Cf. Hardt 2009. 

190 Cf. Hardt 2009, p. 233. 

191 Cf. Schulz 2005, especially pp. 149-150. 

192 Cf. Höfler 1931; Höfler 1932a; Höfler 1932b. 

193 Cf. Höfler 1955b; Höfler 1956c. Further historical-linguistic works include Höfler 1956a; Höfler 
1957a; Höfler 1957b. See further Höfler’s list of works published in Höfler 1992, pp. 842-848. 

194 Cf. Schmidt 1872. 
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Kausalität« (horizontal causality), the term used to describe the model of the wave theory, 
but also through »vertikaler Kausalität« (vertical causality). According to Höfler, some 
developments in languages occur naturally, anchored on certain potentialities that are 
separate form those outlined by linguistic theoretics.'” He uses the example of an adoles- 
cent group of boys to illustrate this concept: as young boys grow facial hair at different 
points in time, so do linguistic developments occur spontaneously as well, but are 
»biologically limited«.!?” This phenomenon cannot be considered to be a »spreading« of 
a particular characteristic (the boys will develop facial hair naturally, in comparison to 
mimicking or assuming a certain hair style), that is, here it is not an »influence from 
individual to individual« that takes place, but rather a »case of »pre-established har- 
mony, a simultaneous [. . .] actualisation of potentially existing »traits««.'”® Such a 
change in this group of young boys would thus, according to Höfler, reflect a vertical 
causality. He describes the difference between vertical and horizontal causality as the 
difference between »[...] the effect of environmental influences from the outside 
world and the outflows of liveliness coming from within«.'?° 

In particular, Höfler argues that the development of the i-umlaut (vowel muta- 
tion) in the Germanic languages was not the result of a cultural or social »Wander- 
ung« (migration), but was rather a result of vertical causality.*°° This vowel mutation 
occurred naturally, it »arose« and was not »imported« as a result of the contact with 
other peoples and cultures.” He states: »[. . .] for the sequence, the rhythm of devel- 
opment of the language changes that are realised, appears, when the changes cannot 
be based on mutual influence and imitation [. . .] to be bound by a law that is appar- 
ently not of a mechanical, but of an organic and historical nature.«”°* This organic 
factor Höfler sees in the development of the Germanic languages is equated to the 
influence of »spiritual-intellectual processes« of a cultural unit of a singular people.”” 
He states: 


195 Cf. Höfler 1955b, p. 66. 

196 Cf. Höfler 1955b, pp. 34-35. 

197 Höfler 1955b, p. 33; »biologisch bedingt«. 

198 Höfler 1955b, p. 33; »Ausbreitung«/»Beeinflussung von Individuum zu Individuum«/»Fall von 
»prästabilierter Harmonie«, ein gleichzeitiges [...] Akutellwerden von potentiell vorhandenen 
»Anlagen«. 

199 Höfler 1955b, p. 35; »[. . .] der Wirkung der von außen kommenden Umwelteinfliisse und der von 
innen kommenden Lebendigkeitsausflüsse«. 

200 Cf. Höfler 1955b, pp. 49-66. 

201 Cf. Höfler 1955b, p. 56. 

202 Höfler 1955b, p. 63; »[. . .] denn es erscheint dabei das Nacheinander, der Entwicklungsrhythmus 
der sich verwirklichenden Sprachneuerungen, wenn sie nicht auf gegenseitiger Beeinflussung und Na- 
chahmung beruhen können [. . .] gebunden durch eine Gesetzlichkeit, die offenbar nicht von mecha- 
nischer, sondern von organischer und historischer Art ist.« 

203 Höfler 1956c, p. 27; »geistiger Vorgänge«. 
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If physical and mental factors have worked together to create the vowel mutations [. . .], then 
the similarity of those effects will on the one hand presuppose a relative equality of the peoples 
and the culture on which the newly occurring changes have had such a similar, indeed concor- 
dant, impact.?°* 


Ultimately, Höfler seeks to prove that such vowel mutations, in addition to the second 
consonant shift that culminated in the last half of the first millennium, were not only 
the result of interaction and adoption on a social and cultural level, but also a result 
of »the existence and operation of such a developmental law«, that is, an inherent, 
vertical causality." 

Thus, at the core of Höfler’s historical-linguistic analysis is a strongly racial concept 
of language. Changes in language are amounted to the impact of external exchanges, 
but also to supposedly engrained evolutionary factors that are differential within spe- 
cific language groups, that is, separate ethnicities. As Helmut Birkhan has poignantly 
stated, Höfler’s entire theory of linguistic development, which is still cited in modern 
linguistic textbooks, is based on this holistic, racially orientated view of ethnicity and 
culture, centred on an inherent connection of language to alleged >life forces«: 


His development theory is based on the fact that the sound shift, understood as an intensification 
meant, whether one says »net« or »netz« would be the result of an increase in life energy or feel- 
ing for life. The sound shift would consequently take place in those tribes that had migrated the 
furthest. Such would be the case with the Upper Germans — with the Bavarians and the Ale- 
manni — and, as he believed in the course of his research, also the Vandals and the Goths. 
Hence, those who made it furthest South during the Migration Period would have experienced a 
lift in their attitude towards life and said »netz« and not »net« like the others and would have 
reached the kingdoms in North Africa and Spain, etc. And the >laxer« Swedes remained seated on 
their native soil and, so to speak, did not need a sound shift or they didn’t have this heightened 
attitude towards life because they did not expand. Hence, Höfler really connected vital energy 
with the linguistic sound shift.?°° 


204 Höfler 1955b, p. 66; »Wenn bei der Entstehung der Umlaute physische und geistige Faktoren zu- 
sammengewirkt haben [. . .], so wird die Ähnlichkeit jener Wirkungen einerseits eine relative Gleich- 
heit des Menschentums und der Kultur voraussetzen, auf die die neueintretenden Veränderungen 
derart ähnlich, ja gleichsinnig, gewirkt haben«. 

205 Höfler 1956c, p. 42; »das Vorhandensein und Wirken einer solchen Entwicklungs-Gesetzlichkeit«. 
206 Ranzmaier 2005, p. 194, interview with Helmut Birkhan; »Seine Entfaltungstheorie beruht ja dar- 
auf, daß die Lautverschiebung als Intensivierung verstanden und gemeint, ob man etwa »net« oder 
»netz« sagt, hinge mit einer Zunahme der Lebensenergie oder des Lebensgefühls zusammen. Die Laut- 
verschiebung fände folglich bei jenen Stämmen statt, die am weitesten gewandert sind. Also bei den 
Oberdeutschen — bei den Baiern und den Alemannen — und, wie er im Zuge der Forschung geglaubt 
hat, auch bei den Vandalen und Goten. Also diejenigen, die in der Völkerwanderungszeit am weitesten 
nach Süden gelangt sind, hätten eine Straffung des Lebensgefühls gehabt und »netz« gesagt und nicht 
net: wie die anderen und hätten die Königreiche in Nordafrika und in Spanien erreicht usw. Und die 
‚lascheren« Schweden seien auf ihrer heimischen Scholle sitzen geblieben und hätte sozusagen keine 
Lautverschiebung gebraucht bzw. das gesteigerte Lebensgefühl nicht gehabt, weil sie nicht expan- 
dierten. So hat Höfler also wirklich die Lebensenergie mit der Lautverschiebung in Verbindung 
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The linguistic changes that occurred in the Germanic languages are agued to be a 
result of an inherent »linguistic spirit«, »that had to unfold itself«.°” Regardless of 
whether Höfler used the term »race« with respect to this theory or not — instead dif- 
ferentiating between various psychological dispositions inherently responsible for 
such forces of spirit — his theory clearly reflects a strongly racist view of languages 
and of the peoples who spoke them.?® And, as Birkhan warns, despite the racist im- 
plications of Höfler’s Entfaltungstheorie, it still has not been disregarded by linguistic 
scholarship to this day.°° Thus, in Höfler’s Entfaltungstheorie as well, a fundamental 
conviction in the significance of psychological, spiritual forces is seen at the centre of 
his understanding of the social and cultural development of the Germanic peoples.””” 


gebracht.« In general, see pp. 193-197 on Höfler’s concept of language and the »Entfaltungstheorie« in 
this work. 

207 Cf. Birkhan 2014, pp. 216-217, p. 223; »Sprachgeist«/»der sich entfalten mußte«. 

208 Cf. Birkhan in Ranzmaier 2005, pp. 193-197 on this point. Birkhan notes that Höfler disapproved 
of the term race (even before 1945) and rarely used it, but instead was convinced of the existence of 
»psychological dispositions« in ethnicities (p. 194). 

209 Cf. Birkhan in Ranzmaier 2005, p. 197. 

210 In connection to Höfler’s concept of language and the alleged spiritual forces and life energy of 
the Germanic peoples is Höfler’s theory on the origin of the runes, a theory he put forth in an article 
written at the end of his career titled »Herkunft und Ausbreitung der Runen« (cf. Höfler 1971). 
Therein, Höfler argues that the Heruli, a Germanic tribe attested as early as the third century C.E., 
represented foremost a warrior band rooted on the cult of Odin. Höfler argues that these warrior 
bands were responsible for the creation and the spread of the runes in Scandinavia. Here, Höfler’s 
continued adamance for the role of Germanic warrior men’s bands as the bearers of Germanic culture 
is blatant, as is his emphasis on their sacred, religious role, which, in the case of the Heruli, stands 
hand-in-hand with their creative affinity for the creation of the runic characters, 


6 Significant Aspects of Otto Höfler’s Germanenbild 


In the course of analysing the main research theses of Höfler’s oeuvre on Germanic his- 
tory and culture, various repeated elements have surfaced which, in their sum, are rep- 
resentative of his overall characterisation of the Germanic peoples and their history 
and culture. His theories discussed above also clearly reflect the main pillars of his 
overall concept of scholarship as a philologist and historian. The aim of the present 
chapter is to discuss these major elements with respect to his research approach in 
order to assemble a more comprehensive understanding of his Germanenbild. Further, 
as has been highlighted in c. 1, Höfler’s research cannot be wholly separated from the 
socio-political and cultural context of his era. Many of his theses — either generally, or 
with respect to singular topics — are weighted by ideological tones. Instead of address- 
ing these ideological aspects of his research in detail in the preceding overview of his 
theses, the present discussion will also serve to identify these aspects directly, especially 
as they span the breadth of his research corpus. 

The following elements or characteristics of Höfler’s Germanenbild are by no 
means exhaustive. Perhaps other readers of Höfler’s research would choose to high- 
light and discuss other specific aspects; those illuminated here, however, are arguably 
the most pertinent and encompassing, representing the major »red threads« of his 
research. 


6.1 Otto Höfler’s Concept of Culture 


First, it is necessary to delve into Höfler’s concept of culture to wholly understand his 
Germanenbild. Höfler understands culture to be, in its broadest sense, the »[. . .] total- 
ity of human manifestations, born of the psyche [. . .]«, or the creations of a »völkisch 
substance«.' And as has been highlighted throughout the previous chapters, it is such 
a substance, or spiritual, psychological force, that Höfler sees as the pinpoint of the 
creation of culture. 

With a view to some of his later articles, one notices that Höfler’s concept of culture 
is inseparable from his attempt to create a cultural-morphological theory for the totality 
of Germanic life.” For, Héfler argued that the study of cultural morphology was the 


1 Höfler 1934, p. 109; »[. . .] Gesamtheit der menschlichen geistgeborenen Manifestationen [. . .|«/»völ- 
kische Substanz«; Höfler 1938, p. 2. 

2 Höfler focused much of his attention in the last years of his career on cultural morphology, as evi- 
denced by his publication list, cf. Höfler 1992, pp. 842-848. The focus of the present discussion is one 
particular article from 1968: »Volkskunde und Kulturmorphologie«. For further, general observations 
on Höfler’s aim to understand Germanic culture through cultural-morphological terms, cf. Brückner 
1969, especially pp. 33-37; Zernack 2005b, pp. 67-69. 
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examination of whether cultures »[. . .] may be viewed as gestalts and whether they are 
subject to laws of the gestalt.«? He believed that a morphological perspective in folklore 
studies, cultural studies and history in general would be the most successful in under- 
standing the »Organismen« (organisms) of cultures and their manifestations.* Höfler’s 
focus on cultural morphology was undoubtably sparked by his interest in Goethe, who 
first developed a morphological system for the study of plants that would be adapted 
and applied to ethnological and cultural studies, such as by Leo Frobenius and Oswald 
Spengler." In particular, Höfler was influenced by Spengler’s (1880-1936) two-volume 
work, Der Untergang des Abendlandes (The Decline of the West), which carries the subti- 
tle Umrisse einer Morphologie der Weltgeschichte (Morphological Sketches of World His- 
tory), in this respect. As alluded to in the title of the book, Spengler sets out to write a 
cultural-morphological review of Western culture that uses Goethe’s morphology as a 
starting point.‘ 

Yet as referenced in the above quote, Höfler’s view of the study of culture and 
cultural development is hinged on the idea of cultural structures and forms and the 
laws of their development — of »gestalt theory«. In general, gestalt theory claims that 
a whole is not only the sum of its individual parts, but is also something else in its 
singularity as a unit.’ Höfler’s interest in gestalt theory can be directly tied to its crea- 
tor, Christian von Ehrenfels (1859-1932), who wrote his influential essay on the subject 
»Über Gestaltsqualitäten« (On the Qualities of Form) in 1890.8 Von Ehrenfels’s influ- 
ence on Höfler is both direct and indirect: it was Höfler’s own father, Alois Höfler, a 
friend of von Ehrenfels, who was the first to apply the rules of gestalt theory to the 
study of music. Specifically, he created the concept of »Tongestalten« (forms or struc- 
tures, gestalts of musical tones), that is, the idea (in its most basic form) that a string of 
musical notes together create new unities characteristically separate from the singular 


3 Höfler 1968b, p. 107; »[. . .] als Gestalten angesehen werden dürfen und ob sie Gestalt-Gesetzlichkeiten 
unterworfen seien.« The German word »gestalt« has found its way into English academic terminology, 
especially with respect to gestalt psychology, but is also translated as »form« or »figure« in English; how- 
ever, with direct reference to the concept of gestalt theory, originating in German scholarship of the late 
nineteenth century, the German term »gestalt« will be used, as these English translations do not suffi- 
ciently reflect the overall meaning of the term. 

4 Cf. Höfler 1968b, pp. 111-112, p, 132. 

5 Cf. Birkhan 2014, p. 217, see further c. 6.7 on Goethe and the birth of cultural morphology. 

6 Cf. Spengler 1918-1922. Höfler makes a direct reference to the influence of Spengler in Höfler 1992a, 
p. 716. 

7 For general scholarship on gestalt theory and holism in German discourse at the end of the nine- 
teenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries, cf. Harrington 1996. 

8 Cf. von Ehrenfels 1890. For insightful analysis on the significance of von Ehrenfels’s research, cf. 
Fabian (ed.) 1986; Höfer/Valent (eds.) 2017; Harrington 1996, in particular pp. 108-110. Julia Zernack, 
Peter Lundgreen and Helmut Birkhan also remark on the influence of von Ehrenfels’s gestalt theory 
for Höfler’s research, cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 397; Lundgreen 1990, p. 20; Zernack 2005b, pp. 69-71. 
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tones themselves.” Indeed, Höfler references this concept of »Tongestalten« to explain 
the concept of gestalt theory and the ability to recognise such forms or gestalts in his 
own research (although he omits any citation of his father’s work), explaining: 


Just as there are all degrees from (absolute) unmusicality to the highest musicality in relation to 
music, i.e., in relation to tone-gestalts, so is it also likely in relation to all areas of creation. One 
can speak of a general opposition between gestalt-sightedness and gestalt-blindness.’° 


Thus, Höfler underscores that as different levels of musicality exist (that is, humans 
have differing abilities to distinguish between melodies and discordant tones), so too do 
varying faculties to conceive of gestalts in culture and history. And this ability to recog- 
nise a gestalt in cultural forms is not a logical or rational ability, but rather an innate, 
subjective and psychological one: »Whether an object is a gestalt or non-gestalt in the 
artistic or morphological sense can only be judged by the gestalt organ of the human 
spirit, not its mathematical or logical mind, only morphological judgement, not »pure 
reason«.” In another article, Höfler describes this ability as a form of »Gestaltswahr- 
nehmung« (gestalt perception) or »Gestaltapperzeption« (gestalt apperception), mirror- 
ing his concept of numinous apperception.” He argues that such subjective perception, 
which varies from person to person, is as significant as objective analysis.” 

Höfler’s study of culture through the lens of gestalt theory is entwined with his crit- 
ical view of positivistic research methodology. Instead, he favoured a more holistic ap- 
proach to history in general. Although Vienna was considered to be the centre of the 
positivistic methodology across all research fields in the early twentieth century, Höfler, 
along with other students of Rudolf Much, were sceptical of this overreliance on the 
positivistic method, especially in the humanities. Although Höfler agreed that positivism 
is important in empirical research, he disagreed with the notion that all phenomena 
could be explained through positivistic science, such as emotion, religion, the Geist or 
soul. Further, he argued that a strictly positivistic research approach to a particular field 
of study leads to isolated specialisation, leaving one unable to recognise the »whole«. In 
1965, Höfler wrote an essay titled »Die Eingliederung des Positivismus als Aufgabe«, in 


9 Cf. Höfler 1921, pp. 8-15. Interestingly, von Ehrenfels also took from Alois Höfler’s research, citing 
his philosophical writings, especially his »Psychische Arbeit« from 1894, cf. Hofer 2017, p. 34, 41. 

10 Höfler 1968b, p. 114; »Wie es gegenüber der Musik, also gegenüber den Ton-Gestalten, alle Abstu- 
fungen von der (absoluten) Unmusikalität bis zur höchsten Musikalitat gibt, so auch gegenüber wahr- 
scheinlich allen Bereichen des Gestalteten. Man darf dabei wohl allgemein sprechen von einem 
Gegensatz von Gestaltsichtigkeit und Gestaltblindheit.« 

11 Höfler 1968b, pp. 113-114; »Ob ein Gegenstand im künstlerischen und morphologischen Sinn Ge- 
stalt oder Ungestalt sei, darüber vermag nur das Gestalt-Organ des menschlichen Geistes zu urteilen, 
nicht sein mathematisches oder logisches, nur die morphologische Urteilskraft, nicht die »reine Ver- 
nunft««. Höfler also similarly references the idea of tone gestalts in Höfler 1992a, p. 716. 

12 Cf. Höfler 1992a, especially pp. 716-719. 

13 Cf. Höfler 1992a, pp. 716-719. As will be discussed in c. 6.6 below, Höfler applies gestalt theory to 
his concept of Gemeinschaft and cult. 
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which he supported a methodological approach in the humanities that combined both 
the rational views of historical positivism and the concept of holistic thinking: 


It seems to me one of the great possibilities that these two traditions can afford us that we turn 
our full academic seriousness to the spiritual clarification and the practical mastery of the prob- 
lem of how positivism can be positively overcome, without abandoning its gains, but by relativis- 
ing the classification of its goods into the totality of life, art, culture." 


In short, Höfler’s critical view of positivism and his thus more holistic, morphological 
approach to research further mirrors the divide in historical philosophy and histori- 
ography at the end of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, that is, the crisis 
of historism, already discussed in c. 5.2 above.” 

And instead of an individualistic-atomistic way of historical thinking, Höfler saw a 
holistic approach to culture and history as the only way to understand the totality or 
Ganzheit of Germanic culture and the subjective, irrational life forces tied up with it.'® 
Perhaps Höfler’s defence of this approach is most evident in his praise of Gronbech’s 
Kultur und Religion der Germanen: 


This book will likely prove to every reader — no matter how deeply caught in individualistic 
prejudices — how incomprehensible ancient culture is in almost all its expressions and modes of 
reaction for atomistic thinking. However, this perspective, which successfully permeates a vari- 
ety of historical traditions here, stands in sharp contrast to everything that atomistic sociology 
and philosophy sees as self-evident [. . .] Even the primeval experience of time that Grönbech 
has exposed here is incompatible with the convictions of positivism.” 


14 Höfler 1992a, pp. 721-722; »Es scheint mir eine der großen Möglichkeiten, die diese beiden Tradi- 
tionsmächte uns gewähren können, daß wir unsern vollen wissenschaftlichen Ernst an die geistige 
Klärung und die praktische Bewältigung des Problems wenden, wie der Positivismus positiv überwun- 
den werden kann, ohne Preisgabe seiner Gewinne, aber durch relativierende Einordnung seiner 
Güter in die Ganzheiten [sic] des Lebens, der Kunst, der Kultur.« See also Höfler 1940d, in which he 
discusses the opposition of morphological and positivistic views of society and culture with respect to 
the study of history and folklore. 

15 Zernack and Lundgreen first contextualised Höfler’s research with respect to this divide in histo- 
riographical thinking, cf. Zernack 2005b, pp. 69-71; Lundgreen 1990, p. 20, see also Zimmermann 1994. 
16 Cf. Harrington 1996 on holism in German discourse at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

17 Höfler in Grönbech 1937 I, p. 9; »Wie unbegreiflich die alte Kultur in fast allen ihren Äußerungen 
und Reaktionsweisen für das atomistische Denken bleiben muß, das wird dieses Buch wohl jedem 
Leser beweisen — und möge er noch so tief in individualistischen Vorurteilen befangen sein. Allerd- 
ings steht diese Anschauungsart, die hier eine Fülle historischer Überlieferungen siegreich durch- 
dringt, in schneidendem Gegensatz zu allem, was der atomistischen Soziologie und Philosophie als 
selbstverständlich gilt [. . .] Auch das urtümliche Zeiterleben, das Grönbech hier bloßgelegt hat, ist 
unvereinbar mit den Überzeugungen des Positivismus.« From Höfler’s original foreword to Kultur 
und Religion der Germanen from 1937. 
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Similarly, he writes: 


At a time when the dangers of historism were looming, this great historian believed and spoke 
up for the idea that delving into the living aspects of history could enrich us. The infinite diver- 
sity of the historical cosmos has not made him a historical relativist and sceptic. For, he believed 
in the unity of the creative, living spirit.'® 


Such an aim to see the totality of Germanic culture is observable throughout Höfler’s 
research theses, from his holistic interpretation of the Old Norse-Germanic god Odin/ 
Wodan as foremost the god of ecstasy (see c. 4.4.2 above)” and his belief in an intact 
continuity of Germanic culture from Antiquity through to the modern era, to his insis- 
tence on the significance of the sacred men’s band as a social form, which through its 
ecstatic-daemonic character, becomes its own gestalt: 


The mythological-sacred elevation shows with complete clarity that they are more than the mere 
»sum of their parts«, that they are not arbitrarily and »freely« constituted at the discretion of their 
members, but rather that the members are defined and held together and bound by the whole.” 


In addition to von Ehrenfels’s gestalt theory and Gronbech’s holistic approach to Old 
Norse-Germanic culture, Othmar Spann’s (1878-1950) research was also influential for 
Höfler’s concept of culture. Spann, whose lectures Höfler had attended while studying in 
Vienna, was a strong proponent of a »ganzheitliche Logik« (holistic logic) in the study of 
history and society in general.” As Höfler underlines the significance of the subjective 
ability to recognise gestalts in culture and society, so too does Spann underscore that 
such observations are »[. . .] no subjective value judgments, but findings of the being!” 
Moreover, the philosophy of Ernst Krieck (1882-1947) — a National Socialist pedagogue, 
also emphasises the same concept of the whole in relation to cult mentality. The following 
excerpt from Krieck’s book Philosophie der Erziehung (Philosophy of Education) from 1922 
closely parallels Höfler’s notion of the cult in relation to his sacred men’s bands: 


18 Höfler in Grönbech 1997 I, p. 14; »In einer Zeit, der die Gefahren des Historismus drohend aufge- 
gangen waren, hat dieser große Historiker daran geglaubt und es ausgesprochen, daß uns das Ein- 
dringen in das Lebendige der Geschichte reicher machen könne. Die unendliche Vielgestaltigkeit des 
geschichtlichen Kosmos hat ihn nicht zum historischen Relativisten und Skeptiker gemacht. Denn er 
hat an die Einheit des gestaltenden lebendigen Geistes geglaubt.« From Höfler’s foreword to the fifth 
edition of Kultur und Religion der Germanen (originally published in 1954). 

19 See also Burrell 2020a, pp. 106-109 on Höfler’s holistic interpretation of Odin/Wodan. 

20 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 170; »Die mythologisch-sakrale Würde zeigt mit 
völliger Klarheit, dass sie mehr sind als die blosse »Summe ihrer Teile«, dass sie nicht nach dem Gut- 
dünken ihrer Mitglieder willkürlich und »frei« konstituiert werden, sondern dass die Glieder durch 
das Ganze bestimmt und gehalten und gebunden sind.« 

21 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. XII. For a general analysis of Spann’s holistic research approach, cf. Becher 1985, 
see also Siegfried 1974 on Spann’s theories in the context of the Third Reich. For further discussion of 
the influence of Spann and his teachings on Höfler and other scholars of this era, cf. Arvidsson 2006, 
pp. 200-238; Birkhan 1992, p. IX; Zimmermann 1994, p. 16. See also c. 6.6 below. 

22 Spann 1971, p. 285; »[. . .] keine subjektiven Werturteile, sondern Wesensbefunde!«. 
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The cult as an objective form leads the consciousness of the members of the community to a com- 
mon centre and subordinates their will to the common order. In this way, they grow into an or- 
ganic whole, the inner form of which also permeates external form, custom, justice and law, 
state and society, language and economy.”* 


Höfler’s concept of culture and research approach are also characterised by an anti- 
rationalist, anti-modernistic worldview.“ He argues again and again that rationalism 
will never be able to comprehend the phenomenon of the sacred men’s bands and the 
ecstatic-daemonic experience: 


This connectedness of the living with their dead mocks every rationalistic explanation, and ratio- 
nalism will never be able to take this power seriously. And yet it is a basic part of human exis- 
tence. The old forms of attachment to the dead have, of course, become alien to us — so strange 
that scholarship too has completely misinterpreted them. It is for us to feel life forces in these 
forms and through them, which remain decisive for the history-bound human even in later 
times, while they disappear into the domain of rationalistic atomism.” 


As discussed in c. 5.1, Höfler ties this criticism of rationalism to the metamorphosis of 
the daemonic-ecstatic experience of the Germanic men’s bands with the progression 
of modernity into a comical act. Further, in this sense, Höfler splits culture into its 
rural and its more civilised-urban counterpart, hinging the progress of modernity and 
rationalism to civilisation’s development away from religious substance and irratio- 
nal experience: »Of all attempts to define the essence of civilisation, it seems to me 
that the most profound determination is that civilisation wants to exterminate the de- 
monic aspect of life. The supernatural becomes superstition through it, it calls the 


23 Krieck 1922, p. 241; »Der Kult als objektive Form lenkt das Bewußtsein der Gemeindeglieder auf 
einen gemeinsamen Mittelpunkt und ordnet ihren Willen der gemeinsamen Ordnung unter. Dadurch 
verwachsen sie zu einem organischen Ganzen, dessen innere Form auch die äußere Formung, Sitte, 
Recht und Gesetz, Staat und Gesellschaft, Sprache und Ökonomie durchdringt«. Cf. Zernack 20056, 
p. 71 on the influence of Krieck’s research for Höfler. There is evidence, however, that Höfler’s re- 
search, in particular his Germanic cultural continuity theory, was just as influential for Krieck’s own 
writings, cf. Heiber 1966, p. 556. 

24 Harm-Peer Zimmermann and Julia Zernack have also delved into the irrational view of Höfler’s 
research approach, cf. Zimmermann 1994, especially pp. 11-15; Zernack 2005b. Höfler’s anti-rationalist 
tone also likely stems from the philosophy of Ludwig Klages, whose writings reflect a strong superor- 
dination of the subjective experience, cf. e.g., Klages 1922. See Arvidsson 2006, pp. 230-231 who dis- 
cusses Klages’s research in the context of the reception of Nietzsche’s criticism of modernity as well as 
in relation to Höfler’s research. 

25 Höfler 1934, p. IX; »Auch jene Verbundenheit der Lebenden mit ihren Toten spottet jeder ration- 
alistischen Erklärung, und kein Rationalismus wird je imstande sein, diese Macht ernst zu nehmen. 
Und doch ist sie ein Grund-Bestand des menschlichen Daseins. Die alten Formen der Bindung an die 
Toten sind uns freilich fremd geworden — so fremd, daß auch die Wissenschaft sie völlig verkannt 
hat. Es gilt für uns, in diesen Formen und durch sie hindurch Lebenskräfte zu spüren, die für den 
geschichtsgebundenen Menschen auch noch in späten Epochen entscheidend bleiben, während sie im 
Bereich des rationalistischen Atomismus dahinschwinden«. 
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heroic unreasonable, it scolds the ominous as dull and unclear.«”° This scepticism of 
modernity Höfler purports in his research is a reflection of the deep-seated struggle 
against progressive civilisation that was proliferated in völkisch ideology since the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

Yet what lies at the centre of Höfler’s concept of Germanic culture, as has been 
alluded to in previous chapters, is religion and, specifically, the subjective ritual- 
ecstatic experience of sacred-daemonic forces. In Höfler’s research on Germanic war- 
rior bands and their echoes in medieval legends, folk traditions and customs, their 
religious-historical significance — their connection to their ancestors, to otherworldly 
forces — remains prevalent, as in his continuity theory, which, as discussed above, is 
anchored on the superordinate role of religion and subjective experience. Similarly, it 
is the sacral aspect of Germanic rulership that Höfler emphasises as well as the dae- 
monic-ecstatic cult as the origin of medieval drama. As he states in his review of Jan 
de Vries’s second edition of Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte (1957), it was undeni- 
able for him »[. . .] that in religion, in religions, truth opens up to the human spirit«.’” 
Indeed, Helmut Birkhan notes that Höfler often focused on religious-historical topics, 
influenced by Rudolf Otto and Mircea Eliade, in his later career; however, his interest 
and emphasis on the religious-historical aspect of culture is clearly already reflected 
in KGG.” 

Höfler’s focus on religion is also clearly traceable to Grgnbech’s writings. Grønbech 
argued, in ancient cultures, »[. . .] religion is the heart of the people.« And as Höfler 
writes on Grønbech in his foreword to Kultur und Religion der Germanen: »As a histo- 
rian of religions, he asked how religious experiences and numinous forces influenced 
the reality of history. And he believed he recognised that it was these forces from 
which the original forms of order in culture originated.«*° Höfler could be speaking of 
his own research in this citation. Heinrich Beck has argued that Gronbech’s focus on 
religion as the primary form of culture is one of the most significant inheritances seen 
in Höfler’s own research. Whereas Gronbech would rank religion right under culture, 


26 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 412; »Mir scheint von allen Versuchen, das Wesen 
der Zivilisation zu definieren, am tiefsten die Bestimmung zu führen, dass die Zivilisation die Dämo- 
nie des Lebens ausrotten wolle. Das Übernatürliche wird ihr zum Aberglauben, das Heroische nennt 
sie unvernünftig, das Ahnungsvolle schilt sie dumpf und unklar.« 

27 Höfler 1992b, p. 99; »[. . .] daß sich in der Religion, in den Religionen, dem Menschengeist Wahres 
erschließe«. 

28 Cf. Birkhan 2014, p. 216. 

29 Gronbech 1931 II, p. 269. 

30 Höfler in Grönbech 1997 I, p. 5; »Er hat als Religionshistoriker gefragt, wie religiöse Erfahrungen 
und numinose Mächte in die Wirklichkeit der Geschichte hineingewirkt haben. Und er glaubte zu er- 
kennen, daß sie es waren, denen die ursprünglichen Ordnungsformen der Kultur entstammen.« From 
Höfler’s foreword to the fifth edition of Kultur und Religion der Germanen (originally published in 
1954). 
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Höfler puts religion at a higher level, right next to culture." One can go even farther to 
argue that Höfler saw life forces, that is, subjective, sacred, irrational experience, as not 
only the centre of religion, but also as the force behind the creation of culture to begin 
with. For Höfler, everything evolves from the numinous-daemonic force, it is a »history- 
making« power.” 

Further, in comparison to Grønbech, Höfler argues that the centre of Germanic cul- 
ture was not the clan or kin, but the cult, specifically, the Odin-worshiping, warrior cult 
of the sacred men’s band. It is the cult and its significance »in a revering relationship to 
the sacred« that is seen by Höfler to be the most significant aspect of the Germanic Ge- 
meinschaft (community). However, it is exactly this characteristic of Höfler’s concept 
of culture, and his Germanenbild in general, that caused such push-back and contro- 
versy from his contemporaries within the NSDAP, especially in the Amt Rosenberg. In- 
deed, Höfler’s focus on the religious, cultic elements of early Germanic history, instead 
of the more down-to-earth objectivity of peasant culture, represented a major divide in 
National Socialist ideology in the view of what party members considered to be their 
ancient ancestors.” When Adolf Hitler gave a speech in September of 1938 at the Kul- 
turtagung des Parteitag of the NSDAP in Nuremberg, he clearly denounced such a focus 
on the cultic-religious element of Germanic culture, at least with respect to its relevance 
for the modern National Socialist movement, emphasising that the cult had no place in 
the future of the new empire: »For National Socialism is not a cultic movement, but a 
volkisch-political doctrine that grew out of exclusively racial insights. It’s meaning is 
not mystical cult, but rather the care and leadership of the people, determined and con- 
ditioned by blood.«” Thus, Höfler’s focus on the religious cult in Germanic history, 


31 Cf. Beck 2004b, pp. 340-341. Beck notes that it is thus no coincidence that the German edition of 
Gronbech’s Vor Folkeat i Oldtien, which was edited by Höfler, carries the title Kultur und Religion der 
Germanen. 

32 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 341. See further c. 6.7 below. 

33 Höfler 1950, p. 246; »in einer verehrenden Beziehung zum Heiligen«. This quote originates from 
Höfler’s contribution to the volume Die Ganzheit in Philosophie und Wissenschaft. Othmar Spann zum 
70. Geburtstag. See further c. 6.6 below. 

34 Cf. Arvidsson 2006, pp. 178-238. 

35 Excerpt from a speech by Adolf Hitler made on the 6th of September 1938, cited after Domarus 
1987, p. 893 (my translation); »Denn der Nationalsozialismus ist eben keine kultische Bewegung, son- 
dern eine aus ausschließlich rassischen Erkenntnissen erwachsene völkisch-politische Lehre. In 
ihrem Sinn liegt kein mystischer Kult, sondern die Pflege und Führung des blutbestimmten und - 
bedingten Volkes.« See also Bicarri 2001, p. 227, who also refers to this speech, as well as Arvidsson 
2006, pp. 178-238, who discusses how the general cultic-religious perspective lost support around this 
time in academic circles and certainly in the debate between the SS Ahnenerbe and Amt Rosenberg. 
Perhaps this is also a reason why the second volume of KGG was never published, as Höfler had no- 
ticed that the concept of the revival of cult ritual from pre-Christian Germanic tradition was disap- 
proved of by the leader of the National Socialist movement. This would also correlate with 
Arvidsson’s study, which illuminates that the barbarian-cultic image of the Germanic peoples was in 
the end disfavoured over that ofthe bourgeois-farmer. 
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although viable within the SS and SS Ahnenerbe, represents only a single view of Ger- 
man-Germanic culture in the context of the wider National Socialist movement. 

In summary, Höfler’s concept of culture represents a response to the crisis in his- 
torical thinking of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries that favoured a pur- 
pose-driven and holistic approach to the totality of culture and the validity of the 
immaterial subjective experience. His research approach is characterised by a pessi- 
mistic view of modernity, rationalism and individualistic atomism, in addition to a 
cemented focus on the existence of cultural gestalts, which are argued to create an 
overhanging narrative of cultural and social continuity. And at the basis of Höfler’s 
understanding of culture is his concentration on religious experience, in particular 
that of the cult, as the centre of cultural — but also political and social — creation. 


6.2 Chaos and Order in »Germanic Culture< 


The concept of order in opposition to disorder and chaos is inextricably tied to Otto 
Höfler’s concept of culture, hinged on his singular interpretation of gestalt theory ina 
cultural-morphological context. Primarily, he refers to the divide in cultural manifes- 
tations as »Ungestaltetes« and »Gestaltetes«: that which is formless and that which 
has form and structure.” This juxtaposition is continually seen in his approach to his- 
torical and literary sources in the Germanic tradition, whereby he always seeks to un- 
derline whether something »gestalthaftes« exists. So Höfler states: »[. . .] to make the 
disentangling unity visible in the multiplicity is one of the most important tasks of 
research on the history of religions.«*’ Central to this drive to pinpoint that which 
characterises order and continuity in Germanic culture is the idea that such unities 
(Lebensordnungen) are not created by people, but are inherent to them, that is, the 
cultural and social order or the »manifestations of humanity«, »[. . .] are structured 
according to their nature in natural systems«.** Unsurprisingly, Höfler equates the in- 
fluence of these inherent forms of order to sacred forces. This notion is reflected in 
the introduction to the first volume of GS, in which Höfler writes: 


Ethnology and historiography have shown in primitive and highly developed cultures that the 
structures in which life was carried out were shaped by sacred laws [. . .] where such forms are 
taken seriously by their bearers, there they show that also the powerful feel subordinated to a 
higher law, and that they believe their rule is bound to a servitude beneath this higher power.” 


36 Cf. e.g., Höfler 1968b, pp. 110-111. 

37 Höfler 1934, pp. 269-270; »[. . .] in der Vielheit die ordnende Einheit sichtbar zu machen, ist eine 
der wichtigsten Aufgaben religionshistorischer Forschung.« 

38 Höfler 1968b, p. 109; »Hervorbringungen des Menschen«/»[. . .] ihrem Wesen nach in natürliche 
Ordnungen gegliedert«. 

39 Höfler 1952a, p. VIII; »Völkerkunde und Geschichtswissenschaft haben an primitive und an hoch 
entwickelten Kulturen erwiesen, daß die Ordnungen, in deren Bahnen sich das Leben vollzog, durch 
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This antithesis of order and disorder is thematised throughout Höfler’s research. One 
example is the various characteristics of the god Odin/Wodan in the Old Norse- 
Germanic tradition. Here too, Höfler argues, it is in the context of the ecstatic- 
daemonic cult, and Odin as the leader thereof, that scholars can find >order: in this 
mythological figure:*° 


For it is not true that everything that does not fit in with the poetic characterisations of the gods 
forms a desolate chaos. A fixed order prevails especially in the archaic features of mythology. 
But its principle of order is, at least in many cases, not an anthropomorphic, but a cultic one. 
And to strive for these structures of popular religion seems to me to be one of the foremost tasks 
of the scholarship of mythology. In so doing, the cult becomes the focus of attention." 


This similar juxtaposition is reflected in Höfler’s Siegfried and Arminius theory, in 
which the Clades Variana is argued to have been mythologised as a fight against a 
dragon, as a »[. . .] symbolic defence of order against a monster [. . .]«.”? Here specifi- 
cally, Hofler argues a dualistic cosmological interpretation of order versus chaos: 


One can assign the ideas that led to such mythologems and religious views, in abstract- 
philosophical language, to a cosmological dualism: the world, the cosmos with its structures, is 
subject to the law of conflict, a metaphysical antagonism between godly and godless forces, be- 
tween life and destruction, between prosperity and ruin.” 


In the same sense, Höfler underscores such a cosmological struggle of order versus 
chaos in his view of the last battle of Ragnarök in Old Norse-Germanic mythology.“ 

Yet perhaps this antithesis of chaos and order is most prevalent in Höfler’s con- 
cept of the ecstatic-daemonic force at the seat of Germanic religion and the sacred 
men’s bands. As he points out in his conclusion to KGG I: 


sakrale Gesetze geprägt waren [. . .| Wo solche Formen von ihren Trägern ernst genommen werden, 
dort bezeugen sie, daß auch die Mächtigen sich einem höheren, ihnen übergeordneten Gesetz unter- 
stellt fühlen, und daß sie ihre Herrschaft an ein Dienen unter dieser höheren Macht gebunden 
glauben.« 

40 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 269-275. See also c. 4.4.2 above. 

41 Höfler 1934, p. 274; »Denn es ist nicht wahr, daß alles, was sich den poetischen Götterbildern nicht 
einfügt, ein wüstes Chaos bilde. Gerade in den urtümlichen Zügen der Mythologie waltet eine feste 
Ordnung. Aber ihr Ordnungsprinzip ist kein anthropomorphes, sondern ein kultisches, zumindest in 
sehr vielen Fällen. Und sich um diese Strukturen der Volksreligion zu bemühen, scheint mir eine der 
vornehmsten Aufgaben der wissenschaftlichen Mythologie. Dabei wird der Kult in den Mittelpunkt 
des Blickfeldes rücken.« 

42 Höfler 1978, p. 103; »[. . .] symbolischen Verteidigung der Ordnung gegen ein Ungeheuer [. . .]«. 

43 Höfler 1978, p. 103; »Man kann die Ideen, die zu solchen Mythologemen und religiösen Anschauun- 
gen geführt haben, in abstrakt-philosophischer Sprache einem kosmologischen Dualismus zuordnen: 
die Welt, der Kosmos mit seinen Ordnungen, unterstehe dem Gesetz eines Kampfes, eines metaphysi- 
schen Antagonismus zwischen göttlichen und widergöttlichen Gewalten, zwischen Leben und Zerstör- 
ung, zwischen Gedeihen und Verderben.« See also Höfler 1961, p. 121. 

44 Cf. Höfler 1978, pp. 103-104. 
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The modern era has become accustomed to seeing a force of chaos in the daemonic that shatters 
all order, an enemy of the firmly established community and the binding ethos [. . .] The ecstatic 
cults of the Germanic religion of the dead teach us something else: the bond [. . .] to the living 
dead and their leader is a sacred obligation." 


And it is in this obligation in the community within the cult that these sacred-ecstatic 
forces create a sense of order in the cultural life of the Germanic peoples, as Höfler 
states in the foreword to KGG: »Thus this cultic heightening of being does not mean 
chaos, but order, not delirium, but obligation, not letting-go, but rather the building of 
a binding union with the ancestors.«*° 

In his detailed examination of the main religious-historical perspectives of early 
Germanic culture and religion within the NSDAP, Stefan Arvidsson juxtaposes Höfler’s 
Germanenbild, along with the research of Stig Wikander and other prominent schol- 
ars associated with the SS Ahnenerbe, through the concept of barbarism (disorder), 
that is, »barbarian ideology« or »barbarophilism«, based on evolutionist and folkloris- 
tic research, to that of the »order ideologists« of the Amt Rosenberg, who championed 
the idea of the more civilised, noble farmer." Arvidsson is correct in distinguishing 
between these two separate views of Germanic culture — of a sober, staid version of 
the German-Germanic ancestor in comparison to a more vigorous, zealous view 
thereof — highlighting that Höfler’s focus on religion circled around the concept of 
the ecstatic-daemonic ritual experience of the men’s bands, which, on the surface, 
does correlate with a primitive, barbarian-like view of Germanic culture. Arvidsson 
fails to realise, however, that a major element of Höfler’s concept of Damonie is fo- 
cused on order: in his Germanic cult, order, not chaos, is created through the dae- 
monic force. Thus, Höfler, with his focus on gestalts in Germanic religion and culture, 
could also be considered an »order ideologist«. 

Alongside Höfler’s antithesis of chaos and order in his Germanenbild, in which a 
sense of order is always established through the cult, is a strong sense of tension, 
which he recognises as the »Lebensluft« (life’s oxygen) of the sacred men’s band, in 
particular in their function as a warrior band: 


Few forces can weld people into a unity as effectively as the militant community. A group’s sense 
of unity is always animated when it through tension, turns itself against outside forces as a 


45 Höfler 1934, pp. 340-341; »Die Neuzeit hat sich gewöhnt, im Dämonischen eine Kraft des Chaos zu 
sehen, die alle Ordnungen zertrümmert, einen Feind der festgefügten Gemeinschaft und des binden- 
den Ethos [. . .] Die ekstatischen Kulte der germanischen Totenreligion lehren uns ein anderes: die 
Bindung [. . .] an die fortlebenden Toten und ihren Führer ist heilige Verpflichtung.« 

46 Höfler 1934, p. IX; »Diese kultische Daseinssteigerung bedeutet also nicht Chaos, sondern Ordnung, 
nicht Taumel, sondern Verpflichtung, nicht Hinsinken, sondern Aufbau bindender Gemeinschaft mit 
den Vorfahren.« See also c. 4.5.1 above with respect to this quote. 

47 Cf. Arvidsson 2006, pp. 179-238, here especially p. 179. 
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whole. This is an experience that one can have in daily life and that still establishes the states- 
manlike rule that domestic political tensions are overcome by foreign political ones. This socio- 
logical basic law of tension will become clear to us even more often in this case, because tension 
is like oxygen in the men’s bands.“ 


Such a force of tension is also argued to exist within Höfler’s concept of sacral king- 
ship, between the profane, political and militaristic role of the king, and the sacred, 
godly power he represents: it is a »[. . .] tension between the mortal king and the sa- 
cred power that exalts and shines upon him«.*? These forces of tension are then di- 
rected towards and realised in the political function of the Germanic men’s bands, as 
well as within Germanic society itself, especially in the juxtaposition of the Bund and 
the Sippe, as will be elaborated on in c. 6.3 below. 


6.3 The Bund versus the Sippe 


Otto Höfler, in contrast to many other Germanists, argued that the warrior, cultic 
Bund (band) played a fundamental role in the formation of early Germanic society: it 
is considered to be a social form of equal importance to the Sippe (clan or kin), from 
which the »origin of the actual state forces and forms of community should be looked 
for.«°° The political, state-building forces of the warrior band will be discussed in the 
following section (c. 6.4); the focus of the present discussion is the juxtaposition of the 
clan and the warrior band, which Höfler argues created a form of tension in early 
Germanic society. 

As Höfler notes in his introduction to KGG, his emphasis on the Bund and its role 
in past societies in relation to the clan or tribe can be traced back to Heinrich 
Schurtz’s research on the Geheimbund as a major sociological form in indigenous soci- 
eties, as discussed above in c. 4.1." Schurtz, who saw women as the centre of the 
Sippe, argued that the Männerbund was the dominion of men and »[. . .] a certain de- 
gree of competition between the two forms of society, the men’s band and the clan, is 


48 Höfler 1934, p. 156; »Wenige Kräfte können so wirksam Menschen zur Einheit schweißen wie die 
Kampfgemeinschaft. Das Einheitsgefühl einer Gruppe wird stets belebt, wenn sie als Ganzes in Span- 
nung gegen außen tritt. Das ist eine Erfahrung, die man im täglichen Leben machen kann und die 
noch jene staatsmännische Regel bestimmt, daß innenpolitische Spannungen durch außenpolitische 
überwunden werden. Dieses soziologische Grundgesetz der Spannung wird uns hier noch öfter vor 
Augen treten, denn Spannung ist die Lebensluft der Männerbünde.« 

49 Höfler 1956b, p. 83; »[. . .] Spannung zwischen dem menschlichen König und der ihn erhöhenden, 
anstrahlenden göttlichen Macht«. See also Höfler 1952a, pp. 353-354. Höfler also presents this idea in 
Höfler 1952b, pp. 14-16. 

50 Höfler 1934, p. VII; »[. . .] Ursprung der eigentlich staatlichen Kräfte und Gemeinschaftsformen zu 
suchen sei.« 

51 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. VIL. 
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more or less evident everywhere [. . .]«.>” Specifically, Schurtz claimed that conflict or 
tension arose from the fact that young, unmarried men, who belonged to the band 
and carried out the main rituals and functions thereof, would eventually marry and 
become obligated to their wider role within the family as well.” In this two-fold func- 
tion of the married men, a type of strained obligation to both social forms is seen that, 
in the end, is solved through the domination of men over the women and children: 


The opposition between the two systems forms a major chapter in the history of human society. 
In this sense, a gambit of the male principle can often be seen in the Geheimbünde, which con- 
sciously turns against the family entity represented by women and children and seeks to estab- 
lish its supremacy through intimidation.™* 


Alfred Baeumler (1887-1968), who Höfler also mentions as an influential figure for his 
research,” directly adopts this concept from Schurtz in Männerbund und Wissenschaft: 


The crisis in relation to the band inevitably arises as soon as the young man seriously considers 
starting a family. The contrast between the forms of life, denied by bourgeois culture, which 
Heinrich Schurtz’s incomparable book: Altersklassen und Männerbünde recently developed, 
then asserts itself with all its might. The unavoidable and genuine claim of the woman to man, 
her will to pigeonhole the man’s existence in the family, inevitably leads to conflict.*° 


Thus, the idea of Spannung (tension) between the clan and the warrior band is ce- 
mented in a male-dominated, sexist view of society propagated by Schurtz and Baeum- 
ler, which is also reflected in Höfler’s Germanenbild.°’ 


52 Schurtz 1902, p. 352; »Ein gewisser Wettbewerb zwischen den beiden Gesellschaftsformen, der 
Männergruppe und dem Familienverband, tritt überall mehr oder weniger deutlich hervor [. . .]«. 

53 Cf. Schurtz 1902, especially p. 122. Here Schurtz explicitly argues that it was the unmarried, youn- 
ger generations of the Geheimbund that stood in contrast to the elder, married men, who then had a 
stronger obligation to the clan or family. He compares this structure to the alumni of a student frater- 
nity in comparison to the active members thereof. 

54 Schurtz 1902, p. 353; »Das Gegenspiel der beiden Systeme bildet ein grosses Kapitel in der En- 
twicklungsgeschichte der menschlichen Gesellschaft. In den Geheimbünden lässt sich in diesem Sinne 
vielfach ein Schachzug des männlichen Prinzips erkennen, das sich mit Bewusstsein gegen das durch 
Frauen und Kinder vertretene Familienwesen kehrt und durch Einschüchterung seine Oberherrschaft 
zu befestigen strebt.« See c. 6.5 below on Schurtz’s male-dominated view of past and modern society 
that is reflected in Höfler’s own research. 

55 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. XII. Baeumler was a strong supporter of Männerbund-ideology, adopting 
Schurtz’s research in his writings as well, cf. e.g., Baeumler 1934. 

56 Baeumler 1934, p. 167; »Die Krise im Verhältnis zum Bund tritt notwendig ein, sobald der junge 
Mann die Gründung einer Familie ernsthaft erwägt. Der von der bürgerlichen Kultur geleugnete Ge- 
gensatz der Lebensformen, den und das unvergleichliche Buch von Heinrich Schurtz: Altersklassen 
und Männerbünde erschlossen hat, macht sich dann mit aller Wucht geltend. Der unvermeidliche 
und echte Anspruch des Weibes auf den Mann, sein Wille, das Dasein des Mannes der Familie ein- 
zuordnen, führt notwendig zu Konflikten.« 

57 See further c. 6.5 below. 
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In Höfler’s research, the cult of the sacred men’s band remains in focus, in com- 
parison to the sociological function of the clan or tribe. Yet this contrast between the 
clan and warrior band is specifically reflected in a religious-historical perspective, in 
particular in the first volume of KGG within the context of the Germanic death cult. 
Höfler underlines that there are two forms of union or community in the death cult: 
the first is the union of the »Eingeweihte« (initiated) with the »Ahnengeister« (ances- 
tral spirits) through ecstatic ritual; it is the entrance of the individual into the »union 
of the »undead««.°® Höfler equates this union to the »[. . .] Valhalla religion with its 
community of dead warriors«, which is related to the second form of union or conse- 
cration of the death cult in the »[. . .] mystical merger of the community of the clan, of 
this basic power of ancient Germanic life«.°° Thus, Höfler does not rule out the reli- 
gious-historical significance of the clan in Germanic culture, but does see a divide be- 
tween the clan and the warrior band in this context: 


There are two mindsets that still exist as long as a dying father finds consolation in living on 
»through his children: and a fallen warrior keeps the belief that he will continue to exist among 
his people. Whether one or the other force is greater in a sphere of life, that will shape the es- 
sence of all of its forms of community [. . .]. And yet both belong to the most powerful fundamen- 
tal forces of every historical life.°° 


Further, Höfler argues that the »[. . .] rural clan and farming community of the dead« is 
more dominate in medieval Icelandic culture on hand the Old Norse Sagas of Icelanders: 
a significant part of his argument that Icelandic culture should not be transposed upon 
all forms of Germanic society as a common, pan-Germanic model.“ Outside of Scandina- 
via, however, Höfler stresses the predominance of the cultic warrior band in the devel- 
opment of Germanic society over that of rural, peasant life, tied to the clan. He describes 
this contrast specifically in relation to the religious beliefs bound to the Bund and the 
Sippe, not as a sociological division, but rather as opposing domains of life: 


It likely remains impossible to separate these two basic forms of the »social« belief in the dead by 
dividing them into two strictly separated classes, be it temporal, spatial or social layers. But they 
should belong to two different spheres of life — either the peasant-sedentary existence, or the 
warrior-cultic. A social border cannot be drawn, because even the warriors came from the land- 
owning clans. But one can speak of a polar tension between these two forms of existence. The 


58 Höfler 1934, p. 252; »Gemeinschaft der »Unsterblichen«. 

59 Höfler 1934, p. 233, p. 252; »[. . .] Valhallglaube mit seiner Gemeinschaft toter Krieger«/»[. . .] mysti- 
schen Aufgehen der Gemeinschaft der Sippe, dieser Grundmacht des altgermanischen Lebens.« 

60 Höfler 1934, p. 252; »Es sind zwei Haltungen, die noch lebendig sind, solange ein sterbender Vater 
Trost darin findet, >in seinen Kindern: weiterzuleben, und ein fallender Krieger den Glauben hat, in 
seinem Volke fortzubestehen. Ob in einem Lebenskreis die eine oder die andere Kraft größer ist, das 
wird das Wesen aller seiner Gemeinschaftsformen prägen. [. . .] Und dennoch sind beide mächtigste 
Grundgewalten jedes historischen Lebens.« 

61 Höfler 1934, p. 233; »[. . .] der bäuerlichen Sippen- und Hofgemeinschaft der Toten«. See c. 7 for 
further discussion on this point. 
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conflict between clan and band, as between sedentary and warrior life, has probably permeated 
the entirety of [Germanic] existence. Since H. Schurtz we know that the antithesis of the clan- 
related and band structures constitutes a basic tension of human society. No wonder if we can 
then identify it in mythology.‘? 


Hence, Höfler argues for a type of harmonisation of these two social forms, despite 
the existing tension between them, into one intelligible, ganzheitliche representation 
of Germanic culture. Höfler’s emphasis on the characteristics of the Bund over the 
clan is also evident in another aspect of his Germanenbild: in the political-militant ele- 
ments of Germanic society, which he argues were »more important than those of the 
clan and therefore more binding.«® 


6.4 The Political, Policing and Militant Elements 


Throughout his career, Otto Höfler maintained that one of the characteristics of the 
early Germanic tribes and their descendants — as a distinct racial attribute — was a 
political-militant drive that manifested itself in a »state-building force« evidenced by the 
establishment of micro-kingdoms and states throughout the Migration Period and Mid- 
dle Ages in central and Northern Europe.™ This notion is most evident in his concept of 


62 Höfler 1934, pp. 223-224; »Es bliebt wohl unmöglich, jene beiden Grundformen des »sozialen« To- 
tenglauben zu trennen, indem man sie zwei streng geschiedenen, sei es zeitlichen, räumlichen oder ge- 
sellschaftlichen Schichten zuteilte. Aber zwei verschiedenen Lebenssphären werde sie angehören — die 
eine dem bäuerlich-seßhaften Dasein, die andere dem kriegerisch-bündischen. Eine soziale Grenze läßt 
sich nicht ziehen, denn auch die Krieger entstammten ja den grundbesitzenden Sippen. Aber von einer 
polaren Spannung der beiden Daseinsformen darf man sprechen. Der Widerstreit zwischen Sippe und 
Bund wie zwischen Seßhaftigkeit und Kriegerleben hat wohl das ganze Leben durchzogen. Seit 
H. Schurtz wissen wir, daß der Gegensatz der Sippenhaften und der bündischen Gliederungen eine Ur- 
spannung der menschlichen Gesellschaft bildet. Kein Wunder wenn wir sie in der Mythologie wiederfin- 
den.« This juxtaposition of the Bund and Sippe is also thematised by Höfler in his interpretation of the 
Vanir and Æsir of Old Norse mythology as separate clans: as the fertility cult of the Vanir and the war- 
rior cult ofthe Zsir, highlighting the opposition of warrior and peasant-rural life, cf. c. 4.3 above. 

63 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.992, pp. 9-10, citation p. 10; »Die Kämpfe der politischen 
Gemeinschaft sind wichtiger als die der Sippe und darum höher verpflichtend.« 

64 Höfler 1934, p. 357; »staatenbildende Kraft«. Helmut Birkhan confirms that Höfler’s belief in the 
state-building power of the Germanic peoples was rooted in the notion that it was genetic, that is, an 
inherent part of their being. He writes the following about his years as a student with Höfler in 
Vienna: »Ferner bescheinigte Höfler den Germanen eine besondere staatenbildende Kraft und sah 
dies in den Königtümern der Völkerwanderungszeit bis in das Mittelalter bestätigt. Das Faktum, daß 
es zu diesen Staatenbildungen kam, ist ja nicht zu bezweifeln, aber Höflers Glaube, daß dies in der 
germanischen Erbmasse liege, d.h. die Germanen Staaten gründen müssen, gleichsam »ob sie wollen 
oder nicht«, haben ihm seine Wiener Schüler allesamt nicht abgenommen. Da haben wir sehr früh 
gelernt, auch die professorale Lehrmeinung anzuzweifeln.« (Furthermore, Höfler was convinced that 
the Germanic peoples had a singular state-building power and believed the kingdoms of the Migration 
Period up to the Middle Ages confirmed this. The fact that these states were formed is not to be doubted, 
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the Germanic sacred men’s bands, which he believed developed this trait to its greatest 
potential. In KGG I, Höfler refers to them as »warrior-political bands«, who were a 
source of »historical-political forces«. A discussed in c. 4.6 above, this characteristic is 
further emphasised in the second section of KGG, in which he argues that the »militant, 
judicial, political authority« of the »original form« of the bands is distinguishable in such 
later examples as the Varangian guard, the Jomsvikings and modern fraternities in Nor- 
way.°” In the archaic warrior bands, he claims, bravery and combative skills, proved 
through initiation rites, were underscored by a militaristic, political purpose: 


Courage and weapon capability are always maintained and demanded by them. At least in the 
original forms one can also call the men’s bands warrior bands, which only the tried and tested 
full-fledged man can be accepted into — but that means: the warrior capable of arms. Therefore, 
the bands also play into the political organisation. 


Höfler emphasises the political, militant aspect as part of the essence of the men’s 
bands in addition to their »polizeiliche« (policing) function in Germanic society. He 
maintained that it was the responsibility of the men’s bands to uphold certain moral 
or social standards, reflected in later folk customs such as the Haberfeldtreiben or 
Volksjustiz (popular justice or law) practised in southern Germany.” 

In particular, Höfler stresses the importance of the militant-political aspect of the 
common Germanic tradition in a discussion of the role of Old Norse literature and 
medieval Icelandic history in the broader examination of Germanic culture.” He con- 
cludes that Icelandic culture cannot be considered an archetype of Germanic culture 


but Höfler’s belief that this is part of the genetic makeup of the Germanic peoples, that is, the Germanic 
peoples had to establish states, as it were, ‚whether they wanted to or not«, — all of his students in Vienna 
did not adopt this notion. We learned very early on to question professorial opinion as well), Birkhan 
2014, p. 221. 

65 Höfler 1934, p. 357; »Die eigenste [sic] Begabung der nordischen Rasse, ihre staatbildende Kraft, 
fand in den Männerbünden ihre Stätte und hat sie zu reichster Entfaltung getrieben.« See also Burrell 
2020a, pp. 104-106 on the political-militant aspect of Höfler’s research on the Germanic men’s bands 
in the context of völkisch ideology. The present analysis represents a wider discussion thereof in Hö- 
fler’s research. 

66 Höfler 1934, p. VII, p. VIII; »kriegerisch-politische Verbände«/»historisch-politischer Krafte«. 

67 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. I; »kriegerische, rechtliche, politische Befugnisse«. 
68 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 172; »Mut und Waffentüchtigkeit werden von 
ihnen stets hochgehalten gepflegt und gefordert. Zumindest in den ursprünglichen Formen kann man 
die Männerbünde auch Kriegerbünde nennen, denn nur der erprobte vollwertige Mann findet Auf- 
nahme — das aber heißt dort: der waffenfähige Krieger. Deshalb spielen die Bünde auch in die politi- 
sche Organisation hinein.« 

69 Cf. c. 4.6 above. 

70 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.992, pp. 5-6. This heavily edited manuscript titled »Die 
Islandersagas — Urbild germanischen Lebens?« (The Icelandic Sagas — Archetype of Germanic Exis- 
tence?), dated to the 3”@ of April 1938, appears to be a lecture or an early version of an article that 
Höfler may have intended to publish after writing his review of Vilhelm Peter Gronbech’s Kultur und 
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because of the political-historical path of the medieval Icelanders, who he sees as lack- 
ing a concern for foreign affairs.” Thus, he views medieval Iceland as an exception to 
the common Germanic socio-political tradition. In this sense, Höfler highlights that 
the political-historical aspects of a society or people cannot be separated from its cul- 
ture; they are intertwined: 


Iceland never had an active foreign policy and has never fought as a political entity. And this is 
why the country lacks all those traditions, poems and instincts that a people develop in self- 
assertion against the outside, i.e., as a political-historical militant community.” 


This emphasis on the militant, political aspect of the Germanic people and thereby his 
focus on conflict against outside forces in comparison to inner-conflict and family 
blood-feuds, as represented in medieval Icelandic culture through the Sagas of Ice- 
landers, reflects Höfler’s nationalistic-völkisch perception of culture, society and a na- 
tion’s role in the greater socio-political play-work.” 

In general, Höfler’s emphasis on the political, militant and policing function of 
the Germanic men’s bands can be interpreted in light of the socio-political context of 
the early twentieth century, in particular through the popular interest in the Männer- 
bund as a social unit. This socio-political significance of the Männerbund during the 
Weimar Republic and National Socialist era has already been thoroughly explored by 
Klaus von See, with particular reference to Höfler’s research.” On the one hand, this 
subject, popularised by Heinrich Schurtz and Hans Bliher, created a popular dis- 
course around the idea of the Männerbund and Geheimbund, setting the context for 
Lily Weiser-Aall’s and Höfler’s own studies. On the other hand, their research contrib- 
uted to this climate of discussion and was viable, especially in the case of Höfler and 
his emphasis on the militant aspect of the bands, for the ideology of the SS steered by 
Heinrich Himmler.” Indeed, the political characteristic of Höfler’s Germanic men’s 
bands is the most evident reason for the highly debated circumstances of his research 
and a clear example for its socio-political implications. The völkisch attributes of Hö- 
fler’s research cannot be mistaken in his championing of the political power and en- 
durance that the German-Germanic ancestors allegedly possessed. His racist and 


Religion der Germanen in 1937. Many of the arguments outlined in this manuscript correlate with 
those found in his review (sometimes word for word), cf. Höfler 1937b. See also c. 7 below, in which 
both of these texts are discussed with respect to Höfler’s view of medieval Icelandic culture. 

71 Cf. ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.992, pp. 3-6; Höfler 1937b, p. 196. 

72 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.992, pp. 5-6; Höfler 1937b, p. 197; »Island hat niemals eine 
aktive Außenpolitik gehabt und des hat nie als politische Einheit einen Kampf geführt. Und deshalb 
fehlen ihm alle jene Überlieferungen, Dichtungen und Instinkte, die ein Volk in der Selbstbehauptung 
gegen außen, d.h. als politisch-historische Kampfgemeinschaft, entwickelt.« 

73 Cf. Burrell 2020a, pp. 104-106. 

74 Cf. von See 1994b, especially pp. 330-336 with regard to Höfler. 

75 Cf. von See 1994b, pp. 330-336. 
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nationalistic view of nations is best illustrated by the following quote from his afore- 
mentioned discussion on medieval Iceland: 


Ethnogeny strikingly confirms the image presented here: in Iceland, the Nordic race is rarer 
today than in most other Germanic countries. England on the other hand — in comparison with 
Iceland, a faraway island without foreign policy — is an island empire with a people’s army and 
a global political outpouring — in England, as in all other »nationalised« Germanic nations, the 
geopolitical element of the Nordic race did not lead to their attrition, but to their advancement.”® 


Hence, the socio-political characteristic as part of the historical-cultural image of the 
Germanic peoples is a significant element of Höfler’s overall Germanenbild. 

However, in combination with recognising the historical-political context of Hö- 
fler’s research and its ideological aspects, it is also important to focus on the research 
that lay the foundation for his arguments, which go hand-in-hand. First of all, it is in 
ethnological parallels that Höfler argues for the politically significant aspect of the 
warrior men’s bands. As Schurtz claims, it is in the primitive Geheimbünde that »[. . .] 
the only political power is embodied, which brings the splintered clans and communi- 
ties together into a higher unity and creates a common law for all.«”’ Schurtz also 
stresses that it is the Geheimbünde that are »[...] the actual bearers of almost all 
higher social development.«”® Further, he notes that one of the main purposes of the 
Geheimbiinde is to establish order and control within the community, arguing that 
new secret organisations often arise »[. . .] to fight the anarchy and savagery within a 
people.«’° Höfler transposes these attributes from Schurtz’s analysis onto his own 
concept of the men’s bands in Germanic society. In particular, he argues that the 
bands had a policing function based on ethnological observations. Specifically, Höfler 
cites the research of Richard Thurnwald, who, in his lexicon entry on the term »Män- 
nerbund« from 1927, writes that the most prevalent aspects of Männerbünde in indige- 
nous societies are »[. . .] the policing and militant functions [. . .]. Thus, the Bünde are 
involved in the political organisation.«®° 


76 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.992, p. 16; »Die Rassenkunde bestätigt die hier vorgetra- 
gene Darstellung schlagend: In Island ist die nordische Rasse heute seltener als in den allermeisten 
anderen germanischen Landern. In England dagegen — in mit Island, der weltfernen Insel ohne 
Außenpolitik, ein Inselreich mit Volksheer und weltpolitischen Ausgriff zu vergleichen — in England 
wie in allem übrigen »staatlichen« Germanenreichen hat das weltpolitische Element der nordischen 
Rasse nicht zu ihren Aufreibung [sic] geführt, sondern zu ihrer Erhöhung.« 

77 Schurtz 1902, pp. 363-364; »[. . .] die einzige politische Macht verkörpert ist, die die zersplitterten 
Sippen und Gemeinden zu einer höheren Einheit zusammenfasst und ein gemeinsames Recht für alle 
schafft.« 

78 Schurtz 1902, p. V; »[. . .] die eigentlichen Träger fast aller höheren gesellschaftlichen Entwicklung.« 
79 Schurtz 1902, p. 367; »[. . .] um die Anarchie und Verwilderung innerhalb eines Volkes zu bekämpfen.« 
80 Thurnwald 1927, p. 19; »[. . .] die polizeilichen und militärischen Funktionen [. . .]. Die Bünde 
hängen also mit der politischen Organisation zusammen.« Thurnwald bases his research on that of 
Schurtz and Hutton Webster and refers to the various papers on indigenous American groups pre- 
sented in the volume Anthropological Paper of the American Museum of Natural History 11. Societies of 
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But in contrast to Thurnwald and Schurtz, Höfler sees an interplay of sacred, reli- 
gious cult with these militant, political and policing functions in the Germanic tradi- 
tion. In the context of the initiation rites of the archaic warrior bands, he writes: 


The initiation rites are not just religious acts, they are also tests of bravery. Therein another char- 
acteristic of the men’s bands is shown, which seems just as important as the sacral one: these 
bands, at least in their most original form, are always warlike and defensive [. . a2 


And, as is argued throughout all sections of KGG, the sacred-religious aspect was a 
fundamental element of culture, society and history — whether in the primitive war- 
rior bands or in later echoes thereof such as the guilds, which still at their core are 
assumed to carry this religious, cult aspect within them. Hence, Höfler combines the 
sacral-daemonic force with the original »Geselligkeitstrieb« (social drive, impulse) 
Schurtz ascribes to Geheimbiinde: it is a drive to form male community and further to 
develop states that is underscored by a sacral-religious substance.® In other words, 
the sacral-daemonic force is also a political, historical and militant one. When one 
views Höfler’s concept of Geheimbund through this lens, it becomes clear how he can 
argue the concept of sacral kingship in Germanic culture. For, his idea of sacral king- 
ship is based on the idea that the religious and sacred is one with the political, histori- 
cal and judicial, circling back to archaic cult ritual and its significance. The same can 
be said for Höfler’s cultural continuity theory and view of Germanic life as a whole. 

Interestingly, such an entwining of the sacred-religious with the political and mil- 
itant is reflected in Jakob Wilhelm Hauer’s research, which claimed that the religious 
aspect is tied to the social development of Geheimbünde; indeed, it remains the origi- 
nal form thereof: 


But next to the religious character, the social, economic and state life developed. The men of dif- 
ferent ages felt the need to band together, be it for social or political purposes. These men, with 
their best representatives, however, had long been part of the religious band into which they 
had been initiated. Thus, the age classes are a branch off of these bands under the influence of 


the Plains Indians, edited by Clark Wissler from 1916. See also Thurnwald 1932, p. 280. See Höfler 1934, 
p. 243 fn. 270 as well as ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 172 with reference to Thurn- 
wald and the militant, policing function of Männerbünde. 

81 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/1, p. 172; »Die Initiationsriten sind aber nicht nur religi- 
öse Weihen, sie sind auch Tapferkeitsproben. Darin zeigt sich ein anderer Wesenszug der Männerbünde, 
der ebenso wichtig scheint wie der sakrale: diese Bünde sind, wenigstens in ihrer ursprünglichsten Ge- 
stalt, wohl immer kriegerisch-wehrhaft [. . .]«. 

82 As discussed above in c. 6.1, that this state-building, political force is embedded in a religious-cultic 
force is what made Höfler’s Germanenbild controversial for the Amt Rosenberg and the NSDAP, cf. 
Arvidsson 2006, pp. 178-238 and fn. 35 above. 
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social and political instincts; it is not, however, the age classes that arose from the social impulse 
that subsequently arranged themselves into ritual bands.” 


Further, he explains, the development of economic organisations or guilds all possessed 
this original sacred character, some even developed the function »[. . .] of the secret tri- 
bunal [. . .]«.°* Hence, Höfler’s embedding of the sacred force of the Germanic men’s 
bands with their political, militant and policing attributes is clearly an adoption from 
Hauer’s own Männerbund concept. 

In summary, the political, militant and policing aspects of Höfler’s research — most 
prominently seen in his concept of the Germanic men’s bands — is both a derivation of 
ethnological-sociological research as well as a reflection of the historical-political con- 
text of the first half of the twentieth century, in which the championing of the state- 
building and militant characteristics of early Germanic society as the precursor to the 
modern German state was an acceptable and viable notion. 


6.5 The Absence of Women and the Domination of Men 


A perspicuous aspect of Otto Höfler’s research is the absence of the female and the 
domination of the male sex. Essentially, women in Germanic society are non-relevant 
in his research: his perspective of Germanic culture focuses on institutions in which 
exclusively men took part, that is, the sacred men’s bands, kingship, folk traditions 
carried out by the young men of rural communities and so forth. Likely a result of a 
misogynistic, male-dominated world-view, Höfler appears to have had no interest in 
the role of women in Germanic culture. Further, he negates sexuality outside of famil- 
ial-reproductive obligation in his research. 

The only instance in which Höfler mentions women in his major works is with 
respect to the motif of Damonenverfolgung (persecution or hunt for demons) in medi- 
eval folk legends, which he discusses in relation to the legends of the Wild Hunt and 
Furious Host in KGG 1.°° Representing only a marginal part of his discussion of the 
cultic origin of these legends, he argues that the motif of hunting and chasing demons 
circles around the motif of medieval witch-hunts. Following the research of Margaret 
Murray (1863-1963), who argued the actual existence of witch-cults in the Middle 


83 Hauer 1923, p. 483; »Aber neben der religiösen Gestaltung entwickelte sich das soziale, wirtschaft- 
liche und staatliche Leben. Die Männer verschiedenen Alters hatten das Bedürfnis, sich zusammen- 
zuschliessen, sei es zu gesellschaftlichen, sei es zu politischen Zwecken. Diese Männer standen mit 
ihren besten Vertretern aber längst im religiösen Bunde, in den sie ja eingeweiht waren. Die Alter- 
sklassen sind also eine Abzweigung aus diesen Bünden unter dem Einfluss der gesellschaftlichen und 
politischen Instinkte, nicht aber haben die aus dem Geselligkeitstrieb entstandenen Altersklassen sich 
nachträglich den Weihegenossenschaften eingeordnet.« 

84 Hauer 1923, p. 483; »[. . .] des geheimen Gerichtes [. . .]«. 

85 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 276-282. 
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Ages, Höfler sees such legends of the hunting of a witch or witches as parallels to the 
existence of witch-cults, which, however, cannot be seen as equal to the cults of the 
sacred Germanic men’s bands.°® These witch-cults, he maintains, are instead charac- 
terised by »[. . .] rampant debauchery [. . .]«.°” Further, the demonisation of witches 
and witch-cults in the Middles Ages, traditionally argued to stem from the Christian 
Church, is refuted by Höfler, who sees their demonic character as part of their inher- 
ent nature: 


This witch’s frenzy was presided over by Satan himself since the Middle Ages, but it is not likely 
that the cynical filth of these witch feasts was first attributed to them by ecclesiastical religious 
zeal. The wild goat stench was certainly always a characteristic of such witch orgies. Such a char- 
acteristic is quite foreign to the legends of the Furious Host [. . .].°® 


Although he admits that attestations of the witch-cults and the Wild Hunt and Furious 
Host legends share similarities, their separation is argued to lie in the concept of ecstasy 
represented by each group: in the witch-cults, Höfler sees a form of »Hexenorgien« 
(witch-orgies); in the men’s bands, however, the ecstatic experience is completely sepa- 
rated from the erotic. Höfler writes: »The ecstasy of the »Wild Army: is not a sexual one, 
but rather a form of battle-frenzy«.°° The non-sexual nature of the ecstatic experience 
of the men’s bands is frequently emphasised by Höfler throughout his research.” Eroti- 
cism, sexuality — or even women — have no place in his view of Germanic culture. 
This absence of eroticism in Höfler’s research is noteworthy for two additional 
reasons: firstly, Männerbund-discourse at the beginning of the twentieth century un- 
derscored the possible sexual (specifically homosexual) connotation of Männerbünde, 
as most prominently seen in Hans Blüher’s study and, secondly, some researchers 
argue that homosexual relations were practised among Germanic tribes in the Late 
Antique.” Analysing possible attestations of homosexual relations between men in 
Germanic tribes and the position of legal texts on this matter in the Migration Period, 
Andreas Mohr argues that a social structure existed »[. . .] in which the sexual activities 
of men were rarely subject to legal or social limitations« among Germanic-speaking 
tribes (termed gentes) from the first to seventh centuries.” In particular, with respect 


86 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 280, see also Arvidsson 2006, p. 211; Leszczynska 2009, pp. 315-323. 

87 Höfler 1934, p. 277; »[. . .] zügellose Ausschweifung [. . .]«. 

88 Höfler 1934, p. 277; »Diesem Hexentaumel steht seit dem Mittelalter Satan selbst vor, aber es ist 
nicht wahrscheinlich, daß die zynische Schmutzigkeit diesen Hexenfesten erst durch kirchlichen Glau- 
benseifer zugeschrieben wurde. Der wüste Bocksgestank war gewiß immer ein Kennzeichen solcher 
Hexenorgien. Derlei ist den Sagen vom Wilden Heer ganz fremd [. . .]«. 

89 Höfler 1934, p. 277; »Die Ekstase des »Wutenden Heeres. ist keine sexuelle, sondern eher 
Kampfesraserei«. 

90 See also c. 4.5.1 above. 

91 Cf. Blüher 1962, see c. 4.1.1 fn. 40 above for literature on Blüher’s concept of the Männerbund. 

92 Mohr 2009, p. 121; »[. . .] in welchem die sexuellen Aktivitäten von Männern rechtlich wie sozial 
kaum einer Einschrankung unterworfen waren«. 
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to homosexuality in the context of Männerbünde, is a description of the Taifals by the 
historian Ammianus Marcellinus in Rerum gestarum libri from the fourth century C.E., 
in which it has been interpreted that a form of paederasty was part of the rite of 
passage into the adult classes of the tribe.” Herwig Wolfram even attributes a cultic- 
religious function to this argued form of initiation rite; Rudolf Much, on the other hand, 
dismisses it as an exceptional circumstance among the Germanic tribes.** Höfler, who 
remarks on this text in a footnote in KGG I, completely dismisses its relevance for his 
concept of Germanic men’s bands. Instead, he argues for the negative connotation af- 
forded to homosexual relations in Germanic culture in general through Tacitus’s Ger- 
mania and Old Norse sources.” Yet, as Mohr has argued, the remarks in Germania may 
say more about the position of Roman culture at the time on homosexual relations than 
they do about the culture of the Germanic tribes themselves, and further notes that to 
take the position of the medieval Scandinavians on homosexual relations as representa- 
tive of all Germanic-speaking peoples, stretching from the Late Antique to the Middle 
Ages, is methodologically problematic.’° Héfler’s negation of homosexual relations as 
part of the initiation rites of the Germanic men’s bands can be viewed, on the one 
hand, as a possible argument based on his interpretation of the Rerum gestarum libri 
and other texts; on the other hand, it can also be seen as a purposeful, homophobic 
negation of homosexuality in Germanic culture. 

Katarzyna Leszczyńska, through her detailed examination of research on the medi- 
eval witch-hunts during the National Socialist era, recognises the above passages in H6- 
fler’s research as evidence of the anti-feminist, misogynist view of women in his 
Germanenbild — and rightly so!” She notes that his interpretation of the witch-cults is 
exceptional for the time, as other Germanists, prominently Bernhard Kummer, argued 
for the witch-hunt’s basis in Christian-demonisation and not in Germanic culture. Inter- 
estingly, Leszczynska examines Höfler’s general concept of Dämonie through the con- 
text of these comments on the medieval witch-hunts, arguing the contradictory way in 


93 Cf. Meier 2001, p. 109; Mohr 2009, pp. 92-96. 

94 Cf. Mohr 2009, pp. 92-96; Much 1918/1919, p. 306; Wolfram 1990, p. 116. Mohr sees Much’s interpre- 
tation of Marcellinus’s text as an intentional refutation of the possible homosexual relations among 
Mannerbiinde and the Germanic peoples in general from the perspective of nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth-century social norms. The same could be argued for Höfler’s research as well. 

95 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 267-268 fn. 368. Here Höfler refers in particular to c. 12 of Germania and the 
phrase corpore infames, which is interpretated as a negative view of the passive-role of male-male 
relations. For a thorough discussion on the context and modern scholarly interpretations of this 
phrase cf. Mohr 2009, pp. 66-82. 

96 Cf. Mohr 2009, pp. 65-72, in particular pp. 65-66 and p. 71. 

97 Cf. Leszczyńska 2009, especially pp. 315-323 on Höfler’s male-dominated view of Germanic society 
and perspective on the medieval witch-hunts. See also von Schnurbein 2016, pp. 235-237 and Arvids- 
son 2006, pp. 209-211, who make similar observations about these same sections in KGG I. Further ob- 
servations on the role of the study of the witch-hunts in the context of National Socialism can be 
found in Wiedemann 2007, pp. 169-184. 
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which Höfler uses the term »daemonic« and »daemon«.°® Indeed, Höfler uses the term to 
describe the men’s bands themselves, but also their enemies.” For, as he himself em- 
phasises, the daemonic force is something beneficial, but also dangerous — hence his 
reference to the ecstatic-daemonic forces as precarious.!” Yet Leszczynska’s discussion 
of the daemonic aspect of Höfler’s men’s bands is narrowed to the first volume of KGG I 
(as well as a lecture from 1943); she does not consider the religious-historical signifi- 
cance of the daemonic force that Höfler begins to develop in KGG, but then expands 
upon in his later research. 

Further, Höfler’s comments on the witch-hunts must also be contextualised through 
the wider, male-focused perspective of his Germanenbild, which is clearly derived from 
ethnological research on Geheimbünde and Männerbünde. In particular, Schurtz, as al- 
ready alluded to above, emphasises the conflict between male and female society 
(through the juxtaposition of the Männerbund and clan) and the necessity for men to 
exercise their superiority. In other words, the male community always strives to be in- 
dependent and establish authority over the female. Thus, when, for example, agricul- 
ture became the basis of existence for some indigenous societies, taken over to a large 
extent by women, then men were driven to find a way »[. . .] to reduce the resulting 
dependency on women as much as possible. One such means is the strong emphasis on 
war, in other words the looting economy, another is very much the Geheimbünde with 
their mysterious, apparently irresistible power.«’” Thus, Schurtz argues, the militant 
and ritual elements of the male community are also a result of their need to cement 
their value in their society. In other words, Schurtz writes: »Out of the opposition to 
women and family life on the one hand, and against the slaves on the other ensues [. . .] 
a new justification for their existence [. . .]«.°’ Schurtz does not negate the existence of 
female Bünde in indigenous and past societies, nor their rites of passage, but considers 
them to be weaker imitations of their male equivalents.’ In short, the main character 
of the female gender does not entail, according to Schurtz, the impulse or drive for socia- 
bility (Geselligkeitstrieb), which he sees as so central to the creation of Männerbünde, but 
remains seated in the realm of the Sippe and family life:'°* 


98 Cf. Leszczynska 2009, pp. 315-323. See also c. 4.5.2 above. 

99 See discussion in c. 4.5.2 above. 

100 Cf. Höfler 1943, p, 4, 7. See further c. 6.7 below. 

101 Schurtz 1902, p. 353; »[. . .] die dadurch entstehende Abhängigkeit von den Frauen möglichst zu 
verringern. Ein solches Mittel ist das starke Betonen des Krieges, mit anderen Worten der Raubwirt- 
schaft, ein anderes sind vielfach die Geheimbünde mit ihrer mystischen, scheinbar unwiderstehlichen 
Macht.« 

102 Schurtz 1902, p. 354; »Aus dem Gegensatz gegen die Frauen und das Familienleben einerseits, 
gegen die Sklaven andererseits ergibt sich die Richtung, in der sich [. . .] eine neue Berechtigung ihres 
Daseins |. . .]«. 

103 Cf. Schurtz 1902, p. 106. 

104 Cf. Schurtz 1902, p. 109. 
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In truth, the woman is always the representative of sexual life and the ties based upon it, 
whereas the man pays homage from his most inner-being to the purely social existence, which tit 
for tat unites into increased development of strength and increased awareness of life, and con- 
siders love for a woman as an episode [. . .]. Here lies a deep, almost unbridgeable contrast be- 
tween man and woman [. . .].1°° 


As discussed in c. 4.1 above, Schurtz’s research is in a form a response to the study of 
J. J. Bachofen and his concept of Mutterrecht; it is through his placement of the Ge- 
heimbünde at the seat of social development in indigenous society that their suprem- 
acy over the superordinate role of women within the family is established.’°° A 
similar response is seen in the research of Alfred Baeumler, who counteracts the sig- 
nificant role of women within the Sippe with his emphasis on the role of the Männer- 
bund in German-Germanic society.” Höfler’s research does not, overall, thematise 
the role of women or gender conflict in Germanic society, at least only through the 
juxtaposition of the family and the Bund. Nonetheless, the notion that women are sub- 
ordinate to men, who cannot partake in the men’s bands that are at the seat of cul- 
tural and political development, is easily inferred. A blatant example is how Höfler 
notes that the humiliation of the beaten husband was a common motif of both the 
Volksjustiz and the Shrovetide plays, arguing the »jurisdiction of the men’s bands«, 
which sought to preserve »the male authority over the women«.'®® 

Höfler’s non-interest in the role of women in Germanic society is surprising to a 
degree when one accounts for the fact that several contemporary Germanists did take 
an interest in the characterisation of women in ancient Germanic culture, either 
through their portrayal in literature, in the archaeological record or from a religious- 
historical standpoint. Only a few examples include Rudolf Much, who wrote about the 
possible existence of warrior women in Germanic Antiquity, or Gustav Neckel and 
Bernhard Kummer, who, even if they themselves uphold a narrow and misogynistic 


105 Schurtz 1902, p. 21; »In Wahrheit ist die Frau immer die Vertreterin des Geschlechtslebens und 
der auf ihm beruhenden Verbande, wahrend der Mann dem rein geselligen Dasein, das Gleiches mit 
Gleichem zu erhöhter Kraftentfaltung und gesteigertem Lebensbewusstsein vereinigt, aus seinem in- 
nersten Wesen heraus huldigt und die Liebe zum Weibe als Episode betrachtet [. . .]. Hier liegt ein 
tiefer, kaum überbrückbarer Gegensatz zwischen Mann und Weib [. . .]«. 

106 Cf. Arvidsson 2006, pp. 207-208, see c. 4.1.1 above. 

107 Cf. Baeumler 1934, pp. 166-167 and his anti-feminist comments in relation to the Männerbund, 
influenced by Schurtz. Cf. Leszczynska 2009, pp. 322-323 on the relation between Baeumler and Hö- 
fler’s Germanenbild. See also c. 5.1 fn. 53 with respect to Baeumler’s introduction to Bachofen’s Der 
Mythus von Orient und Occident. Eine Metaphysik der Alten Welt (1926), cf. Baeumler 1926, pp. 60-88 in 
which he discusses the cult of Dionysus, as a female cult, within the context of Greek tragedy. As 
noted above, Höfler’s concept of cult drama circling around the Germanic men’s bands parallels the 
idea of cult drama in classical culture. Further, it creates a male-female juxtaposition (in Baeumler’s 
view of the Dionysus cult as a female cult) that would have likely been approved of by Baeumler. 

108 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.973, p. 319; »Gerichtsbarkeit der Männerbünde«/ 
»die männliche Autorität gegenüber den Frauen«. 
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view of the female gender, both studied the portrayal of women in the Old Norse 
sagas as keepers and protectors of the clan.’ Furthermore, the role of women in Ger- 
manic society did not escape the interest of Andreas Heusler, who compares the attrib- 
utes of female figures in the Sagas of Icelanders with details from Tacitus’s Germania, 
arguing a form of consistency in the position of women in Germanic society from the 
Late Antique to the Middle Ages.”? Heusler highlights in his research that the Germanic 
woman acts »[. . .] according to the heroic impulses as a man would, only with other 
means«.!" Even Lily Weiser-Aall reflects on the one-sided, male-dominated view of soci- 
ety portrayed in Schurtz’s (as well as Hutton Webster’s) research, who both dismiss the 
significance of female rites of passage and social bands. Her judgement of Webster and 
Schurtz is exact, and can be transposed to Höfler’s research as well: 


These two perspectives are to be judged from the one-sided social view of the scholars and are at 
most justified from that point. The social institution of the woman is closely related to her position 
in the primitive state, but there she is mostly rather suppressed. But if one examines the deeply 
religious significance of the rituals and rites of passage, it is clear that the religious act of women is 
also of great importance, even if it is structured naturally in a different way from that of men."” 


As Höfler does not write on the role or characteristics of Germanic women in his re- 
search, his exact view thereof cannot be determined. However, their absence in his re- 
search is dubious and leaves an explanation wanting. Simply the fact that Höfler does 
not discuss the mythological Valkyrie in the Old Norse tradition and their possible rela- 
tion to actual cult, or the existence of female warriors, is curious." Further is the Dio- 
nysus cult in ancient Greek culture, traditionally composed of women. Although Höfler 
does compare and contrast this ecstatic cult to the ecstatic men’s bands, he still does not 
thematise the existence of female cult, aside from the aforementioned »debauchery« of 
the »witch-cults«, among the Germanic peoples. The most likely explanation for the ab- 
sence of women in Höfler’s research is a strictly male-dominated view of Germanic cul- 
ture in general, in addition to his focus on ethnological parallels, which, as has been 
noted above, are themselves narrowly and purposefully focused on the absolute role of 
men in indigenous — and modern — society. 


109 Cf. Kummer 1927, e.g., p. 76, 152; Much 1909; Neckel 1930; Neckel 1932. 

110 Cf. Heusler 1969b, p. 477. 

111 Heusler 1969d, p. 603; »[. . .] zwar nach den heldischen Antrieben wie der Mann, nur mit anderen 
Mitteln«. 

112 Weiser 1927, p. 24; »Diese beiden Ansichten sind aus der einseitig sozialen Einstellung der Ge- 
lehrten zu beurteilen und höchstens von da aus gerechtfertigt. Die soziale Institution der Frau hängt 
eng zusammen mit ihrer Stellung im primitiven Staat, dort aber ist sie meist ziemlich unterdrückt. 
Faßt man aber die tiefreligiöse Bedeutung der Weihen und Übergangsriten ins Auge, so ist es klar, 
daß auch die Weihe der Frau von großer Wichtigkeit ist, wenn sie auch naturgemäß anders als beim 
Manne gestaltet ist.« 

113 Friedrich von der Leyen makes this point against Höfler in the context of the parallels of Höfler’s 
research to the National Socialist movement, cf. von der Leyen 1935, p. 156. 
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6.6 The Individual versus the Gemeinschaft 


Another prevalent theme in Otto Höfler’s research corpus is the significance of the 
community — the Gemeinschaft" — over the individual. This theme is reflected in 
his general research approach, his emphasis on the political-militant function of Ger- 
manic life, the idea of social continuity and, most importantly, his concept of reli- 
gious-ecstatic cult. 

Previous scholars have argued that Höfler (as well as other scholars influential 
for his research, including Othmar Spann, Vilhelm Peter Grønbech and Rudolf Otto) 
derives his basic concept of community — and its superiority over the individual — 
through Ferdinand Tönnies’s (1855-1936) antithesis of the Gemeinschaft (community) 
and Gesellschaft (society). Although Höfler does not thematise Tönnies’s writings in 
his published research, the parallels of his notion of community, founded on the natu- 
ral, superindividual motivations of humanity against the more individualistic free 
choices of modern society or the state, are evident. Tönnies outlines two types of 
»will« in his research that result in the creation of social ties, either in the societal or 
community level: 


And here the conceptually strictest juxtaposition arises when on the one side, affirmation is 
placed solely for its own sake, on the other side, affirmation is merely placed for an external 
purpose — I call the intention of the one type essential will, that of the other arbitrary will or 
rather (more recently), to avoid this ambiguous expression, free will [. . .]. In truth, one can as- 
sume as a regular case that the family is wholeheartedly affirmed, that is, that man creates it 
with his essential will, just as he takes part in a trading company of his free will, which has only 
the limited purpose of preserving the value of a sum of money he has invested and to acquire 
the highest possible profit.”° 


114 Gemeinschaft is used here in the context of German sociological discourse (in a dichotomy with 
Gesellschaft), which began with Ferdinand Tonnies and his work Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (Com- 
munity and Civil Society) from 1887. As Jose Harris and Margaret Hollis argue: »Neither Gemeinschaft 
nor Gesellschaft necessarily has the precise meaning that Tonnies’s usage implies. In ordinary German 
Gemeinschaft covers a range of possible meanings, from semi-mystical »communion: to a simple sharing 
or partnership; while Gesellschaft often refers to a club, association, social gathering or business firm. 
However, Tönnies’s own use of the two words reflects his conception of an antithesis between Gemein- 
schaft as small-scale, »organic«, close-knit Community, and Gesellschaft as large-scale, impersonal, civil 
and commercial Society.« (Harris/Hollis in Tonnies 2001, p. XLI) Hence, although no exact definition of 
this term exists, the English translation »community« for Gemeinschaft (and »society« for Gesellschaft) 
will be used in the present discussion. 

115 Cf. e.g. Zimmermann 1994, in particular pp. 15-18. See also Voigt 2014, p. 387 fn. 22, who notes the 
similarity between Tönnies’s concept and the writings of Rudolf Otto. 

116 Tönnies 2017, p. 469; »Und hier entsteht die begrifflich scharfste Entgegensetzung, wenn auf die 
eine Seite Bejahung lediglich um ihrer selbst willen, auf die andere Seite Bejahung lediglich eines 
äußeren Zweckes halber gesetzt wird — den Willen der einen Art nenne ich Wesenswillen, den der 
anderen Willkür oder (neuerdings) lieber, um diesen vieldeutigen Ausdruck zu vermeiden, Kürwillen 
[. . .]. In Wahrheit darf man als normalen Fall setzen, daß die Familie mit ganzem Gemüte bejaht 
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Hence, those forms of community that are formed through natural, organic intention 
for the sake of the group are ties of essential will, »Wesenswille«, those that are 
formed for more distinct and individualistic purposes out of arbitrary or free will, 
>Kirwille<” 

However, to assume that Höfler’s concept of community and its antithesis to the 
individual stems solely from Tönnies’s writings is short-sighted. In Höfler’s written es- 
tate, a file of notes on the topic of Geheimbiinde reveal that he was highly critical of 
Tönnies’s concept of the formation of social ties in societies and communities."® Fur- 
ther, his criticism of Tönnies goes hand in hand with his reception of the concept of 
»freie Genossenschaften« (free associations), in the context of Genossenschaftsrecht 
(cooperative legislation) formed by the German historian and legal scholar Otto von 
Gierke (1841-1921).""° In his notes, Höfler comments on von Gierke’s concept of which 
Höfler sees as mirroring Tönnies’s idea of those social ties formed out of Willkür or 
Kürwille (free will). He argues that both concepts have been overlayed with liberal, 
sociological thinking — it is not only a rational decision to belong to a society or com- 
munity, but also an irrational one. Further, Höfler criticises Tönnies’s concept of »es- 
sential will: in forming communities as too »animalistic« Rather, he conceives of the 
community, at least in the context of Germanic history and society, as something 
formed through subjective, irrational forces. However, he also argues that such or- 
ganic social ties of communities are also made of free will. Hence, Höfler’s idea of so- 
cial ties, of the creation of community, takes from both von Gierke’s and Tönnies’s 
concepts of the impulses behind the formation of society and of communities: he be- 
lieves that community is based on free will, but is not animalistic and not always ra- 
tional — it is self-sacrificing and not individualistic. It is also such social ties of 
community that are able to create states — forms of societies, he argues. Although 
Höfler may not adopt von Gierke’s idea of the »freie Genossenschaften: completely in 


wird, daf also der Mensch sie mit seinen Wesenswillen setzt, wie er mit seinem Kiirwillen eine Han- 
delsgesellschaft setzt, die ausschließlich den begrenzten Zweck hat, einer von ihm eingelegten Geld- 
summe Werterhaltung und möglichst hohen Gewinn zu erwerben.« This particular citation originates 
from a separate essay originally published in 1919 (after the first edition of Gemeinschaft und Gesell- 
schaft), titled »Der Begriff der Gemeinschaft«, compiled into the 2017 German edition thereof edited 
by Arno Bammé. Although several English translations of Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft exist, an offi- 
cial translation of this particular essay could not be located (hence my own translation above). 

117 Neither form of »will«, according to Tonnies, is sub-conscious, they are both founded in some de- 
gree of rational thought, cf. Harris/Hollis in Tönnies 2001, p. XLII on the meaning and definition of 
these terms, which vary across English scholarly literature. 

118 Cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Ser.n.44.959, »Begriffe zu Geheimbünde, Soziales u.a.« (undated, 
unpaginated). 

119 The two works from von Gierke that appear to have been influential for Höfler include the first 
volume of his four-volume Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht (German Law of Associations, 1868-1913) 
cf. von Gierke 1868, and his lecture Der germanische Staatsgedanke (The Concept of the Germanic State), 
von Gierke 1919. 
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his Germanenbild, it is clear that von Gierke’s general view of the Germanic state, 
which should be »[. . .] an organically structured community of Germanic nature«, as 
the soul of the people, left a lasting impression." Further, a particular citation from 
von Gierke’s lecture Der germanische Staatsgedanke (1919) directly parallels Höfler’s 
concept of Germanic (and German) society: »The greatest force was the coming to- 
gether of free men, capable of action, at defined moments.«’”' And for Höfler it is this 
force — and the warrior band as a community — that is the fundament of early Ger- 
manic society and lies at the creation of German-Germanic states. 

In Höfler’s essay »Gemeinschaft und kultische Ordnung« (Community and Cultic 
Order), his concept of community becomes even clearer.” Therein, one sees the influ- 
ence of the divide of community and society from Tonnies, yet also the influence of 
Othmar Spann’s theory of universalism. Spann argued that a society does not define 
itself in a rationalistic or positivistic way, as a »function of egoistic individual inter- 
ests«, but rather as an »organism« in which the individual functions solely as the »ma- 
terial carrier« of the characteristics of the community.'” But here, Höfler argues that 
it is the sacral aspect of orders or structures of community in history that are the key 
to understanding its true nature. In a community, which Höfler notes can take several 
forms (family, country, band, state, army) the member’s willingness to sacrifice some- 
thing (even themselves) for the whole represents a main characteristic thereof.'* The 
»singular interests of the individuals« remain »withdrawn«.” For Höfler, these self- 
less communities are embedded in sacred forces: »For the human forms of order, in 
which a selfless behaviour of the individual is the rule, have been built on a religious 
basis since ancient times«.'“° Indeed, their original form is the cult: »Actually, it seems 
to be a universal historical rule that the »objective« communities, i.e., those that did not 
come about through personal, one-off decisions, but those that moved in superindividual 


120 von Gierke 1919, p. 6; »[. . .] ein organisch aufgebautes Gemeinwesen germanischer Prägung«. Hö- 
fler cites von Gierke in Höfler 1934, p. 332, see von Gierke 1868, p. 227. See also ÖNB, Nachlass Otto 
Höfler, Ser.n.44.959 for his comments on von Gierke’s research. 

121 von Gierke 1919, p. 26; »Die höchste Gewalt war bei der zu festbestimmten Zeit zusammentreten- 
den Versammlung der freien wehrhaften Männer.« 

122 Cf. Höfler 1950. This article represents an essay part of a commemorative publication for Othmar 
Spann. 

123 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. XII, who refers to Spann in his introduction. See Spann 1969, pp. 30-31, 
pp. 73-75 on the concept of Gemeinschaft; »Funktion egoistischer Einzelinteressen«/»Organismus«/ 
»stofflicher Träger«. For further discussion of the parallels between Höfler’s and Spann’s research on 
this point, which has already been discussed by Harm-Peer Zimmermann and others, cf. Zimmermann 
1994, p. 16; Birkhan 1992, p. IX. 

124 Cf. Höfler 1950, p. 239. 

125 Höfler 1950, p. 239; »Einzelinteressen der Individuen«/»verschlossen«. 

126 Höfler 1950, p. 244; »Denn die menschlichen Ordnungsformen, in denen ein selbstloses Verhalten 
der Einzelnen Regel ist, ruhen seit Urzeiten auf religiösem Grund«. 
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forms were originally ritually bound.«'”’ And, Höfler argues, despite the irrationally, sub- 
jectively based formation of such communities, they are »[. . .] objectively and scientifi- 
cally comprehensible formations —, which are passed on from generation to generation 
and thereby already illuminate their superindividual significance and validity.«’“* He 
postulates that this sense of sacral order in the community, found in the clan and other 
social forms, must have been something inherent in the human soul.” 

Höfler’s concentration on the community over the individual in his research is 
best divided into two main characteristics: first is the social perspective, that is, the 
role of the community in Germanic society. And throughout his research, the superi- 
ority of the function of the community is emphasised: it is through the group, not 
through the individual, that forces of history, politics and religious life are formed." 
This idea is also linked to his general holistic concept of history, culture and society. 
For, he argues the existence of a homogenous ethos of a »social continuity, stemming 
from »Gemeinschaftskräfte« (group forces), instead of individualistic intentions.’ Re- 
garding the term social continuity: (see c. 5.2 above), Höfler uses the example of a 
military troupe to elaborate on the significance of the whole over the individual mem- 
bers of the group and the differences in their rank. It is their unity into a singular 
gestalt — or community — that creates meaning: 


Of course, profound differences exist between the individual parts within an army [. . .] And yet 
the existence and viability of the army depends entirely on the fact that despite all differences, 
one spirit, one ethos rules the whole from the top to the simple soldier. Anyone who only sees 
the differences between officer corps and squad and not their unity misunderstands the essence 
here — he would have the parts in hand, without the spiritual bond that holds them together.” 


This exact idea is also reflected in Höfler’s concept of sacral kingship, in which he in- 
terprets the dedication to Theodoric on the Rök stone as superindividual in meaning. 


127 Höfler 1950, p. 244; »Es scheint sich als eine in der Tat universalgeschichtliche Gesetzlichkeit zu 
erweisen, daß die »objektiven«, d.h. nicht durch persönliche einmalige Beschlüsse zustande kommen- 
den, sondern sich in überindividuellen Formen bewegenden Gemeinschaften ursprünglich allenthal- 
ben kultisch gebunden waren.« (original emphasis) 

128 Höfler 1950, p. 247; »[. . .] objektiv-wissenschaftlich faßbare Gestaltungen—, die sich von Genera- 
tion zu Generation forterben und schon dadurch ihre überindividuelle Bedeutung und Geltung 
bekunden.« 

129 Cf. Höfler 1950, p. 249. 

130 See also Hauer 1923, pp. 489-490, who expresses the same idea (likely influenced by Rudolf Otto), 
as well as c. 6.4 above. 

131 Cf. Höfler 1940d, pp. 9-10, see also Höfler 1952a, p. 59. 

132 Höfler 1940d, p. 8; »Innerhalb eines Heeres bestehen natürlich tiefe Unterschiede zwischen den 
einzelnen Teilen. [. . .] Und trotzdem hängt Leben und Lebensfahigkeit der Armee völlig davon ab, 
daß über alle Unterschiede weg ein Geist, ein Ethos das Ganze von der Spitze bis zum einfachen Sol- 
daten beherrsche. Wer nur die Unterschiede zwischen Offizierskorps und Mannschaft sähe und nicht 
ihre Einheit, der hätte das Wesentliche verkannt — er hätte die Teile in der Hand, ohne das zusam- 
menhaltende geistige Band.« 
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He asks rhetorically: »Is this strange perspective that the Rök stone reveals to us an 
effect of the personal power of Theodoric’s human individuality? Or is something 
superindividual reflected here that did rise out of Theodoric’s personality, but flowed 
out of his kinship?«'”° The individual is always interpreted through its greater signifi- 
cance in the context of a unity or a community — as a whole. 

Further, this concept is expressed through the daemonic (numinous) experience of 
the Germanic warrior men’s bands as a cult, which Höfler argues spurs the community 
to historical, political action.’** In response to Rudolf Otto’s description of a form of 
identity-mysticism in the vratyas of ancient Indian culture, Höfler explains: 


The identity-mysticism, on the other hand, whereby an individual becomes one with a certain 
(indefinite) Numen, strictly and essentially bars this individual from the world around him, but 
in doing so it abolishes the human social community or makes it meaningless. — Unlike the cultic 
daemonism of the community: it defines — and thus enables one to act. But it is not the individ- 
ual that sets them apart, but the group. It raises them to a »higher reality«, to a sacred unity. This 
heightening and creation of boundary, however, creates communities of action. And it is the call to 
community action that makes the cultic bands into historical forces!’*° 


This characteristic of community is also modelled on Heinrich Schurtz’s view of the 
role of the Männerbund and the role of the clan (or family) in African, indigenous Amer- 
ican and Melanesian societies.'”® As explored in c. 4.1, Schurtz argued for the predomi- 
nance of communities, be it the clan or the Geheimbund, as the bearers of historical and 
political development and influence, that is, it is through the motivations of communi- 
ties that development and progress take place. This notion is underlined by his argu- 
ment that men (specifically young men) are driven by a form of »Gesellschaftstrieb« 
(societal impulse) to create community over individualistic motivation. 


133 Höfler 1952a, p. 353; »Ist diese seltsame Anschauung, die uns der Rökstein erkennen läßt, eine 
Auswirkung der persönlichen Mächtigkeit von Theoderichs menschlicher Individualität? Oder spiegelt 
sich hier etwas Überindividuelles, das nicht aus Theoderichs Persönlichkeit hervorgewachsen war, 
sondern aus seinem Königtum erfloß?« 

134 Cf. Zimmermann 1994, p. 16, who also makes this observation. 

135 Höfler 1934, p. 262 fn. 337a, in response to Otto 1932, especially p. 50; »Die Identifikations-Mystik 
wiederum, wodurch ein Individuum mit einem bestimmten (umgrenzten) Numen eins wird, grenzt 
zwar dies Individuum scharf und wesenhaft gegen seine Mitwelt ab: aber dabei hebt sie die mens- 
chliche soziale Gemeinschaft auf oder macht sie doch bedeutungslos. — Anders die bündische Ge- 
meinschaftsdämonie: sie umgrenzt — und befähigt damit zur Tat. Aber nicht das Individuum hebt sie 
heraus, sondern die Gruppe. Sie erhebt sie zur »höheren Wirklichkeit«, zur geheiligten Einheit. Diese 
Erhöhung und Umgrenzung aber erzeugt Tatgemeinschaften. Und die Berufung zur Gemeinschaftstat 
macht die Kultbünde erst zu geschichtlichen Mächten!« (original emphasis) 

136 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. VII; see also Schurtz 1902, pp. 347-348 as well as Ducks 1996, pp. 202-208 for a 
discussion of the concept of the Individuum in Schurtz’s research. 
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Moreover, Höfler’s concept of community in Germanic society is paralleled in Vil- 
helm Peter Gronbech’s concept of Frith in medieval Icelandic culture.'”” On the basis 
of his interpretation of the Sagas of Icelanders, Grgnbech writes: 


We find here a community based on general unity, mutual self-sacrifice and self-denial, and the 
social spirit. A society, in which every individual, from birth to death, was bound by consider- 
ation for his neighbour. The individuals in this community show in all their doings that they are 
inspired by one passion: the welfare and honour of their kin; and none of the temptations of the 
world can move them even for a moment to glance aside.'* 


For Gronbech, this concept of the self-sacrificing individual for the community is en- 
capsulated in medieval Icelandic clans. He states: 


[. . .] we must begin with the kin, the race or family; a gathering of individuals so joined up into 
one unit that they appear incapable of independent action. [. . .] So absolute is the connection 
that the individual simply cannot exist by himself; a slight loosening of the bond, and he slips 
down, the most helpless of all creatures.” 


In contrast to antique (classical) culture, in which one existed as a »[. . .] separate per- 
son within a community«, the Germane »[. . .] exists only as the representative, nay, as 
the personification of a whole. [. . .] the more the soul is moved, the more the individual 
personality is lost in the kin.«““° This pinpoint of Germanic character is considered to 
be primary to the individual’s existence. This »Friedens-Gemeinschaft« of the early Ger- 
manic clans, as Höfler notes, stands at the centre of Gronbech’s world-view: »With unri- 
valled clarity, Granbech shows how the atomised individual is not to be viewed as the 
true everyday reality, but rather only the communities from which the individual gains 
soul and life.«'*! Hence, Höfler equates atomistic thinking and the atomistic individual 
with egoism and rationalism, pitting them against a more irrational view of life through 
the unity of the community: an underlying signet of his overall research concept.” 
However, in contrast to Grønbech, Höfler sees the unity of the men’s band, in 
comparison to the clan, as the most significant in Germanic society for its religious, 
political and historical potential. Thus, his perspective of the community can be seen 
as a blend of both Schurtz’s and Gronbech’s concepts: he sees a similar form of unity 
or bond at the base of Germanic life described by Grønbech through the concept of 
Frith within the clan, yet adopts Schurtz’s emphasis on the Geheimbund as the more 


137 Cf. Gronbech 1931 I, pp. 23-63. 

138 Grønbech 1931 I, p. 24. 

139 Gronbech 1931 I, p. 31. 

140 Gronbech 1931 I, pp. 31-32. 

141 Höfler in Grönbech 1937 I, p. 7, 9; »Mit unerreichter Anschaulichkeit zeigt Gronbech, wie nicht 
das atomisierte Individuum als die wahre Lebenswirklichkeit anzusehen ist, sondern nur die Gemein- 
schaften, aus denen der Einzelne Seele und Leben gewinnt.« From the original foreword to the 1937 
edition of Kultur und Religion der Germanen. 

142 Cf. Höfler in Grönbech 1937 I, p. 9. 
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significant form of community. Only in the sacred men’s bands, Höfler claims, could 
the immense power of the ancient Germanen be found." It is, after all, the social 
form most dominated by men — keeping in line with Höfler’s male-focused view of 
Germanic society. This superiority of the community over the individual and individ- 
ualistic thinking reflected in Höfler’s Germanenbild, however, also mirrors völkisch 
ideology and the National Socialist denunciation of individualistic-egoistic political 
and philosophical attitudes, as previous scholars have emphasised." 

The second element of Höfler’s focus on the community over the individual is the 
notion that an individual realises or defines oneself through the community. This idea 
is particularly reflected in his concept of Geheimbund, through the connectedness of 
the members of the band with their fallen warriors and ancestors via a religious- 
ecstatic state. As discussed above, Höfler does not interpret the wild fury of the sacred 
warrior bands — of the berserksgangr or frenzy of the Furious Host — as a display of 
blatant chaos or sexual arousal, but rather as a meaningful symbol of the connection 
between the individual and the community, and the veneration of the living for the 
dead. He argues that the members of the Germanic sacred bands in their animal skins 
or demon masks represent the dead themselves and that this opens up a different un- 
derstanding of the Norse and wider Germanic concept of death, afterlife and ancestor 
worship." He describes the initiation into these sacred bands and their ecstatic expe- 
riences as follows: »The initiation into the men’s band thus meant nothing other than 
acceptance into the fraternity of the ancestral spirits.«!*° Hence, the warrior becomes 
part of a union or community of immortal warriors — part of a whole. This thus 
made physical death meaningless to the sacred bands, as they would continue to live 
on immortally through the band itself. And, through this act, the cult worships the 
fallen.'*” Höfler highlights the overpowering nature of the group over the individual 
most distinctly in his interpretation of the einherjar myth: 


Apart from the release of the individual into the All and singular individual ecstasy, there is the 
phenomenon of the unity of the closed union, which thus becomes a mystic »higher« unity. And it 
is precisely this kind of ecstatic social unity that seems to me to be a force of unpredictable signif- 
icance. For this is a mystic elevation of social unities, which must be strictly separated from the 


143 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. VIII. 

144 For further discussion, cf. Zimmermann 1994, in particular pp. 15-18; von See 1994b, especially 
pp. 330-336. 

145 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 220-221. 

146 Höfler 1934, p. 250; »Die Initiation in den Männerbund bedeutete also nichts anderes als die Auf- 
nahme in die Gemeinschaft der Ahnengeister«. 

147 Moreover, Höfler’s interpretation of this religious-ecstatic state is related to the ideas of liminal 
and ecstatic experiences in Sami traditions and Finnish mythology, when the individual enters a 
trance in order to communicate with spirits or another world. According to Höfler, however, the abil- 
ity to enter such a state and to cross over into another world did not lie with a specific type of individ- 
ual or practitioner with certain capabilities, but was an experience achievable by any warrior within 
the context of a community — of the warrior men’s bands, see also c. 4.5.1 above. 
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mystic letting-go into the boundless All — equally clear but also separate from the deification of 
the individual.’ 


Yet Höfler’s description of how the individual realises oneself through this ritual- 
ecstatic experience, that is, through the connectedness to the whole or community, 
must also be viewed in the context of how völkisch thought patterns were imbedded in 
Höfler’s concept of Geheimbund. For, his description of how the individual becomes 
part of the »whole« parallels the search for the individual’s and the nation’s connection 
to the cosmos, an existential journey outlined by völkisch thinkers such as Langbehn 
and Lagarde. Among the various files belonging to Höfler’s written estate in Vienna, 
there is a forgotten note in the pages of one of his handwritten manuscripts in-between 
notes he had taken on Jakob Wilhelm Hauer’s book Die Religionen. Ihr Werden, ihr Sinn, 
ihre Wahrheit and the meaning of the term Geheimbund. Although the note is not dated, 
it was likely written while Höfler was completing KGG in the late 1920s. What he wrote 
as a literal side-note exemplifies just how fascinated he was with the idea of a »mystical 
experience« or emotion that can unite people — and a nation. He writes, as if stopping 
to reflect on how ecstatic experiences of indigenous cults are reflected in modern-day 
political rallies: 


[. . .] 2000 people in a room. 

Hitler speaks, captures them«. 

The »experience« occurs. 

They are ready to die for the »idea«, for their people. 
They are still the same 2000. 

Now they are a community, not before. 

They are »transformed«.'”° 


He describes what has taken place as »the mystic experience« and further as a »Tran- 
scendence of the Consciousness««.!”! This note clearly underlines Höfler’s support of 
the National Socialist movement. Höfler had heard Hitler speak in Austria while he 
was studying in Vienna in the early 1920s. Either he was thinking of this experience, 


148 Höfler 1934, p. 262; »Außer dem Aufgehen des Einzelnen im All und der vereinzelnden Individua- 
lekstase besteht also das Phänomen der Gepacktheit des geschlossenen Verbandes - der dadurch zur 
mystischen »höheren« Einheit wird. Und eben diese Art des ekstatischen sozialen Einheitserlebens 
scheint mir eine Kraft von völlig unabsehbarer Bedeutung. Denn dies ist eine mystische Erhöhung 
sozialer Gemeinschaften, die streng zu scheiden ist von dem mystischen Ausfließen ins grenzlose All — 
ebenso klar aber auch getrennt ist von der Vergöttlichung der Einzelperson.« 

149 For a brief discussion of the concept of the individual and community in Höfler’s sacred men’s 
bands, with a focus on völkisch ideology, cf. Burrell 2020a, pp. 101-104. 

150 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.959; »[. . .] 2000 Menschen in einem Raum. Hitler 
spricht, »ergreift sie«. Es tritt »das Erlebnis« ein. Sie sind bereit, für die »Idee«, für ihr Volk zu sterben. 
Es sind noch die selben 2000. Nun sind sie Gemeinschaft, vorher nicht. Sie sind »verwandelt«.« 

151 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.959; »[. . .] Das mystische Erleben«/»[. . .] ‚Transzendenz 
des Bewusstseins««. 
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or perhaps reflecting on reports of Hitler’s speeches at the time. Overall, this note re- 
flects how Höfler’s concept of a »mystic experience« of the community — of the indi- 
vidual becoming part of it through this heightened experience — mirrors the völkisch 
and nationalist search for unity at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the 
twentieth centuries, but of course also National-Socialist rhetoric, especially in the 
context of Himmler’s SS.!°? 

Plainly, the idea of the ecstatic experience (and the daemonic, numinous forces 
behind it), is an essential aspect in Höfler’s understanding of the predominance of the 
community over the individual in the Germanic men’s bands, but also in his entire 
overarching concept of Germanic culture. As he concludes himself, the true nature of 
the community »[. . .] lies in a venerating relationship to the sacred«, further reflect- 
ing the wider concept of sacred-religious Dämonie (daemonism) within his overall 
Germanenbild. 


6.7 Goethe’s »Daemonic«, »Social Daemonism: and Otto 
Höfler’s Germanenbild 


In c. 4.5.2, Otto Höfler’s concept of the sdaemonic« was discussed within the context of 
the religious-cultic experience of the Germanic sacred men’s bands. It was shown that 
Höfler’s concept originates from Goethe’s Dämonische, but was also influenced by the 
reception thereof in the works of other researchers, most evidently in Rudolf Otto’s 
»numinous experience«. Previous scholars have admittedly already recognised Hö- 
fler’s profound belief in religious-sacred forces and their power to create history.“ 
Yet, the significance of Höfler’s »daemonic force«, tied to this belief in the power of 
Germanic religiosity, is worthy of further examination. Indeed, it serves as a leitmotif 
through much of his research theses, as seen in his earliest work on the Germanic 
men’s bands, to his last published essays on cultural morphology. 


152 Cf. e.g., Zimmermann 1994, in particular pp. 15-18; von See 1994b, especially pp. 330-336. Stefanie 
von Schnurbein has argued how the ecstatic-psychological state of Höfler’s Geheimbund strongly paral- 
lels cult ideology in the Third Reich, with reference to the research of Klaus Vondung, cf. von Schnur- 
bein 1990, p. 101 and Vondung 1971, especially pp. 159-170 and pp. 193-199. Furthermore, Hans-Peter 
Hasenfratz has pointed out that there is a strong parallel between the ritual ordeal of Höfler’s men’s 
bands and the mystic ecstasy described during ceremonies conducted by the SS-Totenkopfverbände, and 
he thus infers that Höfler’s research rooted these activities in historical fact, cf. Hasenfratz 1982a, p. 162; 
von See 1987, pp. 358-361. However, Höfler received strong criticism from the NSDAP (Amt Rosenberg) 
for his characterisation of the Germanic peoples as harbourers of ecstatic religious cult, cf. e.g., Spehr 
1936. 

153 Höfler 1950, p. 246; »[. . .] liegt in einer verehrenden Beziehung zum Heiligen«. 

154 Cf. e.g., Birkhan 1988, p. 403; Birkhan 2014, p. 222; Heizmann 2002a, p. 125. See also Arvidsson 
2006, pp. 217-230 and Leszczyńska 2009, especially pp. 315-323, who also discuss the »daemonic« con- 
cept in Höfler’s research on the sacred men’s bands. 
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Foremost, a closer look at Höfler’s interpretation of Goethe’s Dämonische and 
thus also the ancient Greek concept of daimonion or daimon (Latin, daemon) is due. 
As stressed in previous chapters, one particular discussion between Goethe and Jo- 
hann Peter Eckermann on the 2"? of March 1831 is referenced by Höfler in KGG. In 
this discussion, Goethe explains that the »daemonic« is »[. . .] that which cannot be 
explained by Reason or Understanding; it lies not in my nature, but I am subject to 
it««.® The discussion then turns to Napoleon whom both Goethe and Eckermann 
agree is of »damonischer Art« (daemonic sort) as other historical personalities who 
possessed a daemonic nature full of »[. . .] unlimited power of action and unrest [. . .] 
Demonic beings of such sort the Greeks reckoned among their demigods.«'°” »Dae- 
monic applies to phenomena, to art and to people, and it is considered to be an awe- 
some and powerful force: »It manifests itself in the most varied manner throughout 
nature — in the invisible as in the visible.«’° Goethe further underlines that the »dae- 
monic: is not an inherently evil or dangerous force that governs a person, and it is 
not to be associated with the devil: »The Demonic manifests itself in a thoroughly ac- 
tive power.«? 

Clearly, Goethe’s concept was influential for Höfler, especially in regard to his col- 
ouring of the positive aspects of the daemonic force. It is not meant to refer to »de- 
monic: forces, that is, devilish beings such as Mephistopheles in Dr Faustus. These 
and other comments from Goethe in his conversations with Eckermann, in particular 
in association with Napoleon as a daemonic individual, »suggest to the reader that the 
daemonic is a kind of mysterious higher power in the Neo-Platonic mould, a power 
that, especially in the case of Napoleon [. . .] has the capacity to shape history.«'®® Na- 
poleon is considered to embody the »daemonic«, just as other geniuses in the arts 
(such as Mozart and Shakespeare). But these individuals are unattainable, because 
their powers, non-rational in nature, originate from God or Nature. Thus, mankind 
can strive towards these individuals but never attain their mastery or god-like capa- 
bilities.“ Angus Nicholls underlines that this interpretation of das Dämonische stems 


155 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. IX. See Eckermann 1994, pp. 486-487. As in c. 4.5.2, the English translation from 
John Oxenford 1984 [originally published in 1850], here pp. 317-318, will be used for the following 
citations. 

156 Oxenford (transl.) 1984, p. 317; »[. . .] dasjenige, was durch Verstand und Vernunft nicht auf- 
zulösen ist. In meiner Natur liegt es nicht, aber ich bin ihm unterworfen«« (Eckermann 1994, p. 486). 
157 Oxenford (transl.) 1984, p. 317; »[. . .] unbegrenzter Tatkraft und Unruhe [. . .] Dämonische 
Wesen solcher Art rechneten die Griechen unter die Halbgötter« (Eckermann 1994, p. 486). 

158 Oxenford (transl.) 1984, p. 318; »Überhaupt manifestiert es sich auf die verschiedenste Weise in 
der ganzen Natur, in der unsichtbaren wie in der sichtbaren« (Eckermann 1994, p. 486). 

159 Oxenford (transl.) 1984, p. 318; »[. . .] das Dämonische aber äußert sich in einer durchaus posi- 
tiven Tatkraft« (Eckermann 1994, p. 486). 

160 Nicholls 2006, p. 248. 

161 Cf. Eckermann 1994, p. 387. Conversation from the 6™ of December 1829. See also Nicholls 2006, 
pp. 249-250. 
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largely from the philosophy of Johann Georg Hamann in Sokratische Denkwürdig- 
keiten, in which Socrates’s daimonion, that is, his voice, is characterised as divine and 
cannot be explained through reason.’ Further is the philosophy of Johann Gottfried 
Herder, who believed in a similar concept of the Neo-Platonic and Stoical daimon.’™ 
But Nicholls identifies a duality in Goethe’s concept in relation to genius and political 
power as well. In Goethe’s conversation from the 6™ of December 1829 and from the 
11™ of March 1828, further in »Urworte. Orphisch«, he points to a »limiting or hinder- 
ing factor« of the »daemonic: that educates one on »self-moderation« and a »sense of 
limits«, in the sense that Napoleon uses his own self-restraint not to conquer Rome.’ 
Here, Nicholls argues that Goethe was influenced by the notion of political failure or 
overreaching in Napoleon’s life, which for Goethe mirrored Socrates’s notion of the 
daimonion: 


[. . .] as the voice or conscious that always reminds us of the conditional and fallible nature of 
human knowledge and human reason. The function of this daimonion is [. . .] to remind Socrates 
that there is always an outside, an uncontrollable excess or remainder, which exceeds the cogni- 
tive capacities of human reason, the ignorance of which may cause tragic consequences.’ 


Moreover, Nicholls argues that Goethe, through these comments on Napoleon, launches 
das Damonische into a political context, which until that point was only aesthetic: »The 
daemonic genius becomes, in this sense, the genius of politico-historical events, who, 
through the sheer amoral force of his indwelling energy or entelechy, is able to over- 
come and eventually control fate by way of politics.«!°° 

And it is in Höfler’s lecture from the 26™ of February 1943, as mentioned in 
c. 4.5.2 above, that one sees exactly how these passages from Goethe influenced his 
concept of the daemonic force. Höfler adopts the idea that the »daemonic« is a non- 
rational force, given by God or Nature that rules over or controls individuals: »Goethe 
calls Shakespeare daemonic, in the Greek sense, driven by a higher power. In the sig- 
nificant moments he feels completely like a tool of a force acting through him««.!°” 
The political element in the daemonic force, outlined by Nicholls, also clearly parallels 
Höfler’s own conviction that political and historical developments are based in such a 
daemonic force of the sacred men’s bands. Höfler even considers »unser Führer« 


162 Cf. Nicholls 2006, p. 249. 

163 Cf. Nicholls 2006, p. 249. 

164 Nicholls 2006, p. 250. Goethe uses the verb sich mäßigen (to limit oneself), cf. Eckermann 1994, 
p. 387. 

165 Nicholls 2006, p. 262. 

166 Nicholls 2006, p. 252, see also Eckermann 1994, conversation from the 11" of March 1828, in which 
Napoleon and his daemonic genius is elaborated on in a political context. 

167 Höfler 1943, p. 7; »Goethe nennt Shakespeare dämonisch, in diesem griechischen Sinn, »getrieben 
von einer höheren Macht. In den wesentlichsten Augenblicken fühlt er sich ganz als Werkzeug einer 
aus ihm wirkenden Kraft««. 
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(referring to Adolf Hitler), to be driven by a similar force, a »force of history«, as he 
states in this lecture.!® Like Napoleon, Shakespeare or Mozart, only specific individu- 
als are party to this daemonic force of genius — just as only selected male members 
of Germanic society were initiated into the sacred men’s bands. Furthermore, the lim- 
iting nature of Goethe’s political genius also parallels Höfler’s emphasis on the con- 
cept of order versus chaos in the warrior bands, the ecstatic experience and his 
Germanenbild as a whole. For, the daemonic force is not simply a chaotic force of in- 
fluence, it also limits and provides direction. Finally, it is in this specific lecture that 
Höfler considers the daemonic forces, the »powers of being«, to be »godly« in na- 
ture.!°° His illustration of the »daemonic« as »godly« or »sacred« appears in his later 
works, as argued in previous chapters, and represents the core of his religious- 
morphological view of Germanic culture. 

However, where Goethe focuses on the individual and the daemonic genius, Hö- 
fler moves away from the individual and to the community — the Gemeinschaft — as 
a unit moved by the »daemonic«. Goethe’s description of the »daemonic« differs from 
Höfler’s concept in another very significant aspect. Goethe underlines that the »dae- 
monic«, like daimonion, is inherently positive. Höfler, on the other hand, emphasises 
how daimonion in Greek culture »can be good, but also dangerous and dark«.'’° And 
like these Greek forces, the daemonic forces of Germanic culture are also ambiguous. 
He states that the »daemonic« reflects the »soul of Germanic history«, »[. . .] that also 
bears the darkness«.'” This statement parallels Höfler’s assumption that the Ger- 
manic people »[. . .] possessed the spiritual strength to look up to a kingship that was 
not there to make life comfortable, prosperous, safe and calm, but rather to a kingship 
that embodied in itself all tragic, terrible forces«.'” Thus, like the figure of Odin/ 
Wodan in the Old Norse-Germanic tradition, who assists warriors, but also takes 
away life, so too do the daemonic forces of Germanic society, harnessed by the sacred 
men’s bands. In short, Höfler sees the Germanic people as adherents and followers of 
an ambiguous, powerful, daemonic life-force that reflects the tragedy of Greek cul- 
ture. For, Höfler sees the »stronger forces [. . .] in the tragic«.’” This aspect of the 
»daemonic:, which represents a cultural-morphological departure from the previous 
aspects of the »daemonic« discussed above, is a significant theme — if not the leitmo- 
tif — of Höfler’s overall Germanenbild. 


168 Höfler 1943, p. 7; »Kraft der Geschichte«. 

169 Höfler 1943, p. 8; »Mächte des Daseins«/»göttlich«. 

170 Höfler 1943, p. 7; »[. . .] können gut, aber auch gefährlich und dunkel sein«. 

171 Höfler 1943, p. 7; »Seele des Germanentums«/»[. . .] die auch das Dunkel ertragen kann«. 

172 Höfler 1943, p. 4; »[. . .] haben die seelische Kraft besessen zu einem Königtum aufzublicken, das 
nicht dazu da war, das Leben angenehm, gedeihlich, sicher, ruhig zu gestalten, sondern zu einem Kö- 
nigtum, daß alle tragischen furchtbaren Mächte in sich verkörperte«. 

173 Höfler 1943, p. 8; »stärkeren Kräfte [. . .] im Tragischen«. 
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Goethe’s concept of the »daemonic« would go on to occupy writers and research- 
ers in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in various areas of study. In academia, 
the »daemonic: is no longer discussed in the sense of good and evil, but it seems to 
belong: 


[. . .] to a world in which the difference between demons and daemons is not necessarily immedi- 
ately recognizable or even important. The daemon or daimonion is a latent demon, a demon wait- 
ing for future transvaluations; and the demon for its part is a latent god, waiting for its day.’ 


Yet it is in his cultural-morphological view that a further inheritance from Goethe is 
seen in Höfler’s Germanenbild. As mentioned in c. 6.1 above, cultural morphology orig- 
inates in Goethe’s creation of the term »Morphologie« (morphology, from ancient 
Greek morphé, meaning gestalt or form).’”° This theory of analysis of forms was first 
applied by Leo Frobenius in the study of ethnology, in which he attempted to describe 
culture in the sense of distinct forms or phases of development, hence creating the 
study of >cultural morphology«. One scholar, however, is particularly noteworthy in 
Höfler’s reception of Goethe’s morphology: Oswald Spengler, whose work Der Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes (The Decline of the West) carries the subtitle Umrisse einer Mor- 
phologie der Weltgeschichte (Morphological Sketches of World History). As alluded to 
in the title of Spengler’s book, he sets out to write a cultural-morphological review of 
Western culture that uses Goethe’s morphology as a starting point. And not only 
Goethe’s morphology, but also his writings on the »daemonic« appear to be woven 
into his methodology.’ It is a similar connection of daemonic forces in the concept of 
cultural development that is directly paralleled in Höfler’s view of Germanic society. 
For, Höfler sees daemonic forces at the core of the political, historical, state-building 
character of the Germanic peoples. This is Höfler’s concept of »soziale Dämonie« (so- 
cial daemonism).!’”” 

That this concept of »soziale Damonie« preoccupied Höfler long after he had writ- 
ten on the sacred men’s bands in the 1930s is evidenced by his essay »Das Zeitalter der 
Weltentheiligung und Goethe« (The Era of World-Desacralisation and Goethe), which 


174 Wetters 2014, p. 15. 

175 Cf. Wetters 2014, pp. 39-58 for a brief overview on Goethe’s concept of morphology. 

176 Furthermore, Spengler appears to have been influenced by Rudolf Otto’s own equivalation of the 
»daemonic« with the numinous or the numina from classical literature, even if not directly referenced, 
as is shown in the following quote: »Jede primitive Mythologie kennt außer einem Reich dämonischer 
Naturmächte, unter deren Namen die numina der Außenwelt in dunklen Umrissen ergriffen werden, 
einen genau entsprechenden Seelenglauben und Seelenkult, der das den Leib bewohnende numen zu 
beschwören sucht, vor allem, wenn es nach dem Tode frei geworden ist.« Spengler 1919-1922 I, p. 410. 
For further discussion of Spengler’s morphology and the reception of Goethe therein, cf. Wetters 2014, 
pp. 87-110. 

177 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 341. 
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was published posthumously in 1992.'7® Herein, Höfler again exacts a crusade against 
the alleged damaging aspects of the Enlightenment and the forces of rationalism, which 
he sees as having eroded mankind’s ability to commune with sacred, holy forces at the 
seat of culture. He reaches back to Goethe’s concept of morphology, and — as in previ- 
ous articles — creates a form of Germanic cultural morphology based on the concept of 
gestalt theory from Christian von Ehrenfels.” Yet, most interesting is Höfler’s equivala- 
tion of this force, powering the development and order of culture, with the idea of reli- 
gious daemonism. He explains that Goethe’s »daemonic« is also a sacred force that 
represents: »[. . .] the power of the human spirit to create forms and to recognise order, 
and those daemonic powers in which Goethe, in comparison to so many others, saw 
and revered a creative, from God begotten force.«’®° Further, Höfler sees in Goethe’s 
figure of Doctor Faustus a symbolisation of the daemonic force and the pursuit of order 
as well as of cultural form: »Faust was not a symbol of Satanism [. . .] but rather a strug- 
gling figure of the passionate search for the sacred, torn apart into the most terrible 
tragedy.«'®! As Kirk Wetters argues, when it comes to Goethe’s »daemonic,, »[. . .] every 
reception contains its own story«.’** And so does Höfler’s concept of the daemonic force 
in ancient Germanic society have its own story too. 


178 Cf. Höfler 1992c. Höfler notes on p. 779 that the manuscript for this essay had already been writ- 
ten between 1946-1949. 

179 Cf. Höfler 1992c, especially pp. 809-812 with respect to his interpretation of Goethe’s concept of 
morphology. 

180 Höfler 1992c, p. 812; »[. . .] die Kraft des menschlichen Geistes, Gestalten zu erschaffen und Ord- 
nungen zu erkennen, und jene dämonischen Potenzen, in denen Goethe, im Gegensatz zu so vielen, 
eine schöpferische, von Gott zeugende Gewalt sah und verehrte.« 

181 Höfler 1992c, p. 834; »Nicht ein Symbol des Satanismus ist der Faust gewesen [. . .], sondern eine 
ringende, bis zur furchtbarsten Tragik emporgerissene Gestaltung des leidenschaftlichen Suchens 
nach dem Heiligen.« 

182 Wetters 2014, p. 9. 


7 A Comparative Analysis of Otto Hofler’s 
Germanenbild 


With a view to the four-point framework introduced in c. 3.1 above, the following dis- 
cussion summarises Otto Höfler’s Germanenbild through a comparison to the research 
of other contemporary Germanists, with an emphasis on Vilhelm Peter Gronbech, 
Bernhard Kummer and Andreas Heusler. An overview of the Germanenbilder of all 
these scholars illustrates the varied approaches to Germanische Altertumskunde in 
German philology in the first half of the twentieth century. 

In regard to the first point of the framework, »>temporality;, it is clear that all of the 
discussed scholars consider the concept of »Germanic« to be based on a cultural- 
linguistic definition of germanisch and altgermanisch. Hence, their study of Germanic 
culture is not limited to the analysis of the history and culture of the ethnic tribes col- 
lectively considered to belong to the overarching group of the Germani. Instead, germa- 
nisch and altgermanisch are fluid, ambiguous terms: those peoples and cultures that 
stem from the early Germanic tribes and share a common language root are thus ger- 
manisch in nature. A cultural break between Antiquity, the Migration Period and the 
Middle Ages is not distinguished; instead, a shared Germanic culture is argued to exist 
throughout these historical periods that varies in the different Germanic-speaking coun- 
tries. Especially with respect to Heusler’s research, this is a view based on a narrow phil- 
ological perspective of the literary and poetic sources of the Middle Ages.’ In particular, 
it is in medieval Iceland that Heusler sees the last remnants of ancient Germanic culture. 
He applies the term gemeingermanisch often in his research, using it to define that »[... .] 
which spread out over all the Germanic tribes, mind you, in past or present ages: it must 
not be ancient Germanic, it does not hinge on any concept of time! Kummer and 
Gronbech share a similar temporal perspective of Germanic culture that crosses from 
Antiquity through the Middle Ages. Thus, this ambiguous concept of Germanic culture is 
highly subjective — the scholar interprets which sources are germanisch based on their 
own understanding of what germanisch means in a cultural context. 

A similar, subjective concept of germanisch is also reflected in Höfler’s Germanen- 
bild, which is tied to a linguistic-cultural interpretation. Only through such a »timeless« 
culturally defined view of that which is Germanic could Höfler argue the existence of 
a cultural continuity from the Late Antique through the Middle Ages. Yet it is clear 
that his concept of germanisch — in both a linguistic and cultural sense — is also 
strongly rooted in a racial understanding of the term. In an incomplete draft of a lec- 
ture titled »Deutschland und Skandinavien in altgermanischer Zeit« (Germany and 


1 Cf. Beck 1986; Zernack 2005a, especially pp. 127-129; see also c. 3.3. 
2 Heusler 1957, p. 8; »[. . .] was sich über alle Germanenstämme ausgebreitet hat, wohlgemerkt in älterer 
oder jüngerer Zeit: urgermanisch muß es keineswegs sein, es schließt keine Altersvorstellung in sich!« 
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Scandinavia in the Ancient Germanic Era), dated to 1939, Höfler’s exact understanding 
of that which is germanisch and gemeingermanisch comes to light.” Höfler begins his 
lecture by narrating the beginnings of Germanische Altertumskunde in the research of 
the Brothers Grimm: 


From the point of view of scholarship, they thus introduce a new form into European intellectual 
life, the gestalt of the Germanic, which is now opposed to the Romanic as its own being, as its 
own body with its own soul [. . .].* 


Key here is Höfler’s understanding of »‚Germanic« as a gestalt: it is a form, a structure, 
a holistic unity that can be studied in its characteristics and its development through- 
out history. He argues that in the late nineteenth century, »[. . .] the perspective of the 
Germanic as a whole« faded in favour of specialisation and the creation of strict meth- 
odologies and laws in scholarship, standing against the original aim of the Brothers 
Grimm and their drive »[. . .] to recognise the overarching unity in every detail, so 
that the Germanic cultures no longer lie before the eyes of history as a sum of unre- 
lated singular parts, but rather as parts of an encompassing unity [. . .]«.° Although 
the insights of positivistic scholarship are not to be ignored, he claims that through a 
different understanding of the root of culture: »[. . .] perhaps we could maintain the 
value of natural law, which was the supreme guideline for positivism, and rather give 
it a new meaning by understanding »nature« differently [. . .]«.° Hence, Höfler’s sense 
of natural law — applied to the humanities — boils down to a strongly racial, biologi- 
cal understanding of language and culture. 

In a similar vein, Höfler argues that the parallels between the different Ger- 
manic-speaking cultures and Germanophone nations that developed throughout Eu- 
rope are not to be explained by way of »[. . .] secondary reciprocal influences«, but 
are rather a result of a »pre-established harmony«.’ This phrase is taken from the 


3 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.45.105. This is an incomplete typescript (seven pages) of a lec- 
ture dated to 1939 in Munich. Along with this typescript is a manuscript, another draft of the same 
lecture, which, however, is largely illegible. Here, only the first seven pages of the (typescript) lecture 
are cited. 

4 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.45.105, p. 1; »Sie stellen damit von der Wissenschaft aus ein 
neues Gebilde in das europäische Geistesleben hinein, die Gestalt des Germanischen, das nun als ei- 
gene Wesenheit, als eigener Leib mit eigener Seele dem Romanischen entgegengestellt wird [. . .]«. 

5 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.45.105, p. 2; »[. . .] die Blickrichtung auf das Gesamtgermani- 
sche«/»[. . .] in allen Einzelheiten die übergreifende Einheit zu erkennen, sodass die Kulturen des Ger- 
manentums nicht mehr als eine Summe von zusammenhangslosen Einzelteilen vor den Augen der 
Geschichte liegen, sondern als Glieder einer umfassenden Einheit [. . .]«. 

6 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.45.105, p. 3; »[. . .] vielleicht vermögen wir sogar das Wert 
Naturgesetz, das dem Positivismus oberste Richtlinie gewesen ist, beizubehalten und ihm doch einen 
neuen Sinn zu geben, indem wir »Natur< anders verstehen [. . .]«. 

7 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.45.105, p. 4, p. 5; »[. . .] sekundären gegenseitigen Beeinflus- 
sungen«/»prästabilierte Harmonie«. 
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philosophy of Gottfried Leibniz, who maintained that a pre-existing harmony or unity 
of substances can exist when seen through their causal interactions with each other.° 
To explain what he means by this phrase, Höfler uses the example of the legend of 
the Nibelungs as a narrative motif that originated from the Rhein region of Germany 
and spread throughout modern Germany and to Scandinavia. He claims: 


That it was the same material that could not rest in Germany either, but rather became the su- 
preme and most famous of all legendary narratives here [that is, in Scandinavia], that is certainly 
no coincidence, but can only be explained through a relation of dispositions, related to this pre- 
established harmony [. . .].? 


This »relation of dispositions« is closely tied to Höfler’s Entfaltungstheorie, in the verti- 
cal versus the horizontal development of language, explained in c. 5.5. He even postu- 
lates that all of the major European movements from the Reformation through to the 
modern era could also be founded in such a racial disposition of the Germanic people. 
The question arises, he asks, »[. . .] to what extent that great unwinding of the great 
European stylistic forms from Romanesque through to the Gothic, the Renaissance, 
Baroque and Rococo has its original form in the regions determined by Germanic 
blood.« Hence, Héfler’s concept of that which is germanisch and gemeingermanisch 
cannot be separated from his fundamentally deterministic, racist view of language 
and culture. Yet Höfler goes further in his discussion — clearly reflecting socio- 
political circumstances at the time — to argue that Scandinavia should not be consid- 
ered »purer« than Germany in the sense of its relation to Germanic culture, instead 
arguing that major aspects of Scandinavia’s medieval culture — here its literary tradi- 
tion is emphasised — are indeed the result of a »current« of »impacts from the South 
to the North«.'! Thus, the superiority of the German tradition over other Germanic 
cultures, despite the existence of a shared Germanic »disposition« is argued here. Al- 
though Höfler’s concept of germanisch and gemeingermanisch is on the surface simi- 
lar to that of his contemporaries, it is nonetheless different in that it is embedded in a 
highly political, ideological and deterministic approach to and understanding of lan- 
guage, history and culture that cannot be ignored in any examination of his theses. 


8 On the concept of pre-established harmony, cf. e.g., Kulstad 2020. 

9 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.45.105, p. 5; »Dass es derselbe Stoff war, der auch in Deutsch- 
land nicht zur Ruhe kommen konnte, sondern hier der oberste und berühmteste von allem Sagenstof- 
fen geworden ist, das ist gewiss kein Zufall, sondern nur zu erklären aus einer Verwandtschaft der 
Dispositionen, verwandt jener prästabilierten Harmonie [. . .]«. 

10 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.45.105, p. 6; »[. . .] wie weit jenes grosse Abrollen der grossen 
europäischen Stilformen von der Romantik [sic] über die Gotik, Renaissance, Barock und Rokoko 
ihren Ursprungsart in den von germanischem Blute bestimmten Raume habe.« Although Höfler writes 
Romantik here, he surely meant Romanik (Romanesque) as reflected in the translation above. 

11 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.45.105, pp. 6-7; »Strom«/»Einwirkungen von Süden nach 
dem Norden«. 
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The second point of the four-point analytical framework is the source material 
that these scholars use in their research. In the specific field of German philology, the 
main focus is on literature. Yet as stressed in c. 2, the study of German philology was 
entwined at this point in its historical development with Germanische Altertum- 
skunde. Thus, many philologists maintained a broad view of the study of German- 
Germanic culture. Heusler concentrated on the aesthetics of Old Germanic poetry and 
legends in his research, whereas Grønbech, Höfler and Kummer, along with members 
of the »Much-Schule« also took religious-historical material into account. Höfler, in 
particular, argued against the notion of the legend as a purely aesthetic form of cul- 
tural output, instead seeing it as a mirror of the actual beliefs and customs of the cul- 
ture it is situated in. Furthermore, Höfler conceived of Germanic culture from a 
broad perspective of several fields of study: not only literature and poetry, but also 
modern folk tradition, ethnological and archaeology evidence are used in his research 
in addition to a religious-historical perspective. Such an ethnological-historical ap- 
proach mirrors his conviction in the inherent predominance of cult in the creation of 
Germanic culture. 

In the short analyses of Gronbech’s, Heusler’s and Kummer’s research on Ger- 
manic culture in c. 3, their specific attention to the Old Norse Sagas of Icelanders in 
their overall perspective of medieval Germanic culture was emphasised. In compari- 
son, Höfler, who although includes a variety of literary and mythological evidence 
from Scandinavia in his analyses — in fact, many of his theses are built on Old Norse 
literary and Scandinavian archaeological sources — did not consider the Sagas of Ice- 
landers as a prominent example of common Germanic culture or values. As discussed 
in c. 2.3.1, the importance given to medieval Scandinavian literature and culture at 
the end of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries developed from the reception of 
the Scandinavian Renaissance in Germany during the Romantic period, when ad- 
vancements in Indo-European philology and a greater interest in a national Volkskul- 
tur led to the identification of Old Norse culture as a common source of ancient and 
medieval »Germanic« heritage.” In literary and historical scholarship, it was at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century that the specific category of the Sagas of Icelanders 
first began to take on an influential role, with increased interest in the translation of 
these works into German (such as through the Sammlung Thule), which brought more 
scholarly and public attention to this specific literary genre.'* As Hermann Engster 
emphasises in his own analysis of this development in German-Germanic philology, 


12 Höfler, as if in response to Andreas Heusler here, especially criticises the interpretation that Ger- 
manic legends are merely a form of poetry, as he believed that such a perspective only allows the 
scholar to view the material through a narrow, aesthetic lens, cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser. 
n.44.968/1, pp. 238-239. 

13 Cf. Dusse 2009, pp. 233-239; Engster 1986, pp. 69-93; von See 1970, pp. 79-82; Wiwjorra 2006, 
pp. 197-245; Zernack 1997. 

14 Cf. Zernack 1994. 
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the translation and publication of these sagas was spurred on by Arthur Bonus’s 
three-volume work Isländerbuch (1907), to which Heusler contributed.’ Heusler’s 
translations of The Tale of Thorstein Staff-Struck (Þorsteins bättr stangarhoggs) as well 
as two episodes from Ljösvetninga saga accompany Bonus’s popularly driven and ra- 
cially orientated analysis of medieval Icelandic culture through the lens of the Sagas 
of Icelanders.’® 

Although Heusler published relatively little on the Sagas of Icelanders directly 
(his translation of Brennu Njáls saga from 1914, part of the Sammlung Thule, should 
also be mentioned), his general research on ancient and medieval Germanic culture 
strongly purported the saga protagonist as the ideal Germane. Perhaps his view is best 
summarised through the following citation from his lecture »Das nordische Altertum 
in seiner Beziehung zum westgermanischen« (Nordic Antiquity in Its Relation to the 
West-Germanic) in which he states: »Whoever wants to get to know the ancient Ger- 
man closely should consult the sagas«.'’ Overall, Heusler concentrates on the Sagas of 
Icelanders, emphasising the more cultivated, identifiable and irreligious side of medi- 
eval Norse society, heralding a reformed view of the Germane that moved away from 
the common images of barbarians and cruel Vikings. 

Yet as argued in c. 3.2, Heusler was not the first Germanist in the twentieth cen- 
tury who also saw the Sagas of Icelanders as a paragon of wider Germanic culture. 
Vilhelm Peter Gronbech’s analysis of the significance of the clan — the Sippe — as the 
heart and soul of Germanic society as a whole stems demonstrably from his reliance 
on the characters and narratives of the Sagas of Icelanders. In particular, Gronbech 
interprets the Sagas of Icelanders and the Germanic soul through the concept of fred 
(Frith) as a form of strength that binds kin together in the Icelandic clan: a concept 
that represents a red thread throughout his study. Similar to Heusler, Grønbech 
strives to distance the reader from the then established image of the ancient Germane 
as a barbarian through the identification of humanistic values in the trials of the saga 
character. Grgnbech’s writings proved to have wide-reaching influence on contempo- 
rary Germanists, including Höfler, but also his academic nemesis Bernhard Kummer, 
whose ideologically driven dissertation, Midgards Untergang, heavily takes from the 
core concepts of Gronbech’s study, as discussed in c. 3.4. Through a skewed interpreta- 
tion of the saga-hero as pacifistic and freedom loving, Kummer also epitomises the 
Icelandic saga protagonist as the true, ideal Germane." 

Other Germanists at the time recognised the significance of the Sagas of Ice- 
landers as part of a general Germanic culture with less definitiveness. For example, 
Heusler’s assistant Gustav Neckel did not idealise the protagonists of the Sagas of 


15 Cf. Bonus 1907, see especially vol. III, pp. 293-340; Engster 1986, p. 71. 

16 Cf. Heusler in Bonus 1907 III, pp. 293-340. 

17 Heusler 1934c, p. 99; »Wer sich den altdeutschen Menschen blutwarm machen will, der gehe zu 
den Sagas«. 

18 Cf. Kummer 1927. 
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Icelanders as the epitome of Germanic culture, but nonetheless argued strongly for 
the significance of Old Nose literature as evidence of the continuity of Germanic cus- 
toms described in Tacitus’s Germania. Neckel writes in a lecture: 


[. . .] also the substance of the Old Germanic way of life and the ancient heathen institutions 
lives on in the manuscripts of Old Iceland, for the existence of the Icelanders at the end of the 
ninth, tenth and beginning of the eleventh centuries, as the Sagas of Icelanders describe, which 
is to be considered as the culture of the pagan Germanic peoples in general, represents the best- 
known corner or remnant of Germanic Antiquity. The sagas are the most exquisite and intimate 
introduction to ancient Germanic nature.” 


Further, he writes: »It is basically something very simple: what appears identical on 
both sides will be the same in the historical sense as well; it cannot be due to chance 
that in so many cases the ancient-Nordic parallel is repeated.«”° Indeed, following 
Heusler and Gronbech, Neckel often refers to the Sagas of Icelanders in his studies on 
ancient Germanic culture; for example, in his lengthy essay Liebe und Ehe bei den vor- 
christlichen Germanen (Love and Marriage of the pre-Christian Germanic peoples). 
Therein, he argues for the true nature of >Germanic« marriage and love relationships 
based almost solely on examples from the sagas and their possible similarity to de- 
scriptions in antique and early-medieval texts on the early Germanic tribes.” 

Clearly, these scholars understood the Sagas of Icelanders to be foremost histori- 
cal evidence of the culture of early medieval Icelanders during the settlement period; 
that is, their argumentations speak for the free-prose interpretation of this literary 
genre. Yet not only were these texts regarded as direct evidence of early Icelandic cul- 
ture, society and values, but also of ancient Germanic culture. Höfler’s own under- 
standing of the Sagas of Icelanders represents no exception in this respect; however, 
his utilisation and view of this literary genre diverges strongly from those interpreta- 
tions of the above-mentioned researchers. 


19 Neckel 1944, p. 51; »[. . .] auch das Wesentliche des altgermanischen Lebensgeschmacks und der 
altheidnischen Einrichtungen lebt in den Handschriften Alt-Islands weiter, denn das Dasein der Is- 
lander des ausgehenden 9., und 10. und des beginnenden 11. Jahrhunderts, wie es die Íslendingasögur 
schildern, ist als das der heidnischen Germanen überhaupt zu betrachten, stellt den bestbekannten 
Winkel oder Uberrest des germanischen Altertums dar. Die Sagas sind die vorziiglichste und intimste 
Einführung in altgermanisches Wesen.« From the article »Der Wert des Altnordischen Schrifttums für 
die Erkenntnis germanischen Wesens«. 

20 Neckel 1944, p. 49; »Es handelt sich im Grunde um etwas höchst Einfaches: was auf beiden Seiten 
sich identisch darstellt, wird auch im geschichtlichen Sinne dasselbe sein; es kann nicht auf Zufall 
beruhen, daf in so vielen Fallen die antik-nordische Entsprechung sich wiederholt.« 

21 Neckel compares Tacitus’s Germania and the details on marriage customs therein to examples 
from the Old Norse sagas, arguing for the form of marriage he calls »erotic camaraderie« as the oldest 
form of marriage in Germanic culture, cf. Neckel 1932, especially p. 20. 
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Excursus: Otto Höfler’s Isländerbild 


An avid reader of saga literature, Höfler referenced various Sagas of Icelanders in his 
research, in particular in his study of the sacred men’s bands. For like many of his 
contemporaries, he considered Old Norse literature to be an invaluable source on the 
religious, cultural and social structures of a shared Germanic tradition. Nevertheless, 
Höfler’s view of Old Norse society differed greatly from that of other Germanists, and 
most clearly in comparison to Grønbech, Kummer and Heusler. As the use of the 
Sagas of Icelanders is a major point of divergence in the research of these scholars, 
the following chapter will explore Höfler’s Isländerbild within his wider Germanenbild 
to illuminate his approach to Old Norse saga literature and his contrasting historical- 
intellectual perspective. 

In particular, in the unpublished manuscript »Die Isländersaga — Urbild germani- 
schen Lebens?« (The Icelandic Saga — Archetype of Germanic Existence?)” and in his 
review of Gronbech’s Kultur und Religion der Germanen from 1937, Höfler questions the 
significance given to the Sagas of Icelanders as portrayals of a common Germanic 
culture. These articles provide insight into his position on Old Norse society within 
his concept of Germanentum and offer a direct opinion on these masterpieces of 
saga literature. For example, Höfler highlights how certain terms in Gronbech’s 
study have, in his opinion, been misunderstood or manipulated by other research- 
ers according to distinct ideological perspectives. Most notable are Höfler’s argu- 
ments against Kummer’s use of the concept of fred in Midgards Untergang, which as 
discussed in c. 3.4.2, is equated with his characterisation of the Germanic peoples as 
peace-loving individuals who lived in freedom with each other and with their gods 
in a form of »Freundschaftsglaube«.”® Instead, Höfler argues that fred does not 
mean peaceful in the modern sense, but loyalty and unity in life, thus a warrior 
band could also represent such a »Friedensgemeinschaft« (peaceful community) 


22 This text it is composed of two parts titled »Die Islandersaga — Urbild germanischen Lebens?« and 
»Sippe und Mannschaft«. The first section, which actually exists in two redactions (manuscripts Ser. 
n.44.992 and Ser.n.45.066) will be focused on here. The former manuscript is a longer text: part I en- 
compasses pages 1-18 and part II pages 18-26. This manuscript is dated in Höfler’s own hand to the 
3° of April 1938. The second redaction, only nine pages long, is likely an earlier version of the former. 
It is dated in another hand to the year 1933. However, on page four of the manuscript, Höfler refers to 
the German translation of Gronbech’s Vor Folkecet i Oldtiden from 1937, which he edited himself; thus, 
the dating of this text is false, but should nonetheless be considered an earlier draft to the April 1938 
manuscript. This manuscript represents a modified and extended discussion of Höfler’s own review 
of the German translation of Gronbech’s Kultur und Religion der Germanen, titled »Ein Bild der ge- 
samtgermanischen Kultur«, which was published in the pseudo-academic journal of the SS Ahne- 
nerbe, Germanien. Monatshefte für Germanenkunde zur Erkenntnis deutschen Wesens, in July of 1937, 
cf. Höfler 1937b. 

23 Kummer 1927; Zernack 1997. 
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according to Grgnbech’s meaning.“ Although the intended point of Höfler’s criti- 
cism is Kummer’s misinterpretation of Gronbech’s concept of fred, Höfler shows 
that he must also argue how his own Germanenbild, that of the militant sacred 
men’s bands, can be explained within Gronbech’s concept, being largely derived 
from medieval Icelandic saga society.” 

For all of Höfler’s general praise of Gronbech’s study, the majority of his review 
is taken up by his criticism of Gronbech’s use of the Sagas of Icelanders as the point of 
origin of his overarching representation of Germanic culture. He writes: 


His portrayal is based on the Icelandic saga and on the whole considers the circumstances of 
Icelandic culture as typical of the entire old Germanic culture. That may be roughly so for many 
areas of life at the least. In one area it does not apply, and that is the political-social structure.” 


This argument seems to have occupied Höfler to the point that he decided to write an 
article devoted to this topic alone, hence the existence of the unpublished manuscript 
in his written estate. Höfler begins this text by generally speaking to this then current 
trend in German philology, writing: 


[. . .] thus, in the literary prose of Iceland, Nordic humanity speaks about its own destinies in its 
very own language. [. . .] Acts and thoughts, everyday life and history are brought immediately 
before our eyes. Every cultural history of the Germanic peoples finds its rich material here. [. . .] 
Thus, in many circles the opinion has developed that the Sagas of Icelanders should be regarded 
as the Bible of a shared Germanic culture, and as the purest, most unbroken.” 


Hence, Höfler does indeed agree with Heusler and Grønbech about the important in- 
sights to be won from an examination of the Sagas of Icelanders and the Old Norse 
tradition in general for the understanding of a common Germanic culture. However, 
his defining argument for not considering the sagas as a common Germanic archetype 
is the political-historical aspects of medieval Iceland, which Höfler distinguishes from 


24 Cf. Höfler 1937b, p. 194 and c. 3.4.2 above. 

25 Kummer’s and Höfler’s opposing views of the ancient Germanic peoples, in which the warrior cult 
of Odin strongly opposes Kummer’s view of the pacifist, heroic peasant, based on his interpretation of 
the Sagas of Icelanders, come to a head in various articles written in the 1930s, cf. in particular Höfler 
1934, pp. 335-339 fn. 169; Höfler 1935; Kummer 1935a; Kummer 1935b; Kummer 1935c; Kummer 1937. 
See further c. 1 fn. 107. 

26 Höfler 1937b, p. 196; »Seine Darstellung geht von der Isländersaga aus und nimmt im ganzen die 
isländischen Verhältnisse als typisch für die ganze altgermanische Kultur. Das mag für viele Lebensge- 
biete wenigstens annähernd zutreffen. Für einen Bezirk gilt es nicht, und das ist die politisch-soziale 
Gliederung«. 

27 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.992, pp. 2-4; »[. . .] so spricht in den Prosageschichten Is- 
lands das nordische Menschentum in seiner ureigenen Sprache über seine eigenen Schicksale. [. . .] 
Taten und Gedanken, Alltag und Historie rücken uns unmittelbar vor Auge. Jede Kulturgeschichte der 
Germanen findet ihren überreichen Stoff. [. . .] So konnte in weiten Kreisen die Meinung entstehen, 
die Isländersagas dürfe als Bibel gemeingermanische Kultur gelten, und zwar als das reinste, 
ungebrochenste«. 
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other Germanic societies as lacking a concern for foreign affairs. Thus, in his opinion, 
the medieval Icelandic tradition represents an exception to the Germanic socio- 
political tradition.”® He writes, as already quoted in c. 6.4 above: 


Iceland never had an active foreign policy and has never fought as a political entity. And this is 
why the country lacks all those traditions, poems and instincts that a people develop in self- 
assertion against the outside, i.e., as a political-historical militant community.” 


Instead, the sagas emphasise the inner-political struggles of the various medieval Ice- 
landic families, as Höfler so matter-of-factly states: »Feuds were, as we know, also in 
abundance, indeed in overabundance, in Iceland. Quarrelling and fighting occurs in 
each of the numerous Sagas of Icelanders. There is not one in which blood does not 
flow«.*° Thus, Höfler deems it misleading to use the sagas as the point of origin of a 
»ganzheitliches Germanenbild:, arguing that the political-historical aspects of a society 
or people should not be separated from the cultural ones.’ Further, he underlines 
that the clan was the highest social form in Iceland, but not for other »Germanic« 
countries, arguing: 


The feuding way of life in Iceland shows that here in fact the single family was often enough >the 
most significant: [. . .] And yet, the family is not the »highest« entity in ancient Germanic cul- 
ture [. . .]. The struggles of the political community are more important than those of the clan 
and therefore more binding.” 


Höfler continually underlines this point; despite the relationship between the clan 
and the greater community, the band was more significant because of its political and 
state-building characteristics. He concludes his discussion with these final critical 


28 See c. 6.4 above for general discussion of the political and militant elements of Höfler’s Germanen- 
bild. Heusler also recognises that the Icelandic state differs greatly from the political entities of the 
continent, especially in Iceland’s lack of a Volksheer: »Damit hangt eng zusammen die Schwache des 
isländischen Staates und die Kehrseite dazu, die Selbstherrlichkeit der Großbauern« (cf. Heusler 
1969b, p. 466). Nonetheless, he still sees medieval Iceland and the Sagas of Icelanders as prime exam- 
ples of the true form of ancient Germanic society: it is rural culture that Heusler maintains to be the 
prolific form of the Germanic way of life. 

29 ONB, Nachlass Otto Héfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.992, pp. 5-6; »Island hat niemals eine aktive Außenpolitik 
gehabt und des hat nie als politische Einheit einen Kampf geführt. Und deshalb fehlen ihm alle jene 
Überlieferungen, Dichtungen und Instinkte, die ein Volk in der Selbstbehauptung gegen außen, d.h. 
als politisch-historische Kampfgemeinschaft, entwickelt.« 

30 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.992, p. 6; »Kämpfe hat es bekanntlich auch in Island in 
Fülle, ja in Überfülle gegeben. In jeder der zahlreichen Isländersagas wird gestritten und gefochten. 
Es gibt keine, in der nicht Blut flösse«. 

31 Cf. Höfler 1937b, pp. 196-198. 

32 ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.992, pp. 9-10; »Das Kampfleben Islands zeigt, dass hier in 
der Tat die Einzelfamilie oft genug »das höchste« war [. . .] Und trotzdem ist die Familie nicht das 
»höchste« in der altgermanischen Kultur [. . .]. Die Kämpfe der politischen Gemeinschaft sind wich- 
tiger als die der Sippe und darum höher verpflichtend«. A similar argument is stressed in the second 
section of KGG, cf. ÖNB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.968/2, p. 258. 
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words on contemporary evaluations of medieval Icelandic culture: »Everything that 
distinguishes other Germanic cultures from the Icelandic is either self-alienation or 
external influence (or both at the same time).«** Thus, Höfler’s criticism of the ideal- 
isation of the Sagas of Icelanders being used as a »[. . .] bible of a greater Germanic 
culture« is poignant on several levels: it underlines his insistence of the political es- 
sence of Germanic culture and exemplifies his heralding of the militant attribute of 
its structure as well. Indeed, the basic image of the medieval Icelander, faithful to his 
kin over everything else, does not correlate with Höfler’s Germanenbild at all. Hence, 
one can argue that his exposition on the subject is born out of his need to demonstrate 
how the Sagas of Icelanders should be explained within his overarching understand- 
ing of Germanic society, with warrior men’s bands at their core. In other words, Hö- 
fler reveals his skewed argumentation to cement the Geheimbund with its political 
and state-building characteristics at the heart of Germanic culture in this discussion. 

Yet, in order to reach any conclusion as to Höfler’s position on this literary genre 
within his study of Germanic history and culture, some concrete examples of his use 
of the sagas in his research should be discussed. As he includes a variety of textual 
sources in his research on the existence and continuity of the sacred men’s bands, it 
would be astonishing if the Sagas of Icelanders were completely neglected. Indeed, in 
KGG I, Höfler uses selected scenes or motifs from the sagas to underscore the exis- 
tence of death cults in Scandinavia and elsewhere and specifically to underline the 
existence of particular aspects thereof. For example, in reference to the significance 
of processions of the dead (Totenaufzüge) around the mid-winter nights in connection 
to the Furious Host and Wild Hunt legends, Höfler mentions the appearance of ghosts 
in c. 54 of Eyrbyggja saga, in which Thorodd and his followers, who were drowned at 
sea, appear during a yuletide funerary banquet.** Höfler also mentions Hrafnkel’s 
horse Freyfaxi from Hrafnkel saga on several occasions to argue the sacred reverence 
of horses and the motif of the cult wagon in Germanic culture, even comparing this 
saga motif to a section of Tacitus’s Germania.” Hence, in these instances, the Sagas of 
Icelanders are used as singular references to specific cultural motifs that Höfler in- 
tends to emphasise in his general argument for the existence of Geheimbiinde in Ger- 
manic culture. 

Also noteworthy is Höfler’s interpretation of c. 4 of the Eyrbyggja saga, in which 
the fallen members of a particular clan enter a holy mountain upon their passing: 


Thorolf gave the name Thor’s Ness to the region between Vigra Fjord and Hofsvag. On this head- 
land is a mountain held so sacred by Thorolf that no one was allowed even to look at it without 


33 ONB, Nachlass Otto Höfler, Cod. Ser.n.44.992, p. 17; »Alles, wodurch sich die anderen germanischen 
Kulturen sich von der islandischen unterscheiden, sei entweder Selbstentfremdung oder Beeinflus- 
sung von außen (oder beider zugleich).« 

34 Cf. Höfler 1934, pp. 136-137. 

35 Cf. Höfler 1934, p. 95, p. 174. 
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first having washed himself, and no living creature on this mountain, neither man nor beast, 
was to be harmed until it left of its own accord. Thorolf called this mountain Helga Fell and be- 
lieved that he and his kinsmen would go into it when they died.*° 


Höfler mentions this passage in the section »Gliederung des Totenreiches und die der 
Menschenwelt« (Structure of the Realm of the Dead and That of the Living) in the first 
volume of KGG. He considers the passing of the dead into a specific part of the land- 
scape belonging to their clan as an example of a »rural clan and farming community of 
the dead« or »peasant-sedentary existence«, which stands in opposition to the »warrior- 
cultic« life best represented by the warrior-death cult or Valhalla religion of the 
Eddas.” Thus, Höfler uses this scene of the saga to illustrate an opposition between 
two main social structures of medieval Germanic society: the Sippe and the Krieger- 
bund, the juxtaposition of which represents a main element of his Germanenbild. 
Moreover, in his essay »Zwei Grundkrafte im Wodankult« (Two Fundamental 
Forces of the Cult of Wodan) from 1974, Höfler attempts to explain yet another appar- 
ent contradiction in Germanic culture by way of an example from the Sagas of Ice- 
landers. Here he discusses the opposing meanings of the root of the name Wodan/ 
Odin in Proto-West Germanic *wöd (furious, frenzied). Old High German/Middle High 
German wuot, Old English wöd, Old Norse 6dr meaning »fury, wrath«, can also refer to 
the art of poetry and prophetical vision. Hence, the stem of the name of this Germanic 
god is connected with psychological states, which Höfler deems to be no coincidence, 
but in fact evidence for Odin’s true nature as the god of ecstasy; that is, ecstasy experi- 
enced through battle-frenzy or through a religious experience within the band, but 
also in the sense of perceived artistic ability such as poetic inspiration, as discussed in 
c. 4 above.*® Höfler then uses the character of Egil from Egils saga as an ideal example 
of the belief in Odin as such a god of ecstasy and as a figure who himself encapsulates 
these two traits. He writes: »But Egil was [. . .] a real poet, one of the greatest artistic 
talents of the Germanic Middle Ages. Moreover, we know from the Egils saga that he 
(like his grandfather Kveldulf) was a carrier of ecstatic disposition [. . .]«.”° Here Hö- 
fler refers to c. 1 and c. 55 of Egils saga, in which Egil and Kveldulf are referenced as 


36 Eyrbyggja saga, c.4 (Pälsson/Edwards (transl.) 1989, pp. 29-30); »börölfr kallaði Pörsnes milli Vig- 
rafjardar ok Hofsvägs. I því nesi stendr eitt fjall; á því fjalli hafði Pörölfr svá mikinn átrúnað, at 
þangat skyldi enginn maðr óþveginn líta ok engu skyldi tortíma í fjallinu, hvárki fé né monnum, 
nema sjálft gengi í brott. Þat fjall kallaði hann Helgafell ok trúði, at hann myndi þangat fara, þá er 
hann dæi, ok allir á nesinu hans frændr.« (Sveinsson/Þórðarson (eds.) 1935, c. 4, p. 9) 

37 Höfler 1934, pp. 221-222; »bäuerliche Sippen- und Hofgemeinschaft der Toten«/»bäuerliches- 
seßhaftes Dasein«/»kriegerisches-bündisches«. 

38 Cf. Höfler 1974, p. 133. See also c. 4.4.2 above. 

39 Höfler 1974, p. 135; »Aber Egil war [. . .] ein wirklicher Dichter, eine der größten künstlerischen 
Begabungen des germanischen Mittelalters. Außerdem aber wissen wir durch die Egilssaga, daß er 
(wie schon sein Großvater Kveldulf) ein Träger ekstatischer Veranlagung war [. . .]«. 
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forms of shape-shifting berserkers.*? He argues that Egil’s poem (Sonatorrek), in 
which he writes about the grief of losing his sons, uses kenningar in allusion to Odin’s 
acquirement of the mead of poetry for a specific reason. Although he blames Odin for 
letting his sons die, he thanks this god for the gift of inspiration: »This is [. . .] the 
poet’s expression of thanks to the god who gave him the gift of art: to Odin as the god 
of inspiration«.*' Hence, Höfler does not identify Egil’s continued references to Odin 
in the poem as poetic-aesthetic imagery, but rather as evidence of sincere belief in the 
god. In such a way, he interprets this saga scene through a geistesgeschichtliche (his- 
torical-intellectual) lens, highlighting the juxtaposition of two characteristics: the in- 
spiration of poetical capability as a form of revelation and the state of ecstatic fury. 
This interpretation is used by Höfler to argue that Odin/Wodan is the god of ecstasy, 
who can only be understood in a holistic sense through examining his various charac- 
teristics as facets of a whole.” The rest of the arguments in the article cannot be fol- 
lowed here; however, they are revealing of Höfler’s continued attempts to harmonise 
irrational and rational manifestations of culture in his own understanding of Ger- 
manic society. 

Overall, the portrayal of medieval Scandinavian society and culture as seen 
through the Sagas of Icelanders is directly contrary to Höfler’s Germanenbild: the mat- 
ter-of-fact heroic farmer, caught up in blood feuds as well as the inner-political strug- 
gles of a young Icelandic nation, set against the militant warrior of a sacred-ecstatic 
men’s band, steeped in the rites of an Odin-led death cult. Thus, it is unsurprising that 
Höfler takes a critical stance to the idealisation of the saga protagonist as the typical 
Germane. Yet in doing so, he strives to demonstrate how the Germanenbilder of schol- 
ars based on this literary genre can be explained within the context of his own under- 
standing of Germanic existence. 

Hopefully this discussion has illuminated that Höfler’s Islanderbild consists of 
more than only criticism of Gronbech, Kummer and Heusler and their use of the Sags 
of Icelanders in Germanische Altertumskunde; rather, it is more complex. On the one 
hand, Höfler sees this literary genre as a piece of invaluable cultural history. Even if 
the Sagas of Icelanders do not appear frequently in his research, he does consider 
them revealing enough of genuine Germanic tradition to include them in his analyses. 
On the other hand, the social form in focus in these texts — the clan — juxtaposes his 
own Germanenbild. Thus, Höfler underlines the exceptional nature of medieval Ice- 
landic society from a socio-political perspective, arguing that this aspect must be con- 
sidered in studies of a wider gemeingermanisch tradition. Even though he recognises 
the importance of the clan and its role in Germanic society, it is clear that the 


40 Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar, c. 1, c. 55. 

41 Höfler 1974, p. 135; »Das ist [. . .] der Dank des Dichters an den Gott, der ihm die Gabe der Kunst 
verlieh: an Odin als Gott der Inspiration«. Höfler refers to verses 1-3 from Egils saga Skalla- 
Grimssonar, Sonatorrek, c. 78. 

42 Höfler 1934, pp. 323-342, see further c. 4.4.2 above. 
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political-social as well as militant attributes lay at the core of his arguments; the sa- 
cred men’s band remains the highest social form. Höfler’s characterisation of the Ger- 
manic peoples originates from this social structure, whereas other scholars use the 
sagas as the crux of their representations. Therefore, the protagonists of the Sagas of 
Icelanders remain, at least in Höfler’s opinion, merely an exceptional profile of Ger- 
manic society. 

After this excursus into the role of the Sagas of Icelanders in Höfler’s research, it 
is now necessary to turn to the third point of analysis in the present comparative dis- 
cussion: the role of religion. This point can be divided into two main aspects: first, the 
role of religion in general and second, the specific disposition to the role of Christian- 
isation in Germanic culture discussed by Kummer, Heusler, Grønbech and Höfler. 

The importance of religion in the Germanenbilder of Höfler’s, Kummer’s and 
Gronbech’s research cannot be overstated. Kummer’s personal involvement in the 
German Faith Movement and his belief in the preservation and renewal of pagan Ger- 
manic religion is strongly mirrored in his research. Gronbech’s research, underpinned 
by a deep-seated interest in religious mysticism, emphasises the superiority of religion 
as the highest form of culture. Similarly, Höfler sees the core of Germanic existence in 
the influence of daemonic-sacral forces, which, going further than Grønbech, are ar- 
gued to be the forces of cultural creation. For Höfler, the cult, and the sacred-religious 
essence at the seat thereof, is the heart of ancient Germanic culture. Höfler’s Germanen- 
bild, on the other hand, represents an antithesis to Heusler’s in this respect. Heusler 
considered texts such as the Eddas not as literary reflections of actual pre-Christian reli- 
gion, but as creative, aesthetic remnants of mythological beliefs that were not of signifi- 
cance to the core characteristics of Germanic society. In his view, the typical Germane 
was areligious, possessing an ambiguous attitude towards religion that was overpow- 
ered by an order of moral value (Gesittung).” 

Yet the exact role of Christianisation in the development of Germanic culture is 
somewhat ambiguous in Höfler’s Germanenbild. He does continually strive to empha- 
sise that which is not of classical or Christian origin in the medieval tradition, with a 
focus on that which builds a continuity from the pre-Christian era. However, Chris- 
tianity is not in itself demonised to the extent that, as Kummer’s Germanenbild exem- 
plifies, all Germanic culture ended with the advent of Christianisation. As many of the 
Old Norse sagas detail events before and during the Christianisation of Scandinavia, their 
content is viewed by some scholars as reflecting a strongly pre-Christian, germanisch 


43 Scholars such as Helmut Birkhan and Wilhelm Heizmann have underlined the stark juxtaposition 
of Höfler’s and Heusler’s research in this point, cf. Birkhan 1988, p. 403; Heizmann 2002a, p. 126. Bir- 
khan writes: »Höflers Fernziel, dem all seine Arbeit in der Altertumskunde galt, war, wie er selbst oft 
sagte, das durch A. Heusler falsch entworfene Bild eines religionslosen germanischen Altertums zur- 
echtzurücken« (Höfler’s ultimate goal, which applied to all his work on [Germanic] antiquity studies, 
was, as he himself often expressed, to correct the image of an areligious Germanic Antiquity that 
A. Heusler had incorrectly created), Birkhan 1988, p. 403. 
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society; this can be said for all of these scholars, but for Kummer, Grønbech and Heusler 
in particular with respect to the Sagas of Icelanders. Problematic, however, is that all of 
the Old Norse sagas — and Old Germanic heroic legend for that matter — were written 
in the context of European Christianisation. Instead of viewing medieval Scandinavian or 
German literature as the output of a Christianised pagan culture (as a hybrid), it is be- 
lieved that the pre-Christian, that is, Germanic, elements of Germanic culture can be sepa- 
rated from the Christian (or classical) ones. 

Turning to the fourth and last point of comparison are the overall research ap- 
proaches and cultural concepts of Heusler, Kummer and Gronbech in view of Höfler’s 
Germanenbild. The research of all of these scholars is underlined by a shared drive to 
see the medieval culture of Germanophone nations as a form of pan-Germanic unity, 
of a continuity of the culture of the ancient Germanic peoples. For some (Kummer, 
Höfler and Grønbech), the core of culture is inherently tied to religion; for Heusler, 
the core of culture is found in the poetic voice (Dichtung) of the Germanic peoples. 
Whereas Heusler viewed German-Germanic literature through the lens of a typology 
of cultural development based on the Nietzschean concept of morality, seeing medie- 
val Icelandic society as the definitive end of altgermanisch culture, Höfler lamented 
the destruction of the sacred — of the religious, irrational experiences in Germanic 
culture — through the progress of rationalism and civilisation in combination with a 
highly positivistic scholarly perspective of ancient and medieval sources. 

The above comparative discussion has shown how Höfler and his contemporaries 
approached (primarily) literary and historical sources of Germanic culture in differ- 
ent ways. Their research concepts are the inheritance of scholarship from the Roman- 
tic period, coupled with the integration of socio-political and ideological aspects from 
the beginning of the twentieth century that propagated the historian’s and the philol- 
ogist’s alleged higher purpose to identify the essence of German-Germanic culture. 
Thus, the individual subjectivities of these scholars to their subject matter, either con- 
scious or unconscious, steered their research, just as the research of every modern 
academic is subject to some form of subjective thought, despite the best efforts to re- 
tain an objective scholarly approach. 

Indeed, the variety of interpretations in the field of German and Scandinavian 
studies during the first half of the twentieth century is a result of such subjective un- 
derstanding in the context of the history of ideas, as Hermann Engster so clearly 
identifies: 


In spite of a common theoretical-methodological orientation, German studies and Nordic studies 
were by no means ideologically equivalent systems during these decades and during the period 
of National Socialism, but in the context of the common intellectual-historical perspective exhibit 
a variety of qualitatively different and quantitative (i.e., in the extent of their ideological applica- 
tion) different possibilities. The reason for this is not to be looked for in the so-called spiritual 
individualism of the scholars [. . .] but rather the reason lies in the empirical-analytical igno- 
rance and the conceptual diffusivity of the intellectual-historical perspective, a subjective »visual 
power«, to which no rational obstacles stand in the way. The notion of Nordic-Germanic then 
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contains in each case all that which seems good and dear to the individual: for one it is hardness, 
closed-mindedness, irreconcilability, will to power, clarity, discipline; the other sees irrational 
yearning, a Faustian state of drivenness [. . .].“ 


This subjective »visual power: is that which is so clearly seen in Höfler’s concept of 
scholarship: the idea that the capacity to understand the core of Germanic society — 
in its constricted form as a subject of historical and literary analysis, and in the wider 
sense of a German-Germanic tradition — lies within a singular subjective ability to 
sense belief, experience and sacred force. Only those party to or open to the belief in 
the sacred and irrational can correctly identify the meaning of historical sources, ac- 
cording to Höfler. As much as it is imperative to recognise this subjective, ideological 
research approach seen in Höfler’s research, it is perhaps equally necessary for mod- 
ern researchers to self-reflect on the continuity of such perspectives in their own re- 
search today. 


44 Engster 1986, p. 70; »Trotz einer gemeinsamen theoretisch-methodologischen Grundausrichtung pra- 
sentieren sich Germanistik und Nordistik in diesen Jahrzeiten und auch in der Zeit des Nationalsozialis- 
mus durchaus nicht als ideologisch in sich gleichgeschaltete Systeme, sondern zeigen im Rahmen der 
gemeinsamen geistesgeschichtlichen Ausrichtung eine Vielfalt von qualitative verschiedenen und quan- 
titativ (d.h. im Maß ihrer ideologischen Applikation) unterschiedlich weitgehenden Möglichkeiten. Der 
Grund dafür ist nicht so sehr im sog. geistigen Individualismus der Wissenschaftler zu suchen [. . .], 
sondern der Grund liegt eher in der empirisch-analytischen Ignoranz und der begrifflichen Diffusität 
der geistesgeschichtlichen Betrachtungsweise, die der subjektiven ‘Schaukraft’ des zu ihr Begabten kei- 
nerlei rationale Hindernisse in den Weg stellt. Der Begriff des Nordisch-Germanischen enthält dann je- 
weils all das, was dem Einzelnen gut und teuer dünkt: dem einen sind es Härte, Verschlossenheit, 
Unversöhnlichkeit, Machtwillen, Klarheit, Zucht, der andre hält mehr auf irrationale Sehnsucht, faus- 
tisches Getriebensein, Unendlichkeitsschweifen [. . .]«. 


8 Concluding Discussion 


The present analysis of Otto Höfler’s Germanenbild has taken an internalist and exter- 
nalist (contextual) approach to his main research theses on the Germanic peoples and 
Germanic culture, broadening the understanding of his overall concept of »Germanic«. 
This wider analysis reveals that his Germanenbild focuses less on the concrete or mate- 
rialistic aspect in historical sources and rather on the »geistige« forces and character 
ofan assumed united Germanic culture. His works argue for the symbolic mythologisa- 
tion at the core of the way of thinking — the psychology — of the Germanic peoples, 
which reflects his own world-view: of religious force as the central aspect of culture.’ 
Such a focus on the immaterial and on subjective force and feeling is impossible to 
anchor in empirical fact. It is thus evident that when analysing Höfler’s Germanenbild 
in its entirety, one must always keep in mind that it is an ideological interpretation of 
one single scholar, applying his own world-view and concept of scholarship to the ma- 
terial and literary sources available. 

Höfler’s emphasis on a symbolic way of thinking at the core of how the Germanic 
people conceptualised history, and thus their religiosity, represents a red thread 
throughout his research theses, from KGG, to his writings on Germanic sacral king- 
ship and his theory on Siegfried and Arminius. No phenomenon or motif or social 
structure was simply an expression of aestheticism, economical need or political gain; 
rather, daemonic-numinous forces — of an ambivalent nature — were at the core of 
every facet of Germanic society. This is why Höfler, even as a trained philologist and 
literary studies scholar, was always less interested in the form, genre or aesthetic 
mastery of medieval literature and legends than in the content, motifs and figures 
they concern. 

For Höfler, the main social form that harnesses these daemonic forces of history 
lies in the Germanic Geheimbund, which, as argued in the present analysis, can be most 
appropriately described as the Germanic sacred men’s band. The significance of the 
socio-political context of his research cannot be understated. It is without doubt that 
Höfler harboured strong sympathies for the Third Reich and believed in the superiority 
of the German-Germanic peoples as a race, searching for the uniqueness and inherent 
power thereof in ancient history. Previous researchers have focused on the first volume 
of KGG and the connection between this work and völkisch, National Socialist ideology. 
This contextualist focus, however, has resulted in less attention given to the actual con- 
tent and material at the base of his theories. Arguably, it is the focus on Höfler’s fore- 
word to KGG by scholars that has led to this perspective. And indeed, the Männerbund 
is less the focus in KGG, at least of the first, published volume, than many scholars 
have and would argue. For, as Friederich von der Leyen points out in his review of 
KGG I: »The author too often loses sight of the real aim of his studies, the evidence of 


1 This idea is clearly rooted in Hauer, cf. Hauer 1923, p. 490. 
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Germanic cultic men’s bands, and sometimes he gets lost in completely different 
areas of Germanic Antiquity«.” KGG I does not seek to prove the existence of Männer- 
biinde in early Germanic society, this had already been argued in detail by Lily Weiser- 
Aall. Instead, Höfler argues that the Germanic sacred men’s band was so central to the 
culture and social life of the early Germanic peoples that altered forms or echoes 
thereof can be traced throughout the Middle Ages and even to the modern era. That is, 
his concept of the Geheimbund is not anchored temporally: the German university fra- 
ternity is just as much a sacred men’s band as the archaic warrior cult in Höfler’s 
view, as long as its origin and rituals can be traced to the religious-daemonic force. 

Primarily, Höfler focuses on the historical-religious meaning of legends and 
myths in his postdoctoral thesis, specifically the narrative of the Wild Hunt and Furi- 
ous Host and its connection to other material, such as Old Norse literature and myth 
and folk customs still carried out in Alpine communities of Europe today, maintaining 
that their roots lie in actual social structures and traditions. In doing so, he argues an 
undeniable connection between myth, ritual and folk custom. Underpinning this no- 
tion is the argument of the existence of a common cultural — and social — continuity, 
hinged on religious-daemonic forces at the root of all Germanic life. In actuality, it is 
the second section of KGG, lying incomplete and unpublished in Vienna, that explicitly 
argues the continuity of the social form of the Männerbund from the religious cult of 
the Germanic tribes to modern day fraternities and guilds. It is this section of Höfler’s 
research that is the most evidently laden with socio-political significance in view of 
his biography. 

Kris Kershaw argues in her recent introduction to KGG I that there are examples 
of scholars who, uninvolved in the politics of the Third Reich, also came to similar 
conclusions about the possible existence of warrior men’s bands in Germanic culture 
or the correlation between myth, ritual and folk customs.? Kershaw writes: 


And although there are scholars, who because of his Nazi connections, made careers of opposing 
Höfler, the research that followed confirmed his work and was able to build on it. Hence it is no 
longer possible to simply reject his results in KGG: all research since then has not only confirmed 
them, but found the same everywhere in Indo-Germania, wherever there were traces of old cus- 
tom, cult or myth.* 


2 von der Leyen 1935, p. 159; »Der Vf. verliert das eigentliche Ziel seiner Untersuchungen, den Nach- 
weis kultischer Geheimbünde bei den Germanen zu oft aus den Augen, und manchmal verliert er sich 
in ganz andere Gebiete des germanischen Altertums«. 

3 Cf. Kershaw in Höfler 2018, pp. XIV-XV. 

4 Kershaw in Höfler 2018, p. XV; »Und obwohl es, wegen seinen NS-Verbindungen, Wissenschaftler 
gab, die damit Karriere machten, gegen Höfler zu sein, hat die folgende Forschung seine Arbeit bestä- 
tigt und konnte auf ihr aufbauen. So ist es nicht mehr möglich, seine Ergebnisse in den KGG einfach 
abzulehnen: alle Forschung seither hat sie nicht nur bestätigt, sondern Gleiches überall in Indogerma- 
nien gefunden, woimmer es Spuren von altem Brauch, Kult oder Mythos gab.« 
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Many of the ideas in Höfler’s research, as discussed in this thesis, have found some 
consensus or fertile ground in recent scholarship. Most notable are his theory on the 
Wild Hunt narratives and the berserkers of Old Norse literature as being based on 
some form of cult and the existence of sacral kingship in Germanic culture. However, 
one cannot disregard the problematic ideological grounds of Höfler’s research; after 
all, it is, as discussed above, impossible to prove the existence of a shared belief in 
daemonic-religious forces. Further, one can neither ignore the political dimension of 
his theses, nor the arguments of folklorists such as Ranke and von der Leyen on the 
development of the Wild Hunt and Furious Host legends in opposition to Höfler. Per- 
haps Höfler has, in some cases, argued valid interpretations, which are of interest for 
further analysis, but his specific theory of Germanic cultural continuity and of the 
Germanic Geheimbund, according to his exact concept thereof, have not been — and 
will not be — »proven«. One cannot dismiss the importance of the contextualist, histor- 
ical scholarly view as Kershaw does, which is essential in understanding Höfler’s 
characterisation of the Germanic peoples and, most importantly, it is also necessary 
for any justifiable handling of his research. 

It is thus highly problematic that Höfler’s original foreword to KGG was exempted 
from the recent reprinted edition. For it is through his introductory words that the socio- 
political, ideological context of his research emanates and hence also blatantly reveals 
the nationalistic and völkisch sentiments underlying his work. It is also in his foreword 
that he lays out the contents of his intended second volume, the elements of which con- 
tribute to the understanding of the reception of his research in the past as well as today 
in conceptions of Old Norse-Germanic culture. Hence, the contextualist and internalist ap- 
proaches come full circle here: the objective of the present analysis to see beyond the 
socio-political context of Höfler’s research and more closely analyse his theses led to the 
exploration of the second section of KGG, but also of the continuities between his theses 
on Germanic culture beyond his Geheimbund-theory. These analyses have cemented the 
conclusions of such academics as Harm-Peer Zimmermann, Julia Zernack and Klaus von 
See on the inseparable nature of ideology and scholarship in Höfler’s Germanenbild. 

In c. 6, it was shown that Höfler’s Germanenbild is largely moulded by specific cul- 
tural and social antitheses:” the antithesis of rationalism and irrationalism, the abstract 
versus the symbolic, the material versus the immaterial, subjective experience, order 
versus chaos, urban versus rural culture, the warrior band versus the clan, the commu- 
nity versus the individual and the male versus the female sex. It is only through the rec- 
ognition of these antitheses that an overall view of Höfler’s research is achieved. It was 
also observed how highly deterministic and racist Höfler’s concept of cultural continuity 
is, in which he argues for the existence of a »pre-established harmony: that is rooted in 


5 This antithetical approach to the study of history and culture is evidently a reflection of academic 
discourse during the Weimar Republic, as Julia Zernack argues with respect to Höfler, cf. Zernack 
2005b, p. 70 with reference to the research of Oliver Lepsius, cf. Lepsius 1994. 
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racist thought. And for all of Höfler’s emphasis on the importance of recognising 
gestalts — unified, holistic forms in Germanic culture — his belief in the superiority 
of the Germanic race lies in an unpredictable, chaotic religious force. According to Höfler, 
the Germanic peoples were the bearers of this force that represented a source of political, 
social and cultural development. 

Despite Höfler’s acknowledgment of the benefits of the positivistic research ap- 
proach, he nonetheless hearkens back to the Grimm Brothers and their Romantic 
view of history and culture: 


And it is a much more tacit, a more analytically-strict endeavour, which nevertheless engages 
deeply in historical realisation, which the Brothers Grimm carried out on their way in taking 
their approach of scholarly research in the tacit collection of material, academic systemisation 
and finally historical interpretation to sift through and interpret the immense masses of linguis- 
tic, religious, poetic, legal and folkloristic traditions.° 


This is the type of scholarship that Höfler believed he was conducting. Further, he 
considered it a responsibility to reveal those aspects of history that could instil confi- 
dence in the inheritors of Germanic history: 


The »self-confidence« of a people depends on how it sees itself, how it feels about its past, how it 
becomes aware of its nature and its history. This is the tremendous responsibility of historiogra- 
phy: to work for the self-confidence of peoples.” 


It is this widened view of the role of the scholar that underscores Höfler’s ideologi- 
cally focused approach to scholarship. It is also why his research is so contentious. As 
much as Höfler’s research represents the divide in the positivistic and the purpose- 
seeking, holistic approaches of historiography at the end of the nineteenth and begin- 
ning of the twentieth centuries, the criticism and reception of his research in modern 
scholarship, however, reflects in a way just as much a divide in the approaches of 
modern scholars: those who interpret such cultural, historical correlations as a form 
of continuity, attempting to reconcile positivistic, theoretical methods within a more 
holistic view of culture, and those who refute the idea of continuity based on tempo- 
ral-contextual methods, noting that such broad, meaning-injecting interpretations of 
history and literature can be dangerously nationalistic. 


6 ONB, Nachlass Otto Héfler, Cod. Ser.n.45.105, p. 1; »Und es ist ein viel stilleres, entsagungsreicheres, 
aber doch tief ins geschichtliche Werden eingreifenden Bemühen, das die Brüder Grimm getrieben 
hat, auf ihrem Wege, dem Wege der wissenschaftlichen Forschung der stillen Stoffsammlung, der wis- 
senschaftlichen Systematisierung und endlich der geschichtlichen Sinndeutung die ungeheuren Mas- 
sen der sprachlichen, religiösen, dichterischen, rechtlichen und brauchtümlichen Ueberlieferungen 
[sic] zu erfassen und sichten.« 

7 Höfler 1937b, p. 193; »Das »Selbstbewusstsein« eines Volkes hängt davon ab, wie es sich selber sieht, 
wie es seine Vergangenheit empfindet, wie ihm seine Art und seine Geschichte bewußt wird. Das ist 
die ungeheuere [sic] Verantwortung der Geschichtsschreibung: einzusetzen für das Selbstbewusstsein 
der Völker.« See also Burrell 2020b, p. 254, which discusses this quote. 
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Indeed, what underscores Höfler’s approach to the study of Germanic culture is 
the way in which he, as Lily Weiser-Aall so poignantly describes, binds various »mem- 
bra disiecta« of the Germanic tradition together through such meaning-injected inter- 
pretations or »große Zusammenhänge« (overhanging connections). Yet examining 
Höfler’s theories is like trying to cross a creaky suspension bridge: once individual 
arguments (that is, planks on the bridge) become weakened or fall away, one finds 
oneself having to make a giant leap of faith to get to one side or the other. 


8 Weiser-Aall 1934a, p. 295. 
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